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FOREWORD 


The struggle of Hindu Kingdoms during the three centuries 
of Islam’s fight for the political domination of North India is 
one of the least known chapters of India’s mediaeval history. 
European historians, depending almost exclusively on the 
chronicles of Muslim court annalists, had familiarised us with 
the invaders’ version of the conquest. But a little reflection 
would have shown that Hindu dynasties could not have surviv- 
ed in Rajasthan, Central India and Bundelkhand, if the 
resistance of the people had not been determined, continuous 
and effective over large areas. It is in this important field that 
Dr. Dasharatha Sharma has long been known as a patient, 
competent and accurate worker; and his numerous. contri- 
butions, published in Journals devoted to historical research, 
have helped to shed new light on this period of history. 

In his present volume Dr. Sharma gives us, for the first 
time, a connected history of the Chauhans, from their beginn- 
ings in Bhrgukachchha in eighth century A.D. to the time of 
Ala-ud-din Khalji and Hammira in the fourteenth. From the 
time of Mohammad Ghori’s invasion, the Chauhans played a 
heroic role in the defence of freedom which ends only with the 
death in battle of Kanhad Deva, defending his capital against 
the might of Ala-ud-din. Two of the greatest and famous 
Chauhan rulers whose achievements have been immortalised 
in literature Prthviraja III of Ajmer and Hammira of 
Ranthambhore, deserve to rank high in India’s role of honour. 

Ihave always held that works, like Prithvirdja-viyjaya and 
Hammira-mahdakdvya, are entitled to greater credence as historical 
sources than has so far been accorded to them. Their kdvya 
style and rhetorical exaggerations should not mislead the dis- 
criminatory student into the idea that the incidents around which 
they weave their narrative are not historically true. Even Bana’s 
Harshacharita, second only to Kddambari as a prose-kdvya, has 
been found to be a store-house cf historical information. Dr. 
Dasharatha Sharma, I am glad to see, has made a discrimi- 
natory use of literary material derived from different sources, 
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Dr. Sharma has, in fact, used every source available to a 
student of Indian history, inscriptions, bardic chronicles, pra- 
Sastikdvyas. He has also laid under contributions body of Jaina 
literature which, so far, had not been greatly used by historians. 
The result has been not only an accurate and impartial history, 
fully documented in every sense, but a very readable book 
which could be appreciated by the general student. 

The present volume should help to set at rest many favourite 
superstitions of foreign scholars. The foreign origin of Agnikula 
Rajputs is one of the pet doctrines originated by Crooke and fami- 
liarised by Vincent Smith, that ‘‘the Agnikula myth represents a 
right of purgation by fire...whereby the impurity of the foreign- 
ers was removed and they became fitted to enter the Hindu caste 
system.’? Dr. Sharma has shown that the Agnikula myth goes 
back to the Ramayana and is, in fact, traditional to Aryan 
Hindus. Dr. Sharma also establishes conclusively that contrary 
to the common belief that India fell an easy prey to Muslim 
invaders, and the resistance of the Hindu rulers broke down 
after the defeat of Prthviraja, the descendants of the Chauhan 
Emperor, even after they lost Ajmer, continued to fight with 
determination for two hundred years. 

Considerable new light is also thrown on the relations 
between the Chaulukya Empire and the Chauhans of Sakam- 
bhari, especially during the reigns of Siddharaja and Kumara- 
pala. Undoubtedly both these rulers exercised imperial sway, 
but how far the Chauhans had been reduced to the position of 
feudatories, or had remained independent sovereigns accepting 
the suzerainty of the Gujarat kings, had remained a doubtful 
question. Dr, Sharma traces these relations in some detail, and 
discusses the campaigns dealing with Arnoraja’s discomfiture at 
the hands of Kumarapala. 

A valuable portion of the book is devoted to the social and 
economic condition of the Chauhan territory during the eleventh, 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. The enumeration and identifica- 
tion of the towns and villages in the country collected from the 
literature of the time is especially important. The names of the 
coins in use, the weights and measures will also be found very 
useful. The literary history of the period is also dealt with 
adequately. A period that produced Chand Bardai, Jayanaka, 


ix 
Nayachandra Siri and saw the beginning of Dingal literature 
in Rajasthan and could countsuch names as Hema Chandra 
Siri, Somesvara and Balachandra in Gujarat, must necessarily 
be considered an important one in the history of Indian litera- 
ture. Dr. Sharma has only touched on the subject as his theme 
is not literary history. 1 can only express the hope that with his 
wide knowledge of Hindu and Jaina literature, of Sanskrit and 
of Dingal, Dr. Sharma will give us a companion volume, deal- 
ing with mediaeval literature in Rajasthan and Gujarat. Dr. 
Sharma deserves the thanks of all lovers of Indian history for 
this competent and workman-like volume which, I trust, will 
be followed by many others of equal merit. 


K.M. PANIKKAR 


PREFACE TO THE.FIRST EDITION 


There is no better theme for history than the determined 
struggle of a brave people for the maintenance of its liberty, 
religion and culture. According to all our accounts, old as_ well 
as new, the eponymous hero, Chahamana or Chauhana, 
was created to fight for and defend all that is best in the Indian 
values of life. His descendants, Arnoraja, Vigraharaja IV, 
Prithviraja III, Kelhana, Kirtipala, Hammira, Satala and, 
Kanhadadeva, to name only the best known among them, did 
much to fulfil this mission; and that their example remained 
neither unadmired nor unimitated can be seen from some thing 
akin to national resistance that Ala-ud-din Khalji had to en- 
counter in the desert State of Jalor. 

A detailed history of the Chauhans and the life in their 
dominions has long been overdue; and this thesis, which was 
approved for the award of the D.Litt. degree by the University 
of Agra and is published here in a slightly revised form! may in 
some measure supply this desideratum. I have utilised some 
newly discovered Chauh4n inscriptions and old manuscripts, 
not available to Dr. J. Kielhorn, Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, and 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. G.H. Ojha, and reinterpreted some 
of the old records, literary as well as epigraphic, discarding 
even generally accepted interpretations, if they either went 
against Sanskrit grammar or well-known facts of history. Praise 
has been given where it is due; but I have not failed to point 
out also the political blunders of Chauhan leaders like Prthvi- 
raja III and Hammira. 

Part I (Chapters I-XX) deals with political history. Part II 
(Chapters XXI-XXVII), which occupies almost as much 
space as the first one, gives the first systematic account of the 
religious, social, economic, literary and educational conditions 
in the Chauhan dominions from c. 800 to 1300 A.D. In the 
last chapter I have discussed the causes of Chauhan failure in 
their fight against the Muslims. I hope to present this material 


1. For some of the revised material see the Addenda. 
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more fully in my forthcoming work entitled, ‘Life in Rajasthan, 
600-1400 A.D.”’ 

My grateful thanks are due to kavi-vidvad-bdndhava, the 
historian-statesman, Sardar K.M. Panikkar, at whose advice 
I took up this work. He has now obliged me still further by 
kindly contributing a very valuable and suggestive Foreword. 
To my examiners, Dr. Jadu Nath Sarkar and Dr. D.R. Bhan- 
darkar, I am indebted for many valuable suggestions. Thanks 
are due to my elder brother, Vidyavachaspati Prof. Vidyadhar 
Shastri, M.A., and my wife, Malathi Sharma, M.A., for the 
ungrudging assistance rendered by them; to Sri U.C. Bhatta- 
charya, Curator, Rajpitana Museum, for supplying estampages 
of some Chauhan inscriptions; to the Birla Educational Trust, 
Pilani, and Sardil Rajasthani Institute, Bikaner for the illus- 
trations of Sarasvati and the Jaina images of Neminatha and 
Santinatha; to my dharma-bhratd, the renowned Hindi scholar, 
Dr. Dashrath Ojha, M.A., Ph.D., for his arranging the publi- 
cation of the work; to Sri Brij Narain Sharma, for the help 
rendered in proof-reading; to Sri Brahma Nand Sharma for 
preparing the map; and to Messrs. S. Ghand and Co., the 
publishers, and the Central Electric Press, the printers, for 
the care with which they have brought out the book. My only 
regret is that on account of various circumstances, it could not 
be published during the life time of my revered father, 
Vidyavadchaspati Pandit Deviprasad Shastri (from whom comes 
my love of research work and Sanskrit literature) and Guruvara 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. G.H. Ojha who readily put his valu- 
able collection of inscriptions and books at my disposal. Tebhyo 
Gurubhyah satatam namah. 


‘‘Navin Vasant’’. 
Krishnanagar, Delhi-6, 
Ist March, 1959. DASHARATHA SHARMA 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


There have been some changes in the second edition but 
ill health has prevented me from doing more. I thank M/s 
Motilal Banarsidas for bringing out this edition. They were 
also kind enough to arrange for the correction of proofs. 

aq ufrd ofad ars aqafadtd Id TST | 

qat arfe qatar avs Tafa a ASaararfaesy 1 

wat wMfaego 1 

[The body has become worn out, hairs have turned grey, the teeth have 


fallen, and the old man is walking supporting himself on a stick, yet 
desire leaves him not. Worship the Lord, etc.] 


Delhi : Dasharatha Sharma 
Ist May, 1975. 


DATES IN THE CHRISTIAN ERA 
for 
SOME CHAUHAN INSCRIPTIONS 


(1) V. 813, solar eclipse, Bhartrvaddha II’s= 28th October, 


Hansot Plates. 756 A.D. 

(2) V. 898, Vaisakha Sukla 2, Chanda-= 16th April, 842 
mahasena’s Dholpur inscription. A.D. 

(3) Sarnvat 1147, Vaisakha sudi 2, Jojala-= 23rd April, 
deva’s Nadol inscription. | 1091 A.D. 

(4) V. 1176, Jyestha vadi 8, Thursday,= 22nd _ April, 
Ratnapala’s Sevadi Plates. 1120 A.D. 

(5) V. 1172, Sevadi inscription of the time= 1115 A.D. 
of Katukaraja. 

(6) V. 1198, Sravana vadi 8, Sunday, Nadol= 16th August, 
inscription of Rayapala’s time. 1142 A.D. 

(7) V. 1200, Karttika vadi 1, Sunday, Nadlai= 26th Septem- 
Jaina inscription of Rayapala’s reign. ber, 1143 A.D. 


(8) V. 1200, Jyestha sudi, 5, Thursday,= 20th May, 
Nadlai stone inscription of Rayapala’s 1143 A.D, 


‘reign. 
(9) V. 1200, Bhadrapada 8, Wednesday,= 23rd August, 
Nadol inscription of Rayapala’s reign. 1144 A.D. 
(10) V. 1209, Magha vadi 14, Saturday,= 24th January, 
Kiradii inscription of Alhana. 1153 A.D. 


(11) V. 1210, Marga sudi 5, Sunday, Hartkeli= 22nd Novem- 
Ajmer inscription of Vigraharaja IV. ber, 1153 A.D. 
(12) V. 1210, Jyestha sudi 6, Thursday,= 20th May, 


Bhatind inscription of Sri Vaijaka. 1154 A.D. 
(13) V. 1213, Marga vadi 10, Friday, Nadol = 9th November, 
plate of KumarapAla’s time. 1156 A.D. 


(14) V. 1213, Bhadrapada sudi, 14. Tuesday,= 2Ist August, 
Jaina inscription of Vaijalladeva’s time. 1156 A.D. 

(15) V. 1216, Bali inscription of Kumfara-= 3rd July, 1159 
pala’s time, Sravana vadi, 1, Sukra. A.D. 
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(16) V. 1218, Sravana vadi, 5, Monday, = 
Nadol plates of Kirtipala. 

(17) V. 1218, Sravana Sudi 14, Monday, = 
Nadol plates of Ahanadeva. 

(18) V. 1220, Vaisakha sudi, 15, Thursday, = 
Delhi Pillar inscription of Vigraharaja 
IV. 

(19) V. 1220, Sravana vadi 15, Wednesday, = 
solar eclipse, Bamnera plate of M. Kel- 
hana (vide, however, the footnote). 

(20) V. 1221, Magha vadi 2, Friday, San-= 
derav inscription of Kelhana. 

(21) V. 1224, Phalguna sudi 2, Monday, = 
Sadadi inscription of Kelhana’s reign. 

(22) V. 1230, Asadha sudi 9, Monday, = 
Revasa inscription of Someévara’s reign. 

(23) V. 1226, Phalguna vadi 3, Thursday, = 
Bijolia inscription of Somegvara’s reign. 

(24) V. 1239, Vaisakha sudi 5, Thursday, = 
Jalor inscription of Maharaja Samara- 
sirmhadeva. 

(25) V. 1239, Agvina vadi 10, Wednesday, = 
Bhinmal inscription of Jayatsimha (See 
the footnote). 


(26) V. 1258, Chaitra vadi 3, Monday, = 
Bamnera inscription of Maharaja Sa- 
mantasimha’s time. (See the footnote) . 

(27) V. 1258, Magha sudi 9, Friday, Bam-= 
nera inscription of Samantasimha’s 
time. | 

(28) V. 1258, Chaitra sudi 13, Friday, = 
Sander4v inscription of Samantasimha’s 
reign. 


25th July, 1160 


ACD. 


6th August, 
1161 A.D. 
9th April, 
1164 A.D. 


3rd July, 1163 
A.D. 


Ist January 
1165 A.D. 
12th February, 
1168 A.D. 
10th June, 
1174 A.D. 
5th February, 
1170 A.D. 
28 th April, 
1183 A.D. 


2Ist August, 

1182 A.D. or 

12th Oct. 1183 
A.D. 

11th February 
1202 A.D. 


4th January 
1202 A.D. 


8th March, 
1202 A.D. 
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(29) V. 1258, Vaigakha vadi 12, Sunday,= 5th May 1202 
Bamnera inscription of Samantasimha’s A..!D 
reign. 


1. Iam indebted for the equation of the dates to Dr, D.R. Bhandarkar’s 
Inscriptions of Northern India, should like, however, to ascribe No. 19 to 
Alhana instead of Kelhana whois mentioned here only as akanwara. The 
words Maharaj adhirajasri-Alhanadeva-Kumara-Kelhana-radjye should be compar- 
ed with Mahdrdja  kula-sri-Sdmvatasithhadeva-Rdja-sri-K dnhadadeva-rdjye of 
the Chohtan inscription (EI, XI, p. 60, note 10) where Kanhadadeva, 
though only an heir-apparent, is called a Raja and made the joint ruler of 
the kingdom with his father. Kelhana’s position in V. 1220 might have been 
similar. 

I do not regard 52 as a Chauhfn inscription, because Chauhan rule had 
not till then extended as far west as Bhinm4l, and, even if it be admitted for 
the sake of argument that it did, it would be difficult to prove that the rulers 
of Nadol were ever the masters of Bhinmal, It was probably some Sonigar& 
chief who first brought it under Chauhans. On the other hand, I am tentati- 
vely putting Nos. 26-29 as Chauhan inscriptions. Dr D. R. Bhandarkar 
ascribes them to the Guhila ruler SAmantasisbha. The provenance of the 
inscriptions, however. indicates a Chauhan ruler. 


1. ABORI 

2. ASI or ASIR 
3. ASR 

4, ASI, WC. 
5. BBRAS 


6. BSS 
7. CCIM 


8. CHI 
9. CH 
10. DHNI 


ll. DK 
12. ED 


13. EI 
14. G.O.S. 
15. HK 


16. HM or HMK. 


17. IA. 
18. FASB 
19. FASS 


20. JBBRAS or 
FBRAS 

21. FRAS 

22, KP, 


ABBREVIATIONS 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute. 
Archaeological Survey 
Report 

Archaeological Survey Reports by Cunnin- 
gham. 

Archaeological Survey 
Western Circle. 


of India, Annual 


of India Reports, 


Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

Bombay Sanskrit Series. 

Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian 


Museum, Calcutta, Vol. I, V.A. Smith. 
Cambridge History of India. 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum. 
Dynastic History of Northern India by H.C, 
Ray, Vols. I and II. 
Duyasrayamahakdvya of Hemachandra. 
Elliot and Dowson’s History of India as 
told by its own historians. 
Epigraphia Indica. 
Gaekwad Oriental Series. 
History of Kanauy by 
Tripathi. 
Hammiramahdkdvya of Nayachandra Siri, 
Rajasthan Puratattva Mandir, Jodhpur. 
Indian Antiquary. 
Journal of the Asiatic Soctety of Bengal. 
Jaina Atmananda Sabha Series, Bhav- 
nagar. 
Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
Kharataragachchhapa ttavali of Jinapala and 
his successors (also called Kharataragae 
chchhabrhad-gurvainl:). 


Rama Shankar 


. MER, 
_ MT. 


. NPS. 

. OUP or O.U.P. 
. PC. 

. PK. 


. PKG. 
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Madras Epigraphist’s Report. 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh of Badauni, 
English translation. 

Nagari Prach@arini Sabha, Banaras. 
Oxford University Press Edition. 
Prabandhachintémani of Merutunga, Singhi 
Jaina Granthamala. 

PrabandhakoSa of Réajasgekhara, Singhi 
Jaina Granthamala, 

Genealogy of the Chauhans given at the 
end of the above edition of the Praban- 
dhakoSa. 

Prthvirdjavyjaya of Jayanaka, G.H. Ojha 
and Guleri’s edition. 

Rashtrakiittas and their Times, A. S. 
Altekar. 

Surjanacharita of Chandrasekhara, 

South Indian Inscriptions, Hultzsch. 

Singhi Jaina Granthamala. 
Tarikh-t-Firishtaé, Briggs’ English trans- 
lation, Vol. I. 

Keitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft. 

Tabakat-i-Ndasiri, Raverty’s English trans- 
lation. 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Arab invasion was no ‘mere episode’ in the history of 
our country. The Arabs conquered Sind and Multan; they 
overran Marwar, Malwa and Broach and threatened even the 
independence of Kashmir and Kanauj. And these raids 
contributed to a fairly permanent change in the political map 
of western India and the Deccan, for the powers which play 
the most prominent role in the history of these areas thereafter, 
almost up to the end of the tenth century, first come to the 
fore in this period of emergency. India needed people to fight 
for her culture and independence, and was lucky to have them 
in the Pratiharas, Rastrakitas and various other clans, now 
known to us by the generic name Rajpit or Rajaputra. The Im- 
perial Pratihara, Nagabhata I, appeared like Narayana to the 
people, because he ‘“‘crushed the large armies of the powerful 
Mlechchha ruler, the destroyer of virtue”.1 Nagabhata II, who 
captured Turuska forts by force, was to them ‘‘the Primeval 
Man (the Supreme Purusa)? born again” ; and his grandson, 
Mihira-Bhoja, assumed the significant title of Adi-varaha, be- 
cause he had come to believe that he was divinely commissioned 
to chastise the enemies of Indian culture and to rescue the people 
from their tyranny.? It was this dynasty, which in the years 
succeeding the Arab raids, established its supremacy in north 
India; and it lasted only as long as it remained a good bulwark 
against Muslim aggression. From the Deccan, the first indepen- 
dent Rastrakita ruler, Dantidurga, led an attack on the Arabs 
with the co-operation of perhaps those very clans, the Saind- 
havas, the Kachchhelas, the Saurdstras, the Chavotakas, the 
Mauryas and the Giarjaras who are mentioned in the Nausari 
Grant of Pulakesin Avanijanagraya of Gujarat as defeated by 
the Tajikas, i.e., Arabs, when they tried to ‘‘enter the Deccan 
with a view to conquering all the southern kings.’’ It was not 


1. Gwélior inscription of Bhoja, verse 4 
2. Ibid, verse 8. 


3. See my paper, ‘‘Ramabhadra and Bhoja, the Imperial Pratiharas,”’ 
IHO 1958, June issue. 
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Dantidurga alone, as generally but wrongly assumed, but pro- 
bably all these rajanyas and pethaps a few more who performed 
the Atranyagarbha-mahddéna ceremony at Ujjayini to celebrate 
their victory over the Muslim adversaries. For me_ this co- 
operative ceremony has no other meaning. The Rastrakitas later 
on reversed their policy, giving the Arabs various concessions and 
even appointing them to high official posts within their kingdom. 
But this should not let us forget that the event which primarily 
raised high their military prestige and made them more liked by 
the people than the dynasty they had displaced was in all likeli- 
hood Dantidurga’s victory over the Arabs. 


In north India the Pratiharas were assisted in this fight 
against the Arabs as well as their schemes of imperial expansion 
by many clans, among whom the Chauhans stand the foremost. 
In 756 A.D. the Chauhan chief, Bhartrvaddha II, was entrusted 
with the Government of the Pratihara outpost of Broach. He 
probably occupied it, after assisting Nagabhata I in driving 
out the Arabs from that area. In 842 A.D. we find the Chauhan 
mahdsadmanta, Chandamahasena, keeping the Mlechchhas of Dhava- 
lapuri under his control. With their oft-avowed mission of pro- 
tecting Hindu culture, of which the Agnikula myth may be a 
distant echo, the Chauhans may be expected to have assisted 
the Pratiharas in their further fights also against the Arabs, 
though we have no record of this fact. Even about the Pratiharas’ 
continued hostilities against these enemies of Indian culture, the 
only source of information is the account left not by Indians but 
by foreign travellers like Sulaiman and Al-Masidi. 


Of the Chauhans’ assistance in imperial expansion, again, 
the evidence is incomplete. When the Imperial Pratihara, 
Vatsaraja, contended with Dharmapala for supremacy in North 
India, Vatsaraja’s trusted feudatory, the Chauhan chief Durla- 
bharaja I of Sakambhari, led his army into Bengal.5 His son, 
Givaka I, achieved fame as a warrior at Nagabhata I1’s court; 
but we have no exact idea of the campaigns that brought him 
this fame. In the reign of Bhoja I, the Chauhians’ fame as 


4. See Indian Archaeology, 1956-57. pp. 40-41. 
5. See below p. 29 for the necessary evidence. 
6. See below, p. 21. 
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doughty warriors remained undimmed; and their assistance was 
perhaps as eagerly sought for as before. 


With the death of Mahipala (C.914-942 A.D.) the Pratihara 
empire began to decline. Its hold on distant territories slackened, 
and the Pratihara feudatories began fighting amongst themselves 
to gain their own private objectives and ambitions. This phase 
is represented in this book by the Chauhan-Tomara struggle 
which assumed serious proportions in the reign of Vakpatiraja 
I. of Sakambhari ard ended only with the capture of the 
Tomara capital of Delhi by Vigraharaja IV. During its 
course, one Tomara chief was slain, another was thrown into 
prison. The ambitious Chauhan chief, Simhardaja, probably died 
in a battle in which his enemies were backed by his Pratihara 
overlord, Vijayapaladeva. It is apity that these two Rajput clans 
should have fought with each other and that the Tomaras should 
ultimately have been forced by circumstances to follow a policy 
which was obviously anti-national and which from the Chauhan 
point of view made their liquidation absolutely necessary.’ 


By 973 A.D. the Chauhans had practically become indepen- 
dent. But with independence came new problems. Inter-statal 
rivalry became more bitter. The Chauhans had now to provide 
also for their own defence against foreign aggression; the days 
when the Pratiharas could have rushed to their help were over. 
Inter-statal rivalry is represented mainly by the struggle for 
supremacy between the Chauhans of Sakambhari and the Chaulu- 
kyas of Gujarat. The Chauhans of Nadol generally sided with 
the Chaulukyas. Jt was this banal rivalry which was largely 
responsible for the defeat of the Hindus at the hands of Muham- 
mad Ghori; Prthviraja III’s bad relations with his two other 
strong neighbours, the Gahadavalas of Kanauj and the Chandels 
of Khajuraho were, of course, contributory causes. With the 
Paramaras of Malwa the Chauhan relations varied though they 
should generally have been friendly. As one reads the full story 
of these fateful years, one cannot help wondering why the Hindus 
did not learn to combine in the face of foreign danger. 


Of this danger there had been enough sincethe accession of 
Sabuktigin in 977 A.D., and this increased further when 


7. See our paper, ‘‘New Light on Tomara History,’’ PJHC., 1956. 
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Mahmid Ghaznavi annexed the Punjab. Durlabharaja III of 
Sakambhari lost his life in a battle with Ibrahim of Ghazna. 
Prthviraja I had to fight against some Hammira. The Ghaznavite 
general, Muhammad Bahlim, raided many kingdoms of India, 
including Ajayaraja Chauhan’s kingdom of Sapadalaksa. In 
the next reign the Muslims reached the walls of Ajmer. They 
were thrown back. But Kumarapala of Gujarat and Arnoraja 
of Sakambhari instead of making the best of the weakness of the 
contemporary Ghaznavites, fought with each other. This unfor- 
tunate struggle continued in the reign of Vigraharaja IV, per- 
haps the most brilliant of the Sakambhari rulers. He beat back 
a Ghaznavite raid. By conquering Delhi he became the key 
figure in the struggle for Indian freedom. That he realised fully 
his responsibility is obvious from the Delhi-Siwalik inscription 
in which he boasts of having rendered Aryavarta free from 
Mlechchhas, and also from his assertion that it would be disgrace- 
ful not to fight against the Muslims for the protection of 
Brahmanas, tirthas, temples and also his friends.? But with 
enemies like the Chaulukyas of Gujarat threatening his rear, 
he had perforce to leave his mission unfulfilled, hoping however 
that his successors would go further than he had done. But his 
son died young, and in the reign of his successor, we find the 
Chauhans on the defensive. Prthviraja II merely strengthened 
the defences of Hansi. A stronger ruler could at this time have 
attacked the Ghaznavites and ended their rule in the Punjab. 


In 1175 A.D. Muhammad Ghori began invading Indian 
territories. When he attacked the kingdom of Gujarat in 1178 
A.D., his army could have been annihilated, if Prthviraja III 
had not foolishly listened to the advice of his chief minister, 
Kadambavasa, not to assist his neighbours and rivals, the Chau- 
lukyas of Gujarat. Not long after this we find him fighting 
against Bhimadeva II. He looted the territories of Parmardin 
of Khajuraho, attacked the Paramaras of Aba and probably 
came into conflict with the ruler of Kanauj. And all this inter- 
necine fighting went on, while Muhammad Ghori was steadily 
building up his resources and increasing his territories, Nemesis 
was bound to overtake such folly. 


8. See below p. 69. 
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With the second battle of Tarain, 1192 A.D., which might 
have been unnecessary if Prthviraja III had known to make 
good use of his success in the first, ended the independence of 
the Chauvhins of Sakambhari. These ‘keepers of the gates of India’ 
failed their Motherland at the time of her need, not on account 
of any lack of valour or generalship but of political sagacity. 
Over-confidence also perhaps proved their undoing. As rulers of 
Ranthambhor, Prthviraja III’s descendants tried to keep up 
some of their old traditions. Hammira proved no unworthy 
successor of Prthvirdja; he was equally valiant but politically 
perhaps even more imprudent and improvident. Jayatsimha of 
Nadol fell fighting against Qutbuddin Aibak; and Kanhadadeva 
and Sataladeva of the Sonigara family showed Alauddin Khalji 
how Hindu rulers could, provided they had the backing of their 
people, withstand for years the immeasurably superior might 
and resources of the empire of Delhi. And the lesson which all 
these lovers of Hindu culture and traditions could teach, in 
spite of their defects, did not perhaps remain wholly unlearnt. 
Nor were their sacrifices in vain, for soon after we find the 
Hindus holding up their heads once again and solid blocs of 
Hindu resistance groups coming into existence in northern as 
well as southern India. The Chauhan kingdoms disappeared, 
but the Chauhan spirit lived on to instruct, to inspire and even 
to hold up a finger of warning; and with it lived on, with some 
changes brought on by the massive impact of Islam, the social 
system which had produced this spirit and largely conditioned 
its success as well as failure. 


PART I 


POLITICAL HISTORY 


CHAPTER I 


THE ORIGIN AND ORIGINAL HABITAT 
OF THE CHAUHANS 


The opinions regarding the origin and original habitat of 
the valiant Chauhans to whom, according to Tod, impartial 
opinion must assign “the van in the long career of arms’’ are 
almost as numerous as the authors who have thought it fit to 
deal with the subject. Bards and Rajasthani chroniclers regard 
them as fire-born; their gotrochchdra makes them lunar Ksatriyas; 
and Dr. G.H. Ojha, relying on a number of old kavyas and 
other records, maintains that they are Rajpits of the solar race. 
Ratnap4ala’s plates state that Chaham&ana was born from the 
eyes of the “lord of the eastern quarter.’”! Further, there are 
the views of many writers, Indian as well as European, who 
regard them as descendants of some foreign tribe or other. As, 
in the babel of these opinions, it is not easy to see where the 
truth lies, we shall, in the first instance, state a bit fully, wher- 
ever necessary, the arguments underlying the more prominent 
of the theories referred to above; then submit them to criticism; 
and finally give our own view, without in the least presuming, 
however, to assert that it would be the last word on the subject. 

The Agnikula myth. Rajasthani bards and chroniclers, 
of whom Chand Bardai is the best known, regard the Chauhans 
as fire-born. His account of the origin of the tribe can be thus 
summarised. 

“Vigvamitra, Gautama, Agastya and other sages began a 
great sacrifice on Mount Abi. Daityas (demons), who always 
dislike such rites, rendered it impure by showering down flesh, 
blood, bones, urine and many other impure things. With a view 
to ridding the sages from this nuisance, Vasistha created, from 
the sacrificial pit three warriors, Parihara, Chaulukya, and 
Paramara, but none of these three succeeded in the work assign- 
ed to him. Vasistha, therefore, dug a new pit, and as a result 


1, EI, XI, pp. 308 ff. 
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of the oblations poured into it, there issued forth a four-armed 
figure, of lofty stature, red-coloured, red-faced, and bearing 
weapons in all his hands. The sages named him Chahuvana. 
With the assistance of Asapuri, whom he thereafter regarded as 
his family deity, this warrior defeated the daityas and drove 
them back to the nether regions of Patala,’’? 

This story is repeated with a few alterations here and there 
by the Sisan4 inscription of the Chauhans of Bedla,? Nainsi’s 
Khyat,* Hammiraraso of Jodharaja,® Vamsabhaskara of Siryamalla 
Migrana,® and the History of the Chauhdns of Mainpuri.? 

Criticism of the myth. No serious student of history can, 
of course, believe that fire actually produced warriors. But when 
one is ready to grant the existence of lunar and solar Ksatriyas, 
the concept of an Agnikula race does not necessarily appear 
weird and extraordinary and we could easily put the Chauhans 
among the fire-born septs, if there were any historical warrant 
for it. But research into their history shows that as far as the 
Chauhans are concerned the Agnikula myth does not go beyond 
the end of the Christian era. In fact, it appears to be nothing 
more than the creation of the poetic or imitative brains of 
bards who, in their hunt for a fine pedigree for their patrons, 
happened to light on the story of the fire-origin of the Para- 
maras in some book like the Navasdhasdnkacharita, and found 
that it could not only easily but also splendidly explain the 
origin of the Chauhins too, if they (the bards) simply added 
the further detail that the Chauhans, though coming from the 
same fire-pit as the Paramfras, the Pratiharas and the Chau- 
lukyas,® were the last to be born and succeeded where their 
elder Agnikula brethren had failed. It really was a fine piece 
of work; but great indeed, would have been the astonishment 
of these bards who adapted it to their purpose, if they had 


Prthvirdjardso. Part I, pp. 45-51. 
From Dr. G.H. Ojha’s transcript. 
I, p. 119, Nagari Prachérini Sabh4 edition. 
Pp. 7°14. 
P. 515. 
Chauhdan-chandrikd, pp. 41-43. 
. It isto be noted that the Pratiharas and Chaulukyas too are 
not Agnikulas according to their early records. On the origin of the Prati- 
haras see my paper in Poona Orientalist, Vol. II. 
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known that the story of the Paramfras’ origin was, in its turn, 
as shown elsewhere (Rajasthan Bharati, III, 2, 2ff.) by us, based 
on a similar legend in the Raémdyana regarding the Sakas, the 
Pahlavas, the Kambojas and some other non-Aryan tribes who 
are said to have been created by Vasistha to fight against 
Vigvamitra, the snatcher of his cow, Kamadhenu.® In the 
Navasdhasankacharita the first Param4ra is said to have been 
created for the same purpose, i.e., for bringing back Vasistha’s 
cow.?° 

Myths of origin from Indra, the Moon, and the Sun. 
The myth of origin from Indra is found only in the Sevadi 
Plates of Ratnapala.' The descent from the Moon, besides 
being mentioned in their gotrochchdra, which speaks of the Chau- 
hans as SomavamSins, i.e., Ksatriyas of the lunar family,'? 
appears to have been accepted as true at one time by the Chau- 
han rulers of Chandravati.!3 The Prthvirdjavijaya, a Chauhan 
pragasti (probably of Vigraharaja IV’s reign), the Hammiramaha- 
kdvya and the Surjandcharita describe the Chauhans as solar 
Ksatriyas;!4 and of modern writers, Dr. G.H. Ojha has written 
much to support the Chauhans’ claim to solar origin.© The 
VamSabhdaskara, the authority of which is utilised by some writers 
of the traditional school, tries to strike a compromise between 
the theories of solar and fire origin by regarding the Sun and 
Fire as ultimately identical.'¢ 

Criticism of the above myths. The above myths go 
against and, in a way, refute each other. The theory of Atndra 
origin, as already stated, is supported by only one solitary 
epigraph; and even regarding that we are not sure whether the 
writer ever meant Indra by the word, prdchidikpatt. He might 
have mistakenly used it for the Sun, the actual lord of the 
eastern quarter for an unsophisticated mind. The theory of 


9. Bdalakdnda, Cantos 54-55. 

10. Canto XI, vv. 64-71. 

11. See footnote 1. 

12. Annals and Antiquities of Rojasthan, 11, p. 357. 

13. See verse 8 of Luntigadeva’s Abi inscription, (v. 1377). 

14. PV., I and IL; prasasti, vv. 35-37; HM., I, 14-173; SC., VII, 


15. History of Rajpitand, 1, po. 72-74. 
16. See for instance Pandit Jhabarmalla Sharma’s paper in the Rdjas- 
théni, Calcutta, III, Part 2, pp. 1-8. 
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lunar origin is never mentioned before V. 1377. The theory of 
solar ‘origin cannot be traced earlier than the middle of the 
twelfth century. Thus, even this the earliest of these theories is 
not old enough to settle satisfactorily the question of the Chau- 
hans’ real origin; it merely registers the Sakambhari Chauh4ns’ 
claim to solar descent, without providing even a single cogent 
argument to prove it. Even if we take all the statements in its 
support at their face value, they would not prove that the 
Chauhans belonged to a pure Ksatriya stock, because according 
to these the first Chauhan was born after Kaliyuga had set in, 
the Buddha had been an avatdra of Visnu and the Mlechchhas 
had begun invading India.17 To be a member of the solar 
family, he therefore should have been some very late descen- 
dant of Iksvaku, the first solar king of India. Curiously enough, 
however, he is described as such neither by the early Prthviraja- 
vijaya, nor the medieval Hammiramahakdvya; nor the compara- 
tively late Surjanacharita of Chandragekhara. He is mentioned 
instead as a son of the Sun-god, i.¢., as an uncle of Iksvaku, if 
we must decide at all the question of the exact relationship 

between Iksvaku and ChahamAna; and that such uncles, when 

separated from each other not merely by some generations but 

aeons, actually had little connection with each other or with the 

epic solar Ksatriyas needs perhaps no demonstration. We know 

that, like Chahamana, the monkey-king, Sugriva, the divine 

twins Afvins, the fiery Revanta, and Yama were reputedly the 

sons of Sarya.18 Yet does anyone maintain that they were solar 

Ksatriyas (with their pedigrees running up to Rama and 

Raghu) or even blood-relations in any recognised sense ? 

The value of the myths. But, though individually in- 
defensible, cumulatively the above myths are not without consi- 
derable value regarding the problem of the Chauhans’ origin. 
According to the Achalegvara inscription of Luntigadeva, the 
first Chauhan was created after the solar and lunar races had 
become extinct.!® His services were needed to put down the 
asuras interfering with the sacrificial rites of the sage Vatsa. ‘The 


17. PY., 1, 36-74. 
18. Jbid., II, 31-84. 
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Agnikula myths centre round a similar core, though external 
details, no doubt, are quite different. The myths of solar origin 
regard Chahamana as a Ksatriya created in Kaliyuga. He was 
produced, they say, to wipe out the Mlechchhas.2° Thus these 
myths agree in pointing to two facts:— 

1. That the Chauhans were not tribally connected with the 
old lunar and solar Ksatriyas. 

2. That the Chauhans probably gained recognition as Ksa- 
triyas rather late in history, and most probably by 
fighting for Hinduism against non-Hindus. 

The views of Tod, V.A. Smith, and William Crooke. 
More than a century ago, Tod seems to have discovered these 
truths. But with the imperfect data at his disposal, he regarded 
the Chauhans as descendants of the non-Aryan Taksakas.*4 
V.A. Smith believes them to be related to the three other 
Agnikula races, the Pratiharas, the Paramaras and the Solankis, 
and approvingly quotes William Crooke’s remark that the 
Agnikula myth “‘represents a rite of purgation by fire, the scene 
of which was the southern Rajpitana whereby the impurity of 
the foreigners was removed and they became fitted to enter the 
Hindu caste system.’’?? 

Criticism of these views. Though not without a modi- 
cum of truth, the above views cannot be accepted, because 
while making too much of the Agnikula myth which, as shown 
above, isa fabrication of perhaps the fifteenth century, they 
wholly ignore the evidence of the inscriptions of the so-called 
Agnikula races according to which the Pratiharas of Mandor 
were the descendants of a Brahmana, Harigchandra, and his 
Ksatriya wife, Bhadra, the Paramaras perhaps of the Vasistha 
Brahmanas of the Abi area, and the Chauhdans of a Brahmana 
claiming Vatsa gotra.*5 

Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar’s theory. Much more comprehen- 
sive, far better reasoned, and almost brilliant, though no less 


20. PV.,IT, 68. 


21. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, I, p. 80. 

22. Early History of India, 3rd edition, p. 412. 

23. For the Mandor Pratiharas’ origin see my paper in the Birld Vidyd 
Vihdr Magazine, Vols. If and III, pp. 11-20; for the Paramaras, the 
Rajasthan Bharati III, Pt. 2, pp. 2-8; and for the Chauhdns our view in this 
chapter. 
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boldly speculative than these is the theory of the Chauhans’ 
origin advanced by Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar who maintains that, 
most probably, the Chauhans were Khazars and originally 
belonged to a priestly section of some foreign tribes.?4 
The first of Dr. Bhandarkar’s theses, viz., that they were 
Khazars is based on a coin of Vasudeva Vahman. On its 
obverse is a legend in Sassanian-Pahlavi which reads ‘‘Saf 
Varsu Tef-Sri Vasudeva” in the inner circle to the right, and 
on the margin, ‘Saf Varsu Tef-Wahman Multan Malka’, 
meaning Sri Vasudeva Vahman, king of Multan. On the 
reverse we have Sri Vasudeva in Nagari characters and the 
Pahlavi legend, Tukan Zaulistan Sapardalakshan, i.e., Takka, 
Zabulistan and-Sapadalaksa. As the letters v and ch were in 
old Indian scripts so similar to each other that one could 
easily be mistaken for the other, Dr. Bhandarkar concludes 
that ‘‘Vasudeva Chahman’’, 1.e., Vasudeva Chahamfna is the 
right reading instead of ‘‘Vasudeva Vahman’”’ as read by Rap- 
son, and that this Vasudeva Chahamfna, again, should be 
identified with Vasudeva mentioned in the Prthvirdjavijaya and 
the Prabandhakoga as the founder of the Sakambhari line of the 
Chauhins. The PrabandhakoSa places him in V. 608, but accord- 
ing to Dr. Bhandarkar this dating is wrong, because the coin 
discussed above shows that he could not probably have flourish- 
ed before 627 A.D. Vasudeva of the coin probably was the 
chieftain of a foreign tribe called Khazar which later on came 
to be known as Gurjara. So Vasudeva Chahamana of the Prthvi- 
rajavijaya and the Prabandhakofa, with whom the Khazar Vasu- 
deva has been identified, and naturally also the tribe to which 
he belonged, must be regarded as of foreign extraction. 
Criticism of the theory. It is not difficult to disprove 
the above view. It is undoubtedly easy to read Chahman for 
Vahman in the Nagari script of the seventh century, the two 
letters being similar as pointed out by Dr. Bhandarkar. But how 
does he explain its being read as Wahman when the legend is 
actually in Sassanian-Pahlavi script ? The coin under discussion 
has, according to Rapson,% the name Sri Vasudeva only in 


24. Dr. Bhandarkar’s article in JA., XLI, pp. 25-29. 
25. Rapson’s Indian Coins, pp. 30-31. 
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Nagari characters and all the remaining portions in Sassanian- 
Pahlavi; and in this foreign script, in which alone, it might be 
noted, the name Vahman occurs, the letters v and ch are quite 
dissimilar. According to Dr. J.M. Unvala, with whom I had 
some correspondence on the subject, the forms of these two 
letters in Sassanian, invariably, are 1(v) and ‘(ch) respective- 
ly in all the three positions, initial, medial and final. Only 
very rarely are archaic forms met with, viz., 2 and por ©. 
*‘In all the forms, however, v and ch are never ambiguous and v 
cannot be read ch or vice versa.”’ As this similarity of the letters, 
however, forms the very foundation of Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory 
of the Khazar origin of the Chauhans, needing as it does as its 
first requisite the similarity of the words Vahman and Chah- 
man, it loses all its force the moment we realise that the letters 
vy and ch do not possess in Sassanian-Pahlavi the similarity that 
they have in the Nagari of the seventh century. 

Priestly origin. In support of the second part of his 
theory, namely, that the Chauhans “‘belonged to some priestly 
class of foreign tribes’, Dr. Bhandarkar gives the following 
reasons :— 

(1) Samanta, the earliest prince mentioned in records after 
Vasudeva, has been called a Brahmana of the Vatsa 
gotra in the Bijolia inscription. 

(2) The poet RajaSekhara’s marriage with Avantisundari, 
a Chauhan lady, can be explained only if we regard 
the Chauhans as Brahmanas. 

Partial correctness of the view. We agree partially 
with this part of Dr. Bhandarkar’s theory. That there is not 
much ground for assigning a foreign origin to the Chauhdans 
has been shown above. But that they were originally Brah- 
manas has to be conceded, though not on the basis of Dr. 
Bhandarkar’s second reason, the marriage of Avantisundari 
with the Brahmana poet, Rajagekhara, inasmuch as anuloma 
marriages were till then permitted both by canonical and cus- 
tomary law.?® Personal examination of the cast of the Bijolia 


26. Ibn Khurdadba mentions anuloma marriages as current in this time. 
The Brahmana Harifchandra married the KsatriyA Bhadra (E/, XVIII, 


Pp. 95). Sangamaraja of Kashmir gave his daughter in marriage to a 
Brahmana (Rdjatarangini, VII, 10-12). 
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inscription, kindly made over to me by the late Dr. G.H. Ojha, 
would convince others, as it has convinced me, that Dr. Bhan- 
darkar is right in regarding “faq: staeanta ua’ as the right 
reading instead of “‘fagstacamty qa’ of Kaviraja Shyamaldas’s 
defective edition. This obviously is an unambiguous state- 
ment of the Brahmana origin of the Chauhans; and in spite of 
all the attempts to explain it away,?? we feel inclined to believe 
it, when we find it supported fully by the Kydm Khan Raso of the 
Muslim Chauh4an author, Jan,2§ and in a great measure by the 
Sandha inscription of the Chauhans of Jalor and the Achaleé- 
vara inscription of the Chauhans of Chandravati.?® Jan makes 
Chahuvana a descendant of Vatsa of the Jamadagnya gotra; the 
inscriptions state that the first Chauhan was born from the eye 
and meditation of the sage Vatsa. The Chauhans’ gotrochchara 
speaks of them as vatsagotrins, and though this by itself would 
be no strong argument, because the Rajpiits are known at times 
to have adopted the gotras of their purohitas,®° the additional 
evidence supplied in this connection by the records just men- 
tioned disposes one to treat this as an extra reason for regard- 
ing Samanta of Sakambhari and his ancestors as. Brahmanas 
who like the Pallavas, Kadambas, and the Guhilas were either 
forced or induced by the prevailing conditions to give up their 
priestly calling and enter the Ksatriya fold.%4 


27. Mr. Akshaya Keerty Vyas equates vipra with mahideva and the 
latter term with Maharaja, even though there is not a single instance in the 
vast range of Sanskrit literature and epigraphy where the word vipra can 
conclusively be shown to have been used for a Ksatriya. 

28. vv. 45-48 put as an appendix to this chapter. For a fuller discussion 
see my introduction to the Raso (No. 13, Utara GUae DeqAAaT, wayqz) 

2g. Sindh inscription, v. 4 and Achalesvara inscription, v. 7. 

go. For the controversy on the gotras of the Rajpits see C.V. Vaidya’s 
History of Medieval India, 1, pp. 50ff. and Dr. G.H. Ojha’s History of Raj- 
putdnd, I, pp. 347 ff. The matter can only be of secondary interest to a student 
of Chauhan history, because SAmanta’s gotva can only be his own and not 
his purohita’s. He is mentioned by our authorities not only as a Vatsagotrin 
but also as a vipra or Brahmana; and a Brahmana is required by no authority, 
old or new, to take the gotra of a purohita. 

31. For the Pallavas and Kadambas see Dr. D.C. Sircar’s Successors of 
the Sdtavdhanas, pp. 225ff. and Dr. K.P. Jayaswal’s History of India, 150 A.D. 
to 350 A.D., pp. 225ff. For the Guhilas read Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar’s Guhilots, 
FPASB, 1909, pp. 167ff. and Mrs. M, Sharma’s Origin of the Guhilots, THQ? 
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The original habitat of the Chauhans. With our main 
problem thus settled, at least tentatively, we pass on to the 
next one most connected with it, namely, that of the original 
habitat of the Chauhans. Negatively, we might, after our criti- 
cism of Dr. Bhandarkar’s view and the Agnikula myth, state 
that it was neither Abi nor probably a foreign country. On the 
positive side we have the following indications :— 


(1) Inscriptions as well as old historical chronicles connect 
them with Jangaladega and Sapadalaksa.** 

(2) Tradition maintains that they moved northwards and 
conquered Delhi from the Tomaras, which isa fact 
corroborated by epigraphic evidence.*% 

(3) The description in the Prthvirdjavijaya puts Vasudeva’s 
capital a little to the east of Sambhar.*4 


(4) The Harsa inscription (V. 1030) shows that Ananta 
province (the tract situated near Sikar in the Jaipur 
division of Rajasthan) was the Chauhdans’ old seat of 
power. It was here that tantrapdla Ksmapala tried to 
attack Vigraharaja II’s grandfather Vakpati, and it 
was here that the Chauhans had the temple of their 
family deity, Harsadeva. 


(5) The Bijolia inscription regards Samanta as an Ananta- 
samanta, which in the light of the description in the 


XXVIII, 83f. The progenitor of the Kadambas was, according to their 

earliest inscription, a Brahmana named Mayidrasgarman. That the first 
Kadamba should have been, after the lapse of some time, regarded as a 
four-armed figure sprung from a drop of sweat that fell on the ground near a 
kadamba tree from the forehead of Siva is an interesting fact showing how 
mythical accounts could be made up regarding the origin of important 
historical figures. Bappa, the founder of the Guhila dynasty of Mewéar, is 
mentioned as a vipra up to Kumbha’s time. 

32. See IA, 1912, p. 196; ASR, VI, Plate XXI ; Surathotsava, Il, 46 ; 
Sukrtasankirtana, II, 43 etc. 

33. See JPASB, XLIII, p. 108 and my paperon the Tomaras of 
Delhi in the Rdjasthdn Bharati, III, parts 3-4. Prthvirdjardso also speaks of 
the Chauhans having reached Delhi from Ajmer. 

34. Vasudeva is made to start from the western extremity of the lake 
Saimbhar, to have the town of Sambhar on the way, and to proceed from 
there to bis capital, an anonymous city, which may have been in the Ananta 
district of Sapadalaksa. 
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Inscription can only mean that he was a sémanta of the 
Ananta province.5 


(6) The Bijolia inscription mentions also his being origi- 
nally at Ahichchhatrapura, a name not inappropriate 


for the capital of Ananta-gochara, i.e., the land of Ananta, 
the lord of Nagas.36 


(7) The Prthvirdjavijaya, Hammiramahakdvya and the Surjana- 
charita give Pushkar as Chaham4na’s birth-place. | 

No part of this evidence will go against us, if we conclude 
that their cradle-land was in the tract extending approximately 
from Pushkar in the south to Harsa in the north. It had every 
right to be called Jangaladega on account of abounding in pilu, 
karira, and Sami trees, the characteristic vegetation of such a 
tract,®? and was also included in the territory which, according 
to the Skanda Puréna was known as Sakambhara-sapddalaksa*® 
and has been mentioned as Siwalikh by Minhaj-us-Siraj.°* 


35. The words of the Bijolia inscription are: “‘gyqeqtazaayaaa:” 
These can be interpreted in two ways, 
(1) Samanta, a sdmanta or chief of Ananta. 
(2) Samanta who had anenta or innumerable sdmantas. 
In view of the statements in the Harsa inscription, we have adopted 
the first sense, though the second one is not impossible and the 
poet might have intended to convey that too in addition to its 
primary sense. A third interpretation, Samanta who was known as 
Ananta, suggested by Dr. H.C. Ray, can be regarded as incorrect. 


36. For one more indication in the Bijolia inscription see the last two © 
sentences of the chapter. 


37° ATANYW seqeq eqrqqrataqe: | 
walmUclacaradteanneda Fe : I 
eftdasatau acca: | 
; : : || 
ah gtenen aa aoe ree (Sabdarthachintamoni p. 991 ) 
38. See the Kumirikhanda of the Skanda Purdna which mentions a few 
other Sopddaloksas, i.e., territorial units supposed to have 14 lac villages. 
‘The Chauhdns belonged to the Sakambhara-sapddalakya which probably is 
the territorial unit meant by Wassaf who writes that ‘‘Siw4lik contains 
125,000 towns and villages.” (ED., III, p. 31.) 
39. Read for instance the following : — 
(a) ‘‘Again, he (Muhammad Bahlim) rebelled, and founded the 
fortress of Naghawr, in the territory of Siw4likh” (p. 110). 
(b) ‘‘This Taj-ud-din was inthe service of Malik Karim-ud-din 
hamzah at Naghawr of Siw4likh.”’ (p. 200). 
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The Harsa inscription regards it as the Chauhans’ land; and it. 
was so also according to the Bijolia inscription, if my interpre- 
tation of the term, Ananta-sdmanta is correct. No Ahichchhatra- 
pura is to be found there at present.‘° But that it could have 
existed in this tract alone can be inferred from the fact that 
Vasudeva, the earliest Chauhan ruler known to us, 1s connect- 
ed with the Sambhar lake, and another very early ruler, Nrpa 
or Naradeva, the successor of Samanta of Ahichchhatrapura, 
is described as reigning at Pirnatalla or Pintala in the Jodh- 
pur Division of Rajasthan.“! Ahichchhatrapura may have been 
somewhere between Pintala and Sambhar; at least it could not 
have been very far from them, for we have no evidence what- 
soever to put the early Chauhfns in any area except that indi- 
cated in the beginning of this paragraph. 


(c) ‘*The seat of territory, Ajmir, with the whole of the Siw4likh 
(territory), such as Hansi, Sirsuti, and other tracts were sub- 
jugated.” (pp. 468-469) . 

(dq) A year subsequent to this, in 624 A.D., he marched against 
the fort of Mandawar within the limits of the Siw4lik territory 
(p. 11). Raverty’s translation of the Tabaqdt-i-Ndsiri, 

40. Dr. G.H. Ojha and Dewan Bahadur H.B. Sarda, however, think 
that Ahichchhatrapura still exists in the form of Nagor, a town in the Jodh- 
pur Division. Their chief arguments for identifying the towns are: — 

(1) That the names Ahichchhatrapura and Nagor are synonymous, 

(2) That Nagor was at a hard day’s ride from Sambhar. The 
Prthvirdjovijaya puts WVasudeva’s capital, presumably Ahi- 
chcbhatrapura, at the same distance from SAambhar. 

The synonimity, however, is doubtful, because not only Ahichchhatrapura 

is not an exact equivalent of Nagor or Nagapura, the exact equivalent being 

Ahipura, but also because Nagapura or Nagor, in spite of being a well-known 

Jaina tirtha, is never mentioned as Ahichchhatrapura in any Jain work, 

Even more unsound is the argument from the Prthvirdjavijaya. The descrip- 

tion there shows that Vasudeva passed the night in the temple of Sakam- 
bhari. (See the last verse of Canto IV.) Early in the morning, he started 

from there for his capital which he reached a, little after sunrise, So 

naturally Vasudeva’s capital could not have been at a hard day’s ride from. 
Sambhar, at least according to the Prthvirdjavijava. 


41. See verses 11 and 12 of the Bijolia inscription. Vignu in verse 11 
equals Vasudeva. 
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An extract from the Kyadm Khan Raso regarding the origin 
of the Chauhdns 


smeay fate arta aa’ 

are wat asHafra, fat afrcat aft are | 
TMU fas Ta Wal, AC AHH TE UYN 
TWA FF At zg, AH FHT Fiat 
aigaia § Wat F, FT aa aM aMag ven 
41% Wal Fa ae wi, faq afrat aie ATE 1 
areata fafa aa way, HAT ATAT ATR UVC 
Mat Tet HA, AE Ae F ata 

ae eT STH, THR A AT ATT UNS 


(FATAA UMN, WHAM FUaes Afrax TERT, Fs ¥) 
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SOME EARLY CHAUHAN DYNASTIES 
The Chauhians of Bhrgukachchha (Broach) 


To the Chauhans of Broach belongs the earliest of the 
Chauhan inscriptions discovered so far, viz., the Hansot Plates of 
V. 813=756 A.D. which refer themselves to the reign of the 
illustrious Nagavaloka and record the gift of a village in the 
Akriregvaravisaya! (modern Ankalegvar taluka) by Bhartr- 
vaddha II, the Chauhan chief of Bhrgukachchha. The donor’s 
genealogy has been given as follows:— 


In the Chauhan family :— 


Rajan MaheSvaradima 
sig aes 
Bhartrvaddha (I) 
Paramamaéhesvara Haradima 


Dhru bhatadeva 
Paramamahe$vara-samad higotapafichamahdsabda-mahdsamantadhipati 
Bhartrvaddba(II) 


It is obvious from the donor’s titles that he was a feudatory 
of Nagavaloka (Nagabhata I of the Imperial Prathihara dynas- 
ty?) to whose reign the grant has been referred. The five 
members of Bhartrvaddha II’s family, who preceded him, have 
been given a good deal of conventional praise. But as the first 
of them bears merely the colourless title rdjan and the 
others do not enjoy even this distinction, they probably were 
no more than petty chieftains. Broach, at least, could not have 


1. Edited by Sten Konow, El, pp. 197-204. The occasion of the grant 
was a solar eclipse. 

2. That the termination avaloka was not confined to the Rastrakitas 
is shown by Nagabhata II of the Imperial Pratihadra dynasty. being called 
Nagavaloka in the Pathari inscription of Parabala (EJ, IX, pp. 252 ff.), the 
Harsga inscription of Vigraharaja II of Sakambhari (JA, 1913, pp. 57 ff.) and 
in the Prabhdvakacharita (p. 109 of the Nirnayasagar Edition, Bombay ). 
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been under them, for we find the Gurjara ruler Jayabhata III 
ruling there up to 736 A.D.3 

Bhartrvaddha II was, probably, the first Chauhan ruler of 
Lata, and his rise to power was, in all likelihood, due to the 
incursions of Junaid, the Governor of Sind under Caliph 
Hisham (724-743 A.D.), whose armies are known to have 
raided Broach,‘ and advanced even further to the south to- 
wards Nausari where their further progress was barred by 
strong Chalukya forces led by Avanijandsraya PulakeSin of Lata.® 
The Arabs retired from there. But we hear no more after this 
of the Gurjara kingdom of Broach. Its place was taken, per- 
haps, immediately, or shortly after, by the principality founded 
by the Chauhan chief Bhartrvaddha II who is believed to have 
been related in some way or other to the rulers of Valabhi® and 
was, one might reasonably feel sure, helped in rising to this 
new dignity by his overlord Nagabhata I, the Gwalior inscrip- 
tion of whose descendant Mihira Bhoja’ describes him (Naga- 
bhata I) as a defeater of the big army of the lord of 
Mlechchhas.® 

The destruction of the Gurjara kingdom of Broach took place 
somewhere between 736 A.D., the last date known for Jaya- 
bhata III, and 738 A.D., the year of PulakeSin’s Nausari grant 
mentioned above. Bhartrvaddha II’s principality must, there- 
fore, have come into existence between this slightly uncertain 
date and 756 A.D., the year of the Hansot Plates. Tammim, 
the successor of Junaid, is known to have been a weak Gover- 
nor during whose time the Arabs had to retire from many 
places that they had previously occupied.® Broach was obvi- 
ously one of the places they had to be evacuated. 

We have no information about the successors of Bhartrvaddha 
II. Probably the dynasty ended with him, because within one 


3. Seehis BBRAS Plate of Aévina, Chedi Samvat 486, published in 
the Gujorat-na-Aitihasika-lekha, 11, pp. 53 ff. 

4. Biladuri, E. & D.. I, p. 126. 

5. Verhandlugen des VII internationalen orientalisten-congresses, Vienna, 
1888, arische Section, 231f. 

. Sten Konow reached this conclusion on the basis of Maitraka 
Dhruvabhata Siladitya VII having had the same name as Chauhan Dhri- 
bhata, the father of Bhartrvaddha II. The reason is not very convincing- 

7. EI XVIII, pp: 107ff. 
8. Ibid. verse 4. 
g. Biladuri, E. @ D.I, p. 126. 
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year of his Hansot Plates we find the Rastrakiita Governor 
Kakka II granting lands to a Brahmana from Jambisar which 
is not more than 25 miles or so from Bhrgukachchha.’® The 
Ellora DaSavatara inscription ascribes some victories in Lata 
to Dantidurga, the founder of the Rastrakita line of the 
Deccan." As he was a contemporary of Bhartrvaddha II, both 
the establishment of the governorship of Kakka Rastrakita in 
Gujarat and the disappearance of the Lata kingdom of the 
Chauhans within the short period intervening between the 
Hansot and Antroli-Chharoli grants may be ascribed to the 
brilliant military achievements of Dantidurga. 

Later Chauhdns of Bhrgukachha. Nearly four centuries later, 
we once more come across a Chauhan dynasty ruling in 
this tract with its headquarters at Broach. A little before V. 
1279, the important port of Cambay also had belonged to it. 
It had been in the bhukti of the Sindhurdja, the younger bro- 
ther of Simha, the Chauhan ruler of Broach, and had been 
captured by Lavanyaprasada Vaghela of Dholkaas the result of 
a battle in which the Chauhan forces had been decisively 
beaten.12 And then closely in the wake of this event had 
followed another defeat. Sirnhana, the Yadava ruler of Devagiri, 
slew Sindhuraja on the banks of the Narmada and put his son 
Sankha!® into captivity. But for the help of their erstwhile 
enemy Lavanyaprasada who not liking any increase in the 
power of his rival Simhana came to the Chauhans’ rescue while their 
professed ally Devapala of Malwa hung back for sheer fear, 
Bhrgukachchha and its adjoining territories would have passed 
into the hands of the Yadavas.'4 

This act of political generosity turned Simha, the Chauhan 
ruler of Broach, into a friend of Lavanyaprasada.!§ But Simha. 
does not appear to have lived long after this event. About V. 
1280, he was succeeded by his nephew Sankha who had 
been released from Yadava captivity with a view, perhaps, to 


10. See Kakka II’s Antroli-Chhiroli Grant, JBBRAS XVI, pp.105 ff- 

11. Archaeological Survey of Western India, V, P. 88. 

12. KXirtikaumudi, IV, 75 and 84-87. 

13. Jbid., IV, 82; Vasantavildsa, V, 42-43; Hammiramadamardana, II,. 
p. 17, Sankha was known also as Sangramasimha. 

14. Hammiramadamardana, I, 13, Vasantavildsa, V, 29-30. 

15. Kirtikaumudi, IV, 71. 
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fomenting trouble against the Chaulukyas.!*¢ Sankha was an 
ambitious chief eager to get back his patrimony of Cambay not 
only for sentimental but also monetary reasons, because Cam- 
bay, in this period, was one of the most flourishing ports of 
Western India. Moreover, the political situation was not, from 
his point of view, unfavourable. Simhana of Devagiri was 
once again on the march, this time devastating Chaulukya terri- 
tories; and the Marwér princes had revolted against their 
Chaulukya overlord Bhima II, probably on account of all 
political authority having passed away into the hands of the 
Dholka Vaghelas, Lavanyaprasadda and his son Viradhavala.?? 
Sankha, accordingly, marched against Cambay, then held by 
Lavanyaprasada’s Jain Governor Vastupala, but after gaining 
some initial success, he was worsted in the battle that followed, 
most probably because his forces were numerically inferior to 
those of his adversary. He had to retire precipitately to Broach 
where, after some time, he succeeded in organising a strong 
anti-Chaulukya confederacy consisting of himself, the Yadava 
ruler Simhana of Devagiri, and Devapala, the ruler of Malwa.1® 
This time the situation for Sankha was better than even 
on the previous occasion, because I]tutmish, the Sultan of Delhi, 
had overrun the kingdom of Mewar, and was now advancing 
on Gujarat with his mighty forces.!® Had the allies now held to- 
gether and struck, the Vaghela forces would have been over- 
powered. But they let slip this golden opportunity, and Vastu- 
pala, the Dholka minister, making adroit use of the rivalry 
between the rulers of Devagiri and Malwa and the fact that 
Sankha’s father had been slain in a battle by Sirmhana of Deva- 
giri, sowed so successfully the seeds of dissension among the allies 
that, instead of attacking the Vaghela forces, they began fighting 
amongst themselves and Sankha had once again to try single- 
handed his luck in an attack on Cambay.®° He had apparently 
no success, because from V. 1279-1222 A.D. to at least V. 1288~ 
1231 A.D. Cambay was being governed by Vastup4la’s son 
16. Kirtikaumudi, IV, 89. See below also the account of Udayasimha 
of Jalor. 
17. Ibid., IV, 59, See below also the account of Udayasimha. 


18. Jbid., Canto V, Vasantavildsa, Canto V, Hammiramadamardana, 


p. 6. 
19. See below the chapter on Udayasimha of Jalor for references. 
20. Hammiramadamardana, p. 20f. 
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Jayatsirhha.*1 Sankha probably lost Broach soon after his second 
fight for we find it being ruled in V. 1298-1241 A.D. by 
Vastupala’s nephew Lavanyasimha.** The Broach dynasty of 
the Chauhans thus most probably ended with Sankha. 

Sankha was a well-known warrior?’ and obviously a good 
diplomat. His attacks on the Vaghelas were well-timed, though 
they miscarried, because he had insufficient resources at his 
command and could not, with his position as a mahdmandalesvara, 
direct the policy of stronger and more influential rulers like 
Devapala. His was not, at least, an inglorious failure. 

The relationship between the family of Sankha and Bhartr- 
vaddha IT is unknown. But it is not unlikely, as surmised by Dr. 
H.C. Ray, that they might have been related, for both are 
known to have belonged to Broach.” 


The Chauhans of Dholpur. 


The second oldest available inscription of the Chauhans 
is that of Chandamahasena of Dholpur?® whose genealogy is 
given as follows : 

In the Chauhana family— 


Isuka 


Mahisarama =Kanhulla who became a 
satt on the death of her 
husband. 

Chandamahdsena 

The chief facts that we glean about Chandamahiasena 
from this inscription are that he ruled at Dhavalapuri (Dholpur) 
in V. 898 (a.p. 842), was extremely liberal to Brahmanas 
whom he rewarded in various ways, and was probably a devotee 
of the Sun-god for whom he had a temple built in the forest 
adjoining Dholpur. The lords of the Mlechchhas settled on both 
sides of the river Chambal paid him homage, and chiefs 


a1. Jinavijaya, Prachina-Jainalekha-sangraha, II, p. 47. 

22. Catalogue of Mss. in the Pattan Bhanddrs (G. O. S.), p. 60. 

23. Images of 12 chiefs defeated by him dangled, bound with a gold 
chain, from his left foot (Vasantavildsa, V, 28). See also the Hammiramada- 
mardana II, p. 21. 

24. Dynastic History of Northern India, II, p. 1058. 

25. Edited by Hultzsch, <DMG, XL, pp. 38 ff. 
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like Anirjita, perhaps lords of small villages lying near Dholpur, 
moved about the town with downcast looks. Unfortunately, 
however, we know nothing about Anirjita and have no satis- 
factory means of identifying the Mlechchhas who served him. 
Dr. H.C. Ray throws out a suggestion that would identify 
them with the Arabs of Sindh.?® But in view of the fact that 
there is no other evidence to prove that the Muslims were settled 
as far east as that before the time of Muhammad Ghori, it is 
probably better to regard them as Bhils who are even now found 
on both the banks of the Chambal and are expressly included 
by Hemachandra among the Mlechchha tribes of India.?? 
Chandamahasena was probably a feudatory of Bhoja I, 
the Pratihara ruler of Kanauj, whose Barah grant was issued 
in V. 893. He may have reached ‘the territory of Dholpur 
with the troops of Bhoja’s grandfather Nagabhata II, who 
conquered many strongholds on this side and died in V. 890.28 
We know nothing about Chandamahasena’s successors. 


The Chauhans of Pratabgarh 

For the Chauhans of Pratabgarh we have two inscriptions, 
both of which were originally set up in the temples at Ghonta- 
varsika, modern Ghofarsi, a village seven miles to the east of 
Pratabgarh. The first of these, besides recording a grant of 
Mahendrapala II of Kanauj, dated in the Vikrama year 1003 
(A.D. 946), and of Bhartrpatta, son of Khommana, in V. 999, 
gives the following genealogy of Mahendrapala II’s Chauhan 
mahdasdmanta Indraraja, the builder of the temple of the Sun-god 
Indradityadeva where our inscription was originally set up.”® 

In the Chéhamana family, the support of Bhoja— 

Govindaraja 


| 
Durlabharaja 


Indraraja 
26. Dynastic History of Northern India, II, p. 1059, n. 4. 
27. aea-fuea-fecraredt wale ra eaTTAT: 
(Quotation in the Sabddrthachintémani, III, p. 441) 
28. See the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja, verses 8 and 11 (E/., XVIII, 


29. Edited by Dr. G. H. Ojha, EJ., XIV, pp. 160 ff. 
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The temple must have been built before V. 999 (a.p. 942), the 
year of Bhartrpatta’s grant to the god Indradityadeva. 

From the Harsa inscription we learn that Giivaka I of 
Sakambhari held an honoured place at the court of Nagabhata 
II.8° Giivaka II gave his sister in marriage to the lord of Kanauj, 
most probably to Bhoja I.®! So is it not likely that Indraraja’s 
ancestor who rendered conspicuous service to Bhoja might have 
‘been a member of the Sakambhari line ? The occurrence within 
three generations of the two names, Govindaraja and Durla- 
bharaja (so common among Sakambhari rulers) suggests the 
same _ conclusion, 

Indraraja’s grandfather bore the title bhdpa and is said to 
have helped the goddess of victory to cross the sea of battle with 
his powerful arms acting as oars. This might be mere conven- 
tional praise or refer to valuable help rendered by him to his 
overlord Mahipala against the R4astrakitas. Durlabhardaja, 
the next ruler, appears to have been just an ordinary prince. 
Indraraja has the title mahdsdmanta. As Madhava, the Prati- 
hara Governor of Ujjain, was also nothing more than a mahdsé- 
manta, Indraraja must have been a fairly powerful feudatory, 

The second Ghoftarsi inscription is unfortunately frag- 
mentary.®? The part containing the Samvat is gone but the 
name Durlabharaja is still there. So the Jaina temple in which 
the prafasti was set up may be assumed to have been built in 


the reign of Indraditya’s father Durlabharaja Chauhan mentioned 
above. 


Nothing is known about Indraraja’s successors. 


THE CHAUHANS OF CHANDWAR AND RAYABADDIYA 


Chandwar is known to most students of medieval history 
as the place where Jayachandra of Varanasi and Kanauj fell 
fighting against Muhammad Ghori. It might then have been 
included in the extensive dominions of the Gahadavalas. But 
later on we read ofa Chauhan kingdom of Chandwar which 
continued its existence there at least up to 1449 A.D. 


go. Verse 13, JA., XLII, pp. 66 ff. 
31. Prthvirdjavijaya, V. 32. 
32. Noticed by Dr. G. H. Ojha, History of the Pratdbgarh State, p. 24. 
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We do not know when the Chauhins first reached Chand- 
war. But as the Bhavisayatta-kaha of Sridhara, written at 
Chandwar in 1173 A.D., makes no mention of the Chauhans 
as rulers of the locality, and Jayachandra fought his last battle 
there in 1193 A.D., it is likely that the Chauhan Kingdom 
of Chandwar was founded after the fall of the Chauhan King- 
dom of Ajmer and the Gahadavala kingdom of Varanasi and 
Kanauj. Its rulers are called Sambhariraya or rulers of 
Sakambhari, an epithet perhaps indicating that they regarded 
themselves as descendants or relatives of Prithviraja III and 
came to Chandwar after their paternal kingdom in Rajasthan 
had been overthrown by the armies of Muhammad Ghori and 
Qutbuddin Aibak. Thanks to the prevailing hatred of the 
Muslim conquerors among the Hindu populace, the new 
kingdom soon gathered strength enough to give trouble to the 
Sultans of Delhi and, in alliance with other Rajpit Chiefships, 
to delay, not probably by decades but centuries, the complete 


subjugation of the present Uttar Pradesh. 
We have the following genealogy of its rulers up to 1256 


A.D. from the Aguvrataratnapradipa of Sridhara:*. 


Bharatapala of the Chauhan family 


Jahada (either a younger brother or son of 
haratapala) 
Ballala 


Ahavamalla=Isarade. He might have been a younger brother of Ballala 
who is mentioned as the first nandana or son of Jahada. 

As Ahavamalla was on the Chauhan throne in 1256 A.D. 
it is easy to put Bharatap§la, the first member of the dynasty 
mentioned here, in the first quarter or so of the thirteenth 
century. He is referred to very briefly in the colophon of the 
Apnuvorataratnapradipa as a protector of his towns, villages, country 
and people, (not because he was unimportant but on account of 
the simple reason that the poet was interested mainly in eulo- 
gising his patron Kanhada of the Lambakircha (Lemchi) 
family and his immediate ancestors, Sodha, Abhayap4la and 
Hallana. The details about the Chauhan rulers come in 
because the Lemchiis had been counsellors of these rulers. 


33. See Faina-grantha-prasasti-sangraha, II, pp. 30-31, edited by Para- 
manand Jain Shastri : Vir Sewa Mandir, Delhi 1963. 
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The most detailed account is that of Ahavamalla, the master 
of the Lemchi minister, Kanhada. 

This neglect of Bharatapdla’s achievements, however, is 
nicely made up by what I regard as very pertinent, though 
extremely brief reference to him in the pages of the Tabagdat-t- 
Nasiri. This chronicle speaks of the great encouragement given 
to Timiir Khan by Sultan Iy4ltimish, when the former pre- 
sented himself at the court with Ladda (ason oftheruler of 
Chandwéar) who had been taken captive in the battle of Chand- 
war.*4 There is no other direct reference to this important 
engagement. But we are told earlier in the account of Prince 
Nasiruddin that, on being appointed Governor of Oudh by 
Iyaltimish in 1226 A.D., he “‘sent to hell the accursed 
Bharti under whose sword more than 1,20,000 Musalm4ans 
had received martyrdom’’.® Sir Wolseley Haig thought that 
Bharti was a ruler of Kamaripa.*®® Hodivala identified him 
with Prthu who, according to the tradition current in Rang- 
pur, was aruler of Bhitargarh in the Jalpaiguri district of 
Eastern Bengal. He ‘drowned himself in a large tank in his 
capital to avoid pollution from the touch of the Kichakas 
(Musalmans) who invaded his country from the north.’ But as 
pointed out already by Dr. Habibullah, this identification is 
untenable, because Bharti is mentioned only in connection 
with Oudh.®’ It is better by far therefore to identify him 
with Bharat (aca), Bharti (aq) or Bharatapala who 
belonged to the area referred to and could have been the 
natural leader of an anti-Delhi confederacy. It is easy also to 
think of him as having fought the battle of Chandwéar in 
which Ladda, the prince of Chandwar, was taken captive 
by his enemies, It was probably again this reverse which was 
responsible for a temporary transfer of the Chauhan capital 
to Rayabaddiya which was another of their strongholds on 
the river Yamuna.*8 


34. Rizvi—Adi-Turk-kdlina Bhdrat, p. 63. 

35. Ibid., p. 30. : 

36. Cambridge History of India, III, 54. See also Dr. Habibullah's 
Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, p, 103; for other references 24-26. 

37. Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, p. 103. | 

38. Rdyabaddiya has not been satisfactorily identified so far. Dr. 
Hiralal regards it as Raibha on the Yamund, Pandit Paramanand thinks 
that it is Rapri. 
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From the description that we have in the Anuvrataratnapra- 
dipa it appears that Ahavamalla, the fourth ruler of the 
Chandwar line, used all expedients, force, intrigue as well as 
diplomacy to maintain his independence.®® He is described 
also as “Shaving rendered desolate the territories of his ene- 
mies, and carried out his duties as a Ksatriya. He was the 
mighty wrestler in the arena of battle against the unapproacha- 
ble Mlechchha Muslim ruler. He was like a spear in the heart of 
the valorous Hammira’’*®, i.e., the Muslim ruler of Delhi. 
As Ahavamalla was on the throne of Chandwar in 1256 
A.D., he can be presumed to have fought against Sultan NAasir- 
uddin (1246-1266 A.D.). 

The next connected account of the Chauhans of Chande 
war comes from the Bdhubalicharita of Dhanapala which was 
written in V. 1454 (1399 A.D.) during the reign of the Chauhan 
ruler, Ramachanda.*! The genealogy given in it can be tabu- 
lated as follows :— 


YaSavanta Chahivana*? 
Ganapati 
Karnadeva 

| 
Saranga 
maar (aici 


| 
Jayachanda Ramachanda 


If we calculate backwards from the dates known to us, 
Yaégavanta could not have been separated by more than a 
generation or so from Ahavamalla of the Anuvrataratnadipa; and 
as he (Yagavanta) is mentioned as ruling at Chandwar, which 
was the original capital of this line, perhaps either he or his 
father must have offered his allegiance to Balban or some one 
of his successors and agreed to rule as a tributary at Chandwar. 


39. Jaina-prasasti-sangraha, Part II, p. 28. 

40. Ibid., p. 28, column 2. Hammira is a Sanskritised form of Amir, 
a title used for Iyaltimish in Hammiramadamardana also. 

41. Ibid., p. 36. 

42. The manuscript reads Asavanta. 
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The next link in the history of the line is supplied by the 
colophon to the Punydsravakathé of Raidhii which speaks highly 
of Ramachanda and mentions the fact that the ruler had himself 
passed on the work of administration to the yuvardja Pratapa- 
rudra.*? Both, father and son, are known also from an image 
inscription of V. 1506 (1449 A.D.) which speaks of the rdjya 
of raéjadhiraja Ramchandradeva and yuvardja Pratapachandra- 
deva.“ 

Ganapati, Karnadeva and Saranga probably ruled contem- 

poraneously with the first three Tughlaq Sultans, Ghiydsuddin, 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq and Firiz Shah. The death of the 
last Sultan was followed by various attempts at independence 
by local chiefs and provincial governors. The Chauhans of 
Chardwar with their traditions of resistance to Muslim 
supremacy were not the people to miss such an opportunity ; 
and in H. 795 (1392-1393 A.D.) we find Abhayachanda Chau- 
hin leading a rebellious rising in which he was joined by 
Sumer Shah of Etawah, Sadharan, Jit Singh Rathore, 
Birbhan and many others.“® The rebels probably had some 
success. Finding that he could not reduce Chandwar by force, 
the Tughlaq general Mubarak Khan opened negotiations 
and by promises and engagements succeeded in persuading 
Abhayachand and his friends to cease hostilities and see him 
at Kannauj. Sumer (Shah) of Etawah alone remained be- 
hind. The rest were treacherously put to death.“* It was a 
good lesson in Turkish political morality. 

This treachery, however, did not probably do the Tughlaqs 
much good. Guided by the old and experienced Minister, 
‘Vasahara, the Chauhans appear to have continued their 
resistance and even to have become wholly independent of 
Delhi for the remaining duration of the Tughlaq dynasty. 

In 1414 A.D., Delhi passed under the control of a new 
dynasty and its first member, Khizr Khan, tried to bring again 


43. The reading by the Editor is ‘Pahugana pattihu’ which obviously 
is wrong. Gana and pattihu go together, so the right reading is ‘pahu Gana- 


44. jJainaprosastisangroha, Pt. II, Introduction, p. 111, note 3. 
45. Tdrikh-t-Mubdrakshéhi, English translation, G.O.S., pp. 161-162. 
46. Térikh-i-Mubérakshahi, English translation, G.O.S., p. 162-3. 
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the whole of the Doa&b and adjoining territories under the 
control of Delhi. His general Taj-ul-Mulk succeeded not 
only in defeating the ruler of Chandwar but in depriving him 
of the fort of Jalesar and reimposing Muslim supremacy over 
the area.*’ But the payment of tribute by the Chauhans must 
have been very irregular, for in 1420 A.D. we find T4aj-ul- 
Mulk raiding and looting the area of Chandwar and adjoining 
territories. “8 

Traditions speak of the Chauhans of the Do&b having 
been left at peace by Bahlol Lodi. But with the reign of 
Sikandar Lodi, who transferred his capital to Agra, the days 
of their independence, complete or partial, were over. We 
learn that in 1480 A.D. Sikander Lodi attacked his uncle 
Alam Khan who had been pretending to independence at 
Chandwar and Rapri.‘® Obviously both these areas had by 
then passed out of Rajpiit hands; and the same inference 
can be drawn from another event of Sikandar’s reign. Sikandar 
wanted to have Bay&na under imperial control. He, therefore, 
offered to give the fiefs of Chandwar, Jalesar, Marabara and 
Saket to its governor Sharaf Jalw4ni on the condition that he 
would surrender Bayana.°° This could have been possible only 
after the annexation of Chandwar to the Lodi dominions. 

Thus the Chauhan kingdom of Chandwar appears to have 
lasted for a little more than two hundred and fifty years. 
During the course of this fairly long existence, its scions might 
have established quite a few chiefships in Uttar Pradesh and 
Madhya Pradesh. Their connection with Chandwar should 
be an_ interesting subject of investigation for antiquarians 
and students of Rajpiit history.On my visit to Udaipur I 
found that Chandrabhan Chauhan from Mainpuri-Chandwar 
had come to fight the Mughals in the battle of Khanwaha,™ 
and was killed in action. His son Dalpat came to Mewar 
and was granted the Jagir of Bedla. The present Rao, Manohar 
Singh of Bedla, a Chandw&ari Chauhan and descendant of 
Dalpat, is a senior Umrao of Mewar (Rajasthan). 

47. CHI, Il, 206. 

48. Tarikh-i-Mubdrakshahi, English Translation, G.O.S., 213. 


49. CHI, Ill, p. 235. 
50. Ibid. 


51. See the Veer Vinod by Kaviraja Shyamal Das and Rdjpitdnd ké 
ltihdsa by Mm. G.H.Ojha. 


CHAPTER III 


THE CHAUHANS OF SAPADALAKSA OR JANGALADESA 
VASUDEVA TO VIGRAHARAJA II 


Vasudeva. The earliest ruler of the Sapadalaksa line 
mentioned in our records is Vasudeva. He was, in some way, 
connected with the Salt Lake of Sambhar. According to the 
mythical account in the fourth canto of the Prthvirdjavijaya, 
he received the gift of the Salt Lake of Sambhar from a Vidyd- 
dhara whom he had befriended. In the Bijolia inscription, the 
lake is said to have been born of him.! The Prabandhakofa genea- 
logy puts him in V. 608 or 551 A.D. As the number of genera- 
tions, however, which separated him from Vigraharaja II (V. 
1030), the first ruler of Sambhar with a definite date, is unknown, 
it is not easy to decide whether the date V. 608 for Vasudeva’s 
reign is right. Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar would, on the basis of a 
coin of Vasudeva Bahman, identified by him with this ruler 
(Vasudeva Chaham4na), put him in V. 627 A.D. That the 
view is untenable has been shown above.? 

Sdmanta. In Vasudeva’s family was born Samanta who 
is described in the Bijolia inscription as a Brahmana noble of 
Ananta (the tract near Harsa in Shekhawati) born in the 
Vatsa gotra at Ahichchhatrapura.® It is not now easy to identify 
the town. But, as already pointed out above, it might once have 
been the capital of the Ananta Province.* Samanta’s exact date 
is uncertain. But as he preceded Giivaka I, a contemporary 
of the Pratihara ruler Nagabhata II (V. 872) by six generations, 
his reign might be assumed to have ended about V. 725. The 
same date will also be arrived at, if we assign twenty-five years for 


1 Mrmactta afta cafe fact: Here Visnu= Vasudeva. 
2. See above, Chapter I. 


3. Verse 12. Dr. H.C. Ray’s view that he was known as Ananta too 
is not correct (DHWNI II. 1061). 
4. See above, Chapter, I. 
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each reign and count backwards from Vigraharaja II (V. 
1030).5 

Naradeva. The next ruler was Naradeva who ruled at 
Pirnatalla, most probably the village Pintala in the Jodhpur 
State. He is mentioned by the name Nrpa in the Bijolia inscrip- 
tion and as Naradeva in the Hammiramahdkavya, the Surjanacha- 
rita, and the Prabandhakofa genealogy.® 

Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar and Mr. Akshaya Keerty Vyas put 
one Parnatalla as Samanta’s successor.” But actually Pirnatalla 
of the Bijolia inscription, wherein alone the name is mentioned, 
as the name not ofa person but of a locality where Nrpa or 
Naradeva flourished. The real succession of the next four 
rulers after Naradeva, who are no more than mere names to us, 
an be tabulated as follows :— 


Jayaraja, son of Samanta® 
Vigraharaja (I) 
Chandraraja (I) 


Gopendraraja or Gopendraka. 

Durlabharaja I. Gopendraka’s | son Durlabharaja_ I 
achieved greater fame than his immediate predecessors. Accord- 
ing to the Prthvirdjavijaya, he bathed his sword at the confluence 
of the Ganga and the ocean and enjoyed the Gauda land." As his 
son Giivaka I was an honoured courtier of the Imperial Pratihara 
Nagabhafa II, this should be taken as a reference to the success 
achieved by the Chauhans in Bengal under the banner of their 


5. Dr. H.C. Ray’s date for thisruler in the middle of the seventh 
-century is a bit early (DHNI, II, 1062). 

6. Bijolia inscription, v. 12; Hammiramahékavya, III, 5; Surjanacharita, 
I, 20, Prabandhakosa, p. 133, line 6. 

7. See Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 344; and EJ, XXVI, p. 97- 

8. Purnatalle Nrpastatab, v. 12 of the Bijolia inscription. Mr. A. K. 
Vyas emends Pirnatalle into ParnataJlo but without assigning any reason. 
We find the reading Pirnatalle as clear as day in the cast of the inscription 
supplied to us by Dr. G.H. Ojha, and the words there mean that “there was 
then Nrpa (Naradeva) at Pirnatalla.”” The well-known Jain scholar Hema- 
chandra belonged to the Pdrnatalla-gachchha, i. ¢., a branch which had its 
origin at Parnatalla or Pintala in the Jodhpur State. 

gq PV., v. 7. 

10. V. verse 20. 
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overlord, Vatsaraja, the father of Nagabhata, who defeated 
Dharmapala, capturing his two umbrellas of State and appro- 
priating with ease the sovereignty of the Gauda kingdom”’.1! 
A different view, no doubt, can also be held. According to 
Dr. R.C. Majumdar, and others who think likewise, it is unsafe 
to rely on a verse of the Prthvirdjavijaya, “composed about four: 
centuries after the events described’, and to conclude on its 
basis that Durlabharaja ever reached Bengal.!? He discounts 
also the evidential value of the verse from the Radhanpur Plates, 
which recounts Vatsaraja’s success in Gauda, by interpreting 
it a bit differently and saying that there being no evidence of 
any extensive territorial conquests by Vatsaraja, we should place 
the encounter between Vatsaraja and the Gauda in ‘“‘the Doab 
or its neighbourhood in a territory far away from Bengal.’ 
We disagree with him, because he has brushed aside evidence 
that is sound enough. The verse from the Radhanpur Plates!* 
may not, as contended by Dr. Majumdar, necessarily mean 
that Vatsaraja advanced as far as Gauda. But that it means 
nothing else has to be conceded by every Sanskritist when he 
reads it along with the verse from the Prthvirdjavijaya, a kdvya, 
the comparison of which with old inscriptions proves without 
much possibility of cavil its immense value as a source of Chauhan 
history. So though it describes, as in the case of Durlabharaja I,. 
events which happened four hundred years before its composition, 
it has every right to be believed, unless there is some good 
evidence to the contrary. And that no such evidence exists. 
or has at least been discovered so far might be stated without 
much fear of contradiction. Nor can we think of any special 
difficulty which could have prevented Vatsaraja and the Chau- 
hans from reaching Bengal. Vatsaraja’s conquests were exten- 


11. SASHA Usa HATA TARAS 
gait wensqasfae (a) AC—al acaus a (a) F [2] 1 
Teta weiegreqat = (Gq) AT Fra ~ | 
TTATHATST TAT HHAT Tread fers TT ATT 11 
(EI. XI, pp. 196 ff.) 


12. Dacca University, History of Bengal, 1, p. 105. 
13. See footnote 6 p. 24 of this chapter. 
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sive enough. Dr. Majumdar would like us to believe that they 
were not so. According to the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja 


he forcibly carved out an empire (sémrdjya) for himself. The 
verse from the Radhanpur Plates, the testimony of which Dr. 


Majumdar reinterprets in his own way, states actually that he 
appropriated the fortune, not of the Gauda ruler, but the Gauda kingdom; 
and this, we might remember, was nothing impossible, for once 
Vatsaraja overran the Madhyadefa, as he actually did, no physical 
or political barrier barred his progress to Bengal. What Muham- 
mad bin Bakhtyar achieved in 1197 and 1199 A.D., without 
any special backing and with ludicrous ease, could be achieved 
also by a ruler like Vatsaraja commanding the vast resources 
of Malwa, Rajasthan and perhaps also the Uttar Pradesh. 

As Dhruva RAstrakita, who defeated both Vatsaraja and 
his Gauda rival, Dharmapala, died about V. 850-793 A.D., 
the Chauhan campaign against the Palas must naturally be 
placed before this date." 

Guvaka I, Chandraraja II and Guvaka II, Durlabharaja’s 
successor was his son, Giivaka I or Govindaraja. He 1s 
said to have achieved fame as a warrior at Nagabhata II’s 
court.15 The actual fight, however, in which he took part has 
not been specified in any of our records. The temple of Harsa- 
natha, the family deity of the Sakambhari Chauhins, was per- 
haps built by this ruler, though it was added to a good deal by 
his successors.?¢ 

Chandraraja II, the next ruler, is a bare name in the 
Chauhan annals. His successor, Givaka II, however, is des- 
cribed in the Harsa inscription as a warrior, as great as Givaka 
I.47 According to the Prthvirdjavijaya, he gave his sister Kalavati 
in marriage to the “paramount” sovereign of Kanyakubja, 
even though she had twelve other suitors for her hand.!® The 


14. Dhruva was alive when the Daulatabad Plates were issued in 793 
A. D. and dead when the Paithan Plates were issued by his successor in May, 
794 A.D. See RA. p. 5g, note 27. 

15. Harsa inscription, verse 13. 

16. See the last two lines of verse 13 of the Har$a inscription. 

17. Verse 14. | 

18. Verse 32. Givaka II is said also to have defeated all these suitors 
and given away the booty thus gained as dowry to his sister. 
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Kanyakubja ruler thus referred to, probably, was Bhoja I (c. 
V. 893-950), who, in the Pratabgarh inscription of Indraraja, 
is described as having attained to his high position with the help 
of the Chahamana family.]® 


Chandanardja. The chief achievement of Givaka II’s 
son and successor, Chandanaraja,’ was the slaying of the Tomara 
chief Rudra‘® who is regarded by some writers as a petty ruler 
of the tract now known as Tamvaravati. But in view of the 
fact that he is called inabhipa, i1.e., mighty monarch in the 
Harsa inscription and also of the tradition ascribing the migra- 
tion of the Tomaras to Tamvaravati to a period not earlier than 
V. 1200, it is better perhaps, as suggested by Dr. D.R. Bhandar- 
kar, to regard him as a ruler of the Delhi area, the well- 
known seat of Tomara power in Northern India. 

Chandana’s queen was Rudrani, known also as Atma- 
prabha on account of her Yogic powers.*! She is said to have 
lighted 1,000 lamps daily before the liigams at Puskara.?? 


Vakpatirdja I, The next ruler Vakpatiraja I is credited 
with one hundred and eighty-eight victories by the Prthvirdja- 
vyaya.*® This is an exaggerated estimate. But, at least, 
a few great victories could not have been ,impossible in the 
unsettled political conditions of the period, when the Prati- 
haras, being under the necessity of marshalling all their forces 
against the Rastrakitas of the Deccan (whose raids reached as far 
as Prayaga or perhaps even further) had perforce to relax their 
hold on the outlying provinces and leave them to the tender 
mercies of ambitious rulers like Vakpatiraja Chauhan and Harga 
Chandel.** When the tide of the Rastrakita invasion rolled 
back, the Pratiharas appear to have tried to reassert their autho- 


19. FAT: qaattad fafayar stlqrazaq 4. (verse 5) 

20. Harga inscription, verse 14. Kielhorn takes the name of the ruler 
as Rudrena. But such a name being unusual in India, it is better to split it 
into Rudra and ina as done by Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar. 

a1. PV., V., 31. 

22. Ibid., 37. 

23. Ibid., 37. 

24. See RA, Indra ILI, pp. 102-104; HK, pp. 259 ff.; Karnd fakaebhdgd- 
bhdsana; Introduction; DHNI, II, 672 f. 
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rity."5 The attack of the tantrapala (provincial Governor) 
Ksmapala on Vakpatiraja I, mentioned in the Harsa inscription, 
represents one such abortive attempt. Proud of the authority 
he held from his master, this tantrapdla reached Ananta, the 
homeland of the Chauhans. He was fully confident of success. 
But Vakpati with his fine cavalry proved more than a match. 
for the elephant force of his adversary who, after trying fruit- 
lessly to overtake him, had to retire from the field thoroughly 
humiliated and dejected. This victory over the Pratihara arms 
must have greatly increased the prestige of the Chauhan ruler 
and strengthened his hold over his new conquests.?? 


25. According to Dr. R.S. Tripathi, Kanauj revived fully after the 
Rastrakita raid was over (HK, pp. 264 ff.). We, however, believe the revival 
to have been only partial and are disposed to agree with the opposite view 
that “‘the prestige of the Pratiharas suffered a severe blow from which they 
never completely recovered.”’ 

26. For this sense of the word see the Pratabgarh inscription of Mahen- 
drapala II (EI, XIV, pp. 160-1) We have taken Ksmapala as a_ proper 
name. Words like Ksitipala and Mahipala which are synonymous with 
it are known to us from Pratihara history. Other. alternative senses of the 
words Ksmdpdlastantrapélap can be (1) the ruler Tantrapala, (2) the 
ruler who was at the same time a provincial governor. There is nothing 
very decisive in favour of any of the three senses. 

27. Verse 16 of the Harsa inscription on which the above account is 
based runs as follows :— 


qe aT Srafe era atfa-aer-TTT: 
site arfaca: acta afe-wes-fsfreacfers (-9] | 
TA-SATAT UM TAA MASA AMATI 
eaTaraa-aeaarety fafer fafer ahaat etfaeoy: sat: 
Dr. D:R. Bhandarkar’s interpretation of the verse is as below :— 
‘““Vakpatiraja, at first, harassed the prince Tantrapala, because he was 
coming haughtily towards the Ananta province, with the behests of his over- 
lord. It appears that to check the haughtiness of Tantrapala, Vakpatiraja 
did not first meet him. And Tantrapala could not with his fagged elephants 
overtake Vakpati with his fleet horses, and so was struck with shame at not 
having been able to deliver his overlord’s orders to him. But when Tantra- 
pala’s haughtiness was curbed, Vakpatiraja met him and propitiated him’’. 
Our interpretation is based on the following syntactical, order of the 
verse :— 
qaey taaey agar ada afcwesfsfesy: sia 
afaaa: aeqeqrg wat aacafiagy aaareaarta: sa: 
aTeATTA: Sara: fetar fafa Erfawor: wha: | 
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The Harsa inscription calls Vakpatiraja a mahdrdja. An 
undated inseription of Pushkar refers itself to the reign of 
Vakpatiraja.”® It has, on paleographical grounds, been assign- 
ed to the tenth century and is, therefore, with reason, believed 
to be a record of the Chauh4n ruler Vakpati’s reign. Vakpati- 
raja was probably a Saiva. He built at Pushkar a temple for 
the god Siva which was in existence up to Prthviraja III’s 
reign.*® 

The Bijolia inscription puts one Virhndhyanrpati’ (Vindhya- — 
raja) after Vakpati®° He probably was an elder brother of 
Simhar4aja, the next ruler, whose other brothers were Laksmana, 
the founder of the Nadol branch, and Vatsaraja, the donor of 
the village Kardamakhata to Harsanatha.*! Dr H.C. Ray’s 
suggestion that Vimdhyaraja should be equated with Vakpati 
cannot be accepted, because the compound word ‘‘Vappairaja- 
Vimdhyanrpati”’ has been put in the dual number. Vindhya- 
raja does not appear to have ruled long. 

Sithharaja. Nothing is known about the policy of Vin- 
dhyaraja. But his brother and successor, Simharaja, followed 
the aggressive policy of Vakpati I. He slew the Tomara chief 
Salavana®*? putting his allies either to flight or into prison 
where they remained till the common overlord of Simharaja 
as well as his rivals came to secure their freedom.™ 
This Salavana might have been of the family of the 
Tomara chief, Rudra, slain thirty years earlier by Simharaja’s 
grandfather Candana.** The overlord, mentioned in the 


The last two words of the verse (see above) are interpreted as prasannah 
san dgatah hrivisannah gamitah. 

That the lord referred to was a Pratihara ruler is generally acknowledged. 
Givaka I flourished at the Pratihara court, Givaka II gave his sister in 
marriage to a Kanyakubja ruler, and Simharaja’s overlord was Raghukule 
bhudchakravarti. 

28. Noticed by Dr. G.H. Ojhain his Three Lectures on Ajmer and one 
on Pushkar, 

29. PV, V, 43. 

go. Verse 14. 

31. See the prose portion of the Harsa inscription. 

32. Verse 19 of the Harsa inscription. 

33. Ibid. 

34. See above the account of Chandana. 
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Harsga inscription as Raghukule bhichakravarti (the emperor 
belonging to the Raghu family) can be identified with 
Paramabhat{araka-Maharajddhirdja-Paramesvara Vijayapaladeva 
of the Rajorgarh inscription (V. 1016), a weak Pratihara 
ruler incapable of controlling the vast territories of the empire 
of Kanauj.*5 

For Simharaja’s reign we have the Thamvala inscription of 

V. 1013. Its transcript, as given by Mahamahopadhyaya Bishwe- 
shwar Nath Reu, shows that Simhardaja bore the title of Mahdrajd- 
dhirdja. His father, Vakpati, had to remain content with the 
title Maharaja, though he won 188 victories. Further, the 
inscription testifies to his mastery over the territory that in- 
cluded Merta and probably, also Pushkar. That Simhardaja 
was a Saiva is known from the Harsa inscription of V. 1030/ 
973 A.D. From this inscription, we further gather that he was 
a worshipper also of Aditya, i.e., the Sun. 

Simharaja’s son, Vigraharaja II, is described in the 
Harsa inscription as ‘‘rescuing the fortune of his family and 
the Goddess of Victory from the distress that had befallen 
them.’ Simbhardja’s end therefore might have been rather 
tragic. Perhaps he ultimately succumbed to a strong combina- 
tion of his numerous enemies among whom might perhaps be 
included also the incensed Pratiharas of Kanauj. 

Vigrahardgja II. Sirtnharaja was succeeded by his son 
Vigraharaja II, the greatest of the early Chauhans of Sakam- 
bhari, for whom we have the Harsa inscription of V. 1030 
(973 a.p.). Itis obvious from the description given therein 
that not only had the danger to his dynasty passed away by 
that time but that the new ruler had probably made some 
new conquests and was being served by feudatories.97 The 
record, however, does not say anything about his most talked 
of achievement, the one that captured the imagination of all 
the Chauhan eulogists from Jayanaka to Chandrasekhara and 
has been recorded even by the chroniclers of Gujarat. This 
great feat was the defeat of Milaraja Chaulukya. The omis- 
sion is, perhaps, to be explained by its having occurred after 
V. 1030. and before V. 1055. 


35. El, Ill, pp. 266 ff. 
36. Verse 21 of the Harsa inscription. 
37. See the glowing account in v. 24 of the Harsa inscription. 
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According to the Prthvirdjavijaya, Vigraharaja forced the 
Gurjara ruler Milaraja to shut himself up in the Kantha fort 
and carried his arms up to Bhrgukachchha where he built a 
temple of the goddess Agapuri,®® The Hammiramahakavya goes 
further. It states that Vigraharaja killed Milaraja in battle 
and plundered the Gurjara country.°® The Surjanacharita 
(VI, 3-14) also, though a fairly late production, knew well 
the story of the defeat of the Gurjaras by the Chauhan ruler. 


The account given by the pro-Chaulukya chronicler Prabandha- 
chintamant can be thus summarised :— 


Once the ruler of Sapadalaksa and Barapa, the General 
of the Tilinga monarch, reached simultaneously the borders 
of Gujarat. Milaraja (the ruler of Gujarat) shut himself up in 
the Kantha fort,“ hoping that the Sapadalaksa ruler would, 
at the time of Navardtra, return to Sakambhari to worship there 
his family goddess, Asgapuri. On his not doing so, Milaraja 
had his levies secretly sent for. Then mounting on an elephant’ 
he reached the Sapadalaksa camp just before dawn, and entered 
unannounced the tent of his adversary. Taken unawares the. 
Sapadalaksa ruler agreed to Milardja’s request, or rather de- 
mand, not to attack the Gurjara forces in the rear while they 
fought against Barapa. Thereafter Milaraja easily defeated and 


slew the Tilinga general. The Sapadalaksa ruler fled away as 
soon as he learnt the news from his spies.‘ 


The statement of the Hammiramahaékdvya regarding Mila- 


raja’s death at the hands of Vigraharaja II can, we believe, be 
rejected, inasmuch as it is not supported by our other sources. 
But that Milaraja did not have the upper hand in the encounter 
is sufficiently clear from the practical unanimity of the pro- 
Chauhan poems about the result of the war and from the fact 
that, even according to the pro-Chaulukya Prabandhachintdmant, 
Milaraja had to sustain a siege in the fort of Kantha to which 


38. V. verses 50-53. 

39. HM. Il, 9g. 

40. Identified by common consent with the Western Chaulukya ruler 
Tailapa (c. 973-997 A.D.) 

41. PC pp. 15-16, 

42. Ibid. 
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the Chaulukya rulers are known to have retired only in case 
of grave emergency,® and also from the alleged going of Mila- 
raja to the camp of his adversary with the request that he should 
not give him a side-blow. 

The exact cause of the Gujarat campaign is unknown. 
But it is not unlikely that it was connected in some way with 
Vigraharaja II’s visit to Bhrgukachchha, then the capital of 
the family of Barapa.‘ 


43. Buhler finds confirmation of Milaraja’s siege in Kantha in the 
line Tryambaka iva vihitachaladsraya of the Kadi grant of Mialaraja which 
he interprets as meaning that Milaraja resembled Tryambaka (Siva) since 
he took up his residence on a mountain. As there is not a single hill within 
fifty miles of Anahillapattana, the poet is, according to him, referring 
to Milaraja’s temporary stay on the Kantha hill. Finding nothing better 
to compare him with Siva, the writer of the grant is said to have boldly re- 
garded this very fact as something comparable to Siva’s residence on Kailasa. 
But it might be submitted that it is rather a far-fetched explanation of a fairly 
simple line. In view of the fact that no praSastikadra would mention a fact 
which, instead of redounding to his patron’s credit, goes against it (and the 
siege of Kantha by an enemy was nothing to crow over), we should inter- 
pret the words Tryambaka iva vihitachalasraya, when applied to Milaraja 
as meaning ‘‘he who had given refuge to the Achala, i.e. earth’’, The words 
do not refer to any historical event; the comparison just stands on the same 
footing as Milaraja’s comparison with Brahma and Visnu respectively in 
the lines Kamalayoniriva vitatakamaldsrayah and ‘‘Visnuriva vikramdakrantabhé- 
talah of the very same Kadi grant. Milaraja was the dfraya of Kamalg like 
Brahma who had kamala (lotus) as his dsraya. He was the dsraya of achala 
like Tryambaka of whom the dfraya is an achala (Kailasa mountain) (see also 
our paper, Tiyambaka iva vihitdchaldsraya, published in the JGNJRI, I, pp. 
479-80). 

Bhimadeva II shut himself in this fort when Mahmid of Ghazn4 captur- 
ed Anhilwara (Nazim, Sultan Mahmid, p. 116). He thus managed to save 
himself from falling into the hands of the Muslims but the temple of his family 
deity Somanatha was destroyed and his kingdom pillaged by the ruthless 
Muslim invaders. The situation of Bhimadeva’s great-grandfather must 
have been egually serious to oblige him to leave unprotected the fertile plains 
of Gujarat and betake himself to this waterless and inhospitable tract. 

44. The Prthvirdjavijaya first mentions the collection of the Banalingams 
of the Narmada by the Chauhin soldiers, next describes the driving of Mila- 
raja into the fort of Kantha, and finally reverts to the Narmada, the waters 
of which are said to have been muddied by Chauhan horses and on the 
banks of which Vigraharaja II is said to have erected a temple of his family 
goddess Asapura (V. 50-53). If this has any reference to the course of the 
Chauhin expedition, it would seem that Vigraharaja I first proceeded towards 
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Firishta, if believed in, would lead us to conclude that 
Vigraharaja II fought also against the Muslims; for, according 
to him, the Ray of Ajmer sent a contingent to join the league 
organised by the ruler of Lahore against Subuktigin in the year 
997 A.D. But as Ajmer had not till then come into existence, 
and as no such league is mentioned by earlier and more reliable 
historians like Utbi, Ibn-ul-Athar and Nizamuddin, we are more 
than doubtful regarding the accuracy of Firishta’s statement. 

Vigraharaja II was, without question, the greatest of the 
early Chauhan rulers of Sapadalaksa. He came to the throne 
when the Chauhan kingdom lay prostrate at the feet of his ene- 
mies. That he could within a few years restore his family not 
merely to its former glory but also add to its greatness by exacting 
tributes from many princes and humbling the pride of Mila- 
raja, the stroug ruler of Gujarat, speaks volumes for his resource- 
fulness and excellent generalship. Like his grandfather Vakpati 
I, he was a great cavalry leader; the title Khurarajondhakara*® 


connotes well the great reputation that he must have enjoyed 
as a campaigner. 


Lata, probably allied himself with its Chaulukya ruler, as suggested by his 
later on building a temple of Aéapura at the Chalukya capital, and then, 


attacking Milaraja with this allied force compelled him to seek refuge in 
the fort of Kantha. 


The Prabandhachintémani speaks of Milaraja being attacked simulta- 
neously by Barapa and the Sapadalaksa ruler. If our tentative reconstruc- 
tion of the course of the struggle be right, this simultaneity would be explained 
by a previous understanding between these rulers, Instead of Barapa, how- 
ever, who, as pointed out by Hemachandra (DuydSrayakdvya, V1, 29-30) 
was rather the victim of aggression than an aggressor, we should like to put 
his son Goggiraja described in the Sirat Grant of Trilochanap4la (S. 972) 
as “a greater Visnu relieving the land seized upon by powerfulienemies as 
demons.”’ He probably achieved this liberation of his country with the help 
of his ally Vigraharaja II. 

It must, however, be remembered that this is no more than a tentative 
suggestion. 

45. T4drikh-i-Firishta, I, pp. 7 and 18. 

46. PV. V 48. 
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THE CHAUHANS OF SAPADALAKSA (continued): 
DURLABHARAJA II TO AJAYARAJA 


Durlabharaja II : The earliest reference to Durlabharaja II 
is in the Harsa inscription wherein his elder brother Vigraha- 
raja II is said to have been adorned by him as was Rama by 
Laksmana and Balarama by Krsna.? As his two other brothers 
Chandraraja and Govindaraja do not find a place in the prasastt 
portion of the inscription, it might be assumed that, even as 
early as V. 1030, Durlabharaja held a higher position than 
his two other brothers and had perhaps been recognised as an 
heir-apparent. The other references to him are in Rastrakita 
Dhavala’s inscription of V. 1053 and the Kinsariya and Sakrai 
inscriptions of his own reign, both dated in V. 1056.2 In the 
former of these, he is mentioned as holding undisputed sway 
over the earth and as attacking and over-powering Mahendra, 
who is rightly identified by Kielhorn with Mahendra Chauhan 
of Nadol. Dhavala is said to have used both diplomacy and 
force in relieving the beleaguered monarch’; but considering 
the strength of the kingdom of Sakambhari at the time and the 
terms in which Durlabharaja himself is referred to, there is 
greater possibility of Dhavala’s having used more the former 
than the latter means against the aggressor. The reason for 
which Mahendra was attacked, in spite of being a Chauhan, 
was probably his alliance with Durlabharaja’s rivals, the Chau- 
lukyas of Anahillapattana, to whose ruler Durlabharaja II is 
known to have given his sister in marriage. The Kinsariya 
inscription states that Durlabharaja II was known also as Durlar- 
ghyameru on account of his orders being never transgressed by 


1, Verse 26. 

2. See respectively for these inscriptions Prachinajainalekhasangraha of 
Muni Jinavijaya, pp. 175 ff.; El., XII, pp. 59 ff. and Dr. G.H. Ojha’s 
transcript of the Sakr4i inscription. 

3. Sendniriva nitipaurugaparonaisit pardm nirurtim, verse 11. 

4. Duydsrayamahakavva, VII, 66-108. 
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others.5 The editor of the record sees in its verse twelve a refe- 
rence to the conquest of a tract called the mazdala Asosittana 
or Rasosittana.6 The Sakrai inscription calls Durlabharaja 
a Mahdrajddhirdaja. 

Govindaraja III : Durlabharaja II was succeeded by his 
son Govindaraja III, known also as Gandu. The Prthvirdjavi- 
jaya gives him the title vatrigharatfa or ‘‘a grinder of enemies.’”? 
The genealogy given at the end of the Prabhandhakofa mentions 
him as a defeater of Sultan Mahmiid,® meaning thereby perhaps 
Gandu’s contemporary Mahmiid of Ghazna. The lateness of 
the source, however, makes it difficult to decide whether the 
information is correct, even though it is, in some measure, 
supported by Firishta’s statement that ‘‘“Mahmid had to return 
to Ghazna by way of Sindh, because the route through Marwar 
lay blocked by large forces under the ruler of Ajmer’’.® For 
Ajmer, of course, one should substitute SAkambhari, as there 
was no Ajmer in existence at the time. 

Vakpatirdja II : The next ruler was Govindaraja’s son 
Vakpatiraja II who slew, in battle, Ambaprasada, the ruler of 
Aghata (the then capital of Mewéar.).!° The Surjanacharita, 
which along with the Hammiramahdkdvya and the Prabandhakofa 
genealogy, knows him as Vallabha, credits him with the defeat 
of Bhoja of Malwa and a ruler of Chedi. Though here again 
there is no chronological difficulty, the lateness of the source 
and the fictitious details with which it embellishes the story 
make the information unreliable. 

Viryaréma : Vakpati II was succeeded by his younger 
brother Viryarama.!® He was slain in battle by Bhoja, the ruler 
of Avanti(c. 1010-1055 a.p.), 18 who, if the information supplied 
by the Surjanacharita be true, had already been fighting with 


5- Verse 2. 


6. The text being corrupt here, we are not sure whether the conquest 
of any tract is actually referred to. 

7. Verse 57. 

8. p. 133. 

g. TF, I. p. 60. 

10. PV. V. 55-60. 

11, Canto V. 

12. PV calls him Vakpati’s son. We follow the Bijolid inscription. 

13. Ibid., v. 66. 
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the Chauhans in the previous reign. The Paramfra forces, 
perhaps occupied Sakambhari for a while as a_ result of this 
victory.1¢4 

Chamundardja and Simhhata : Viryarima’s successor was his 
pious but brave brother Chamundaraja who built a temple of 
Visnu at Narapura.1® His greatest achievement was the freeing 
of Sakambhari with the help of his clansman, Anahilla of 
Nadol.!* The Bijolia inscription puts one Simhata between Cha- 
mundaraja and his son, Disala or Durlabharaja.17 He might 
have been Disala’s elder brother. 

Durlabharéja III: According to the Prthvirdjavijaya, 
Durlabharaja lost his life in a battle with the Matangas.3® In 
the last verse ofcanto V ofthe Prthvirdjavijaya the word Matanga 
has been used for the Muslim invaders from the north-west. 
Jonaraja equates them with the Mlechchhas,!® by which word 
we should, understand the Muslims who have been described 
as such in the Gwalior inscription of Bhoja Pratihara and the 
Siwalik Pillar prafasti of Vigraharaja IV.2° Nor is there any 
lack of evidence to prove that Muslim forces were at the time 


14. See note 16. 
15. PV., V. 68. 


16. This appears to be the right interpretation of the following verse 
of the Sindha inscription :— 


Sct: ST ATT: A TAT TTHFA A TATT- 
WAST TAT AAMTIT =A Asa 
qSTetaaay-aeg-faag. 6... 

Here the slaying of the Malava commander is said to have followed 
immediately the capture of Sakambhari by Anahilla. This clearly indicates 
some connection between the two events. As Bhoja was an enemy of the 
Sakambhari Chauhans too, what we naturally conclude from the almost 
simultaneous capture of Sakambhari and the slaying of Bhoja’s General 
Sadha by Anahilla is that the latter came to the assistance of his clansmen, 
captured Sakambhari from the Paramfdras, and soon after killed the Para- 
m4ra commander in the battle that followed as a result of Anahilla’s coup, 

17. He is given the title rdpakavara. As the name however, does not 
find a place in the PV, cannot the words Sri-Simhafo Disalah mean )Disala 
who was known also as Simhata ? 

18. PY, V. 70. 

19. Commentary on the above verse. 

20. El. XVIII, pp. 99 ff., JA XIX, p. 218. 
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actually operating in Rajasthan and fighting against the Chau- 
hans and their relatives. According to a Chauhan Grant dis- 
covered a few years ago by Dr. G.H. Ojha, Asaraja rescued his 
brother Prthvipala, (the ruler of Nadol and a contemporary of 
Durlabharaja III) from a Turuska attack.2! Another grant 
discovered by the same savant describes Asaraja’s brother-in- 
law Harip4ala as fighting a certain Hammira who was not per- | 
mitted by him to water his thirsty horses.2 These two grants 
thus provide evidence enough to prove that Jonaraja was right 
in identifying the Mdtangas with Muslims, and to let us con- 
clude that Durlabharaja III most probably fell at the hands of 
the Turuska Hammira mentioned by them. As to who this 
Turuska ruler was and when exactly he invaded India, we find 
on turning to Firishta’s History that in 1079 a.p. Ibrahim of 
Shazna led a force into India which won many resounding 
victories,and succeeded in penetrating to the western coast of 
India.*8 He, obviously:-was the Matanga or Muslim chief against 
whom Durlabharaja III, Prthvipala of Nadol, and the brother- 
in-law of Prthvipala’s brother, Asaraja, had to fight. 

- The Hammiramahakdvya and the Prabandhakofa genealogy 
speak also of Durlabharaja’s fight against Karna Chaulukya of 
Gujarat,** the former even stating that he killed the Gujarat 
ruler in battle. The fight is likely enough. But that Karna did 
not get slain would be obvious from our account of Durlab- 
haraja’s successor Vigraharaja III.%5 

Dewan Bahadur H.B. Sarda and Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar 
regard Virasimha as another name of Durlabharaja III. The 
view is based on the misunderstanding of a verse from the 
Prthvirajavijaya.*® 


21. See line 22 of the Grant in the Appendix H at the end of the book. 
22. Lines 21-22 of the Grant. 

23. Tdrikh-i-Firishta, I, p. 139, 23a. 

24. II, 31 and p. 133 respectively. 

25. See below. 

26. The verse in question reads as follows :— 


CMR aRe afore arefagserarne | 
aremmstarret fara sift aaa: 1” 


Here Virasimha, when referred to Durlabharaja III, means nothing more 
than that he was a “‘lion among heroes.” 
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Vigraharaja III : The successor of Durlabharaja III was 
his brother Vigraharadja III known also as Bisala or Visala*’. 
His queen’s name was R§4jadevi who, if the tradition preserved 
in the late Bisalderéso be believed in, was the daughter of a 
ruler of Malwa.?® But whether such a matrimonial alliance was 
concluded or not, it is at least certain that the Paramdaras and 
the Chauhans were on the best of terms during this period. 
According to the Prthvirdjavijaya, Vigrahardja III helped Udaya- 
ditya of Malwa in defeating Karna Chaulukya of Gujarat.®® 
The Surjanacharita,®° a much later source, gives all this credit to 
the Chauhan ruler, though, no doubt, wrongly. As Udayaditya 
ruled up to V. 1143/1086 A.D. or so; and Vigraharaja III, 
most probably, ascended the throne about V. 1136, the defeat 
of Karna (c. V. 1120-1150) 1093 A.D. might tentatively be 
placed between these two dates. 

According to the Prabandhakofa genealogy, Bisala -(Vigra- 
haraja III) who was a libertine, died as a result of sores 
caused by the curse of a Brahmana woman whose chastity he 
had violated.*! A similar story is repeated in the Prthvirdjaraso 
about Bisala, the husband ofa Paramara princess of great beauty.** 
The lateness of the two sources, however, renders it impossible 
to assess the amount of truth in the tradition. 


An old inscription at Sakrai refers itself to the reign of the 


Chauhan king Vigraharaja and records that Dayika, queen of 
Vachchharaja, repaired the temple of Sankaradevi.** It bears 
the date Sam. 55, Magha sudi 5. Regarding the hundreds as 
omitted, Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar assigned it to V. 1055 in the 
reign of Vigraharaja II. But as Vigraharaja II’s successor Dur- 


27. Bijolia inscription, 14; PKG, 133, SC, VI, 45. 

28. Bijolia inscription, verse 14; Bisalde-rdso, p. 13. In the latter of 
these sources, she is called Rajamati, daughter of Bhoja. But as Bhoja 
was an old man when he died and Vigraharaja III ascended the throne nearly 
25 years after his death, the Paramiara ruler in Malwa, whose daughter she 
might have been, can be Bhoja’s bandhu Udaydditya. 

29. PV. 77-78. Vigraharaja III is described as having given Uday4- 


ditya an excellent horse named Sdranga riding on which he vanquished 
Gurjara Karna. 


go. VI. 47. 

31. PRG, p. 133. 

32. RdsosGra, p. 12. See also p. 10. 
33- PRAS, WC, 1909-10, p. 57. 
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labharaja II was on the throne of Sakambhari in V. 1053%4, 
Vigraharaja of the Sakrai inscription must be identified with 
Vigraharaja III and the omitted figures regarded as 11 instead 
of 10. Vachchharaja, the husband of Dayika was, most probably, 
a feudatory of the Chauhans of Sakambhari. 

Prthvirdja I : Prthviraja I, the next ruler, was the son of 
Vigraharaja III and husband of Rasaladevi.® An inscription of 
the Vikrama year 1162, engraved on a pillar of the sabhdmandapa 
of Jinamata in Shekhawati, calls him Paramabhattdraka-Maha- 
rajadhirdja-Parmesvara, showing thereby his independent position 
as a ruler of great power.8° The Upadesamalavrtti of Vijayasimha 
Siri (V.1191)and Munt-Suvrata-charita (V.1193) of Chandra 
Stiri mention him as a contemporary of Jayasimha Siddharaja 
and state that he had golden cupolas put on the Jaina temples 
of Ranthambhor.®? This besides proving his mastery of Rantham- 
bhor testifies to his liberal views in matters of religion. 

The fragmentary prafasti of the Chauhans, now in the 
Ajmer Museum, refers to Hammira-surdri-chakra in the fragmen- 
tary portion dealing with this ruler.*® The traditional account 
preserved in the Prabhandhakofa genealogy speaks of his fight 
against Muslims.®® Can this Hammira of the prafasti not be his 
contemporary Masiid III Im&ad-ud-daulah (1099-1115 A.D.) 
one of whose commanders is known to have led an expedition 
into India ?40 

Another exploit of Prthviraja I was the slaying of seven 
hundred Chaulukyas who had dispossessed Brahmanas of their 
property.“ As the Prthvirdjavijaya, however, gives no further 


34. Durlabhardaja II is referred to in Dhavala’s inscription of V. 1053. 
See above the account of Durlabharaja II. 


35. PV., V. 79; Bijolid inscription, verse 14. 

36. Catalogue of the MSS in the Pattan Bhandars, p. 312. 

37. Ibid, p. 316. 
GTETITN AArat-aflay Hey BeAr | 
Wrarase-fraist Aefaal HaTHAArT 11 

38. Line 6. 

39. PKG, p. 133. 

40. Tabagat-i-Nasiri, ED, II, p. 278. 


41. PV, V, 81. For a similar story of Prthviraja III in the Prthvird- 
jardéso, see its 5th samaya. 
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details about this achievement, it is difficult to say who these 
Chaulukyas were, whether soldiers of Gujarat raiding Sapada- 
laksa or Chaulukyas already settled there. 


Pythviraja I was probably a Saiva. The Chauhan prasasti 
refers to Somesvara, meaning thereby Somanatha perhaps, as 
the Prthvirdjavijaya mentions his free distribution of food on the 
way leading to Somanatha.* 


Ajayardja : Prthviraja I was succeeded by his son Ajaya- 
raja who is known also as Ajayadeva and Salhana.*? Ajayaraja 
defeated Naravarman Paramara of Malwa on the borders of 
Avanti and captured alive his general Sollana,* after slaying 
the three warriors Chachchiga, Sindhula and Yagoraja‘** and 
storming perhaps the fort of Srimargga.‘? 


42. PraSasti, line 7; PY, V. 120. 


43. PV, V. 83-84; Bijolia inscription, verse.14; PKG, p. 133. Both 
PKG and HM know him as Alhana which is probably a corrupt form of the 
Salhana of the Prthvirdjavijaya. 


44. Wafeq-qad-fafaa-ararg j’’ Line 11 of the Prasasti. 


4s. @ (@) war afean-fargerfae-aenrcasiie-areag | 
fart ax-pata-net sfrrei-geal (mf) fraay | 
TAT -ASATT-VSATIHAL: AATACTT 
rasa fafa: wes... sg 


(verse 15 of the Bijolia inscription ) 
The Prthvirdjavijaya calls Sollana the ruler of Malwa (V. 85). The 
ruler of the kingdom, however, at the time was Naravarman (see note 42). 
Combining the evidence of the Bij, J, PV, the Chauhan prasasti, we can, 
hence, say that Sollana was the damdandyaka of the king of Malwa. 
46. See Bij. J, 15. 


47. In the present state of our knowledge, it is difficult to be quite sure 
of the meaning of the word Srimarggadurdddnvitam of the second line of 
the verse quoted above. We consider durdda as a mistake for durgga and are 
inclined to regard Srimdrgga as some fort of Malw4 with which the three 
warriors Chachchiga, Sindhula and Yasoraja were associated, most probably 
as its defenders. Mr. A. K. Vyas, the editor of the Bijolia inscription, on the 
other hand, splits Srimarggadurdda into two words, Srimargga and Durdda, 
identifying them respectively with Sripatha or Bayana and Duddahi of Central 
India. Our disagreement from Mr. Aksaya Keerty Vyas is based on the 
following grounds :— 
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The Prthvirdjavijaya credits Ajayaraja also with a victory 
over the Garjana Mdatangas,*® which term must mean the Ghazna- 
vites, if on the authority of the Prthvirdjavijaya itself, we equate 
Garjana with Ghazna*® and the Matangas with Muslims. That 
he had to fight against the Ghaznavites is certain; but we have 
a right to be rather sceptical about the accuracy of the Chau- 
hans’ claim to victory, for we learn from the Tabagdt-i-Nasiri 
and Tdrikh-t-Firishia that Muhammad Rahlim, whom Bahram 
Shah of Ghazni had appointed the Governor of his dominions 
in Hindustan in A.D.,®°° captured and fortified the town of 
Nagor, and bringing his army, dependants and treasure there 
made it a base for further depredations on the territories of 


(i) That not only does the phonetic equation Durdda—Duddahi 
stand in need of explanation, but also there is not much justi- 
fication for regarding Duddahi as having ever been conquered 
by Ajayaraja. Madanavarman Chandel granted it'to a Brah- 
mana in V. 1219 (vide the Semra Grant of Paramardin, Ei, 
IV, pp. 158-170). Even Prthviraja III, claims to have merely 
plundered and devastated the country thereabouts and not to 
have conquered it. 


(ii) That the words Srimdrggadurddanvitam viratrayam of the Bijolia 
inscription indicate that the three warriors Chachchiga, Sindhula 


and Yasoraja belonged most probably to one place and not to 
two as supposed by Mr. Vyas. 


(iii) That the statement that Ajayaraja captured the Malava com- 
mander Sollana, after having slain these three does not suggest their 
belonging to a kingdom very far removed from Malwa. 

(iv) That if Ajayaraja had actually conquered Bayana and Jejaka- 
bhukti, the facts should, probably, have been mentioned cither 
in the Chauhan prasasti or the Prthvirdjavijaya. 

(v) That Bayfna was, even as late as 1196 A-.D., outside the Chauhan 
empire. It was a possession of the ruler of Tribhuvanagiri from 
whom it was captured by Muhammad Ghori (vide ED, II, p. 
226 and CHI, III, p. 44.) 

Of these points, we should stress most the first and the least the fourth, 

because silence by itself is not a very strong basis for reaching valid conclusions. 

48. PV. V, 113. 

49. X verse 40. 

50. Raverty, Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri, p. 110; Briggs, Tdrikh-i-Firishta, p. 151 

Vol. I. 
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nativerulers.®! As Nagor had, according to the Prabhavakacharita, 
been under Ajayaraja up to V. 1178,5 he was probably the ruler 
who suffered most at the hands of this ambitious and unscrupu- 
lous marauder. On Muhammad Bahlim’s death, Bahram 
Shah appointed Salar Hussain as Governor of his Indian 
territories.®> Ajayaraja’s victory over the Garjana Matangas, if any 
was actually secured, might have amounted to nothing more than 
the repulse of a strong raid either by Salar Hussain or his pre- 
decessor. 

Ajayaraja was the founder of the stately city of Ajmer, 
known originally as Ajayameru after the name of this ruler. 
It was certainly a much better place of refuge against Muslim 
attacks than Sambhar and in some ways better placed for raids 
on kingdoms like Malwa. It must have been founded before 
V. 1170, for it is mentioned in the Patfdvali of Palha copied by 
Jinaraksita at Dhara in that year. The name finds a place ina 
sati slab of r. 489 also,™ 

Another achievement which has given Ajayaraja abiding 
fame is the issue of coins for not merely himself but also his queen 
Somalladevi.*® Ajayadeva’s coins are found minted both in silver 
and copper and bear the effigy of a seated goddess on the ob- 
verse.56 That they were in use in the Sapadalaksa kingdom is 
obvious from their mention in the Menl inscription of V. 1225 
and the Dhod pillar inscription of V. 1228.57 Somalladevi’s 


51. Tdrikh-i-Firishta, Vol. I. p. 151, 

82. p.182. The ruler’s name is given as Alhadana, which is a Sans- 
kritised form for the alternative name Alhana given to Ajayaraja by PKG. 
and HM. Avery old Devasiiricharita in the possession of my friend, Mr. 
Agarchand Nahata, also speaks of Nagor being under the Chauhins in the 
time of Devasiri, a contemporary of Ajayaraja. 

53. Briggs, Tarikh-i-Firishta, Vol. I. p. 151. 

54. Apabhram$akdvyatrayi (G. O. S.), p. 112. Another copy of the 
Pattavali is dated in V. 1171. 

55. ‘“‘He filled’’, states the PV, ‘‘the earth with silver rupakas (rupees) 
and the poets filled it instead with rapakas (dramas) bearing golden , letters, 
He wrested the fame of present rulers by means of his soldiers eager for victory 
(jayapriya) and of those already past or to come with his Ajayapriya coins. 
His beloved queen SomalekhA too had not her hands sullied because she had 
new coins issued daily’? (Canto V, verses 87-89.) 

56. Dr. G.H. Ojha, JA., 1912, pp. 209-211. 

57. See our paper on the coins of Ajayadeva and Somalladevi in the 
Nagari-pracharini-patriké, XLV, pp. 357 ff. 
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copper coins bear the effigy of a horseman on the obverse and 
the queen’s name on the reverse. Her silver coins are compa- 
ratively rarer and are of the type “‘king’s head’’, popularly 
known as Gadhaiyd kad paisa.®® 

Ajayaraja was a devotee of Siva.®® But there does not seem 
to have been any rabidity about his views, for he is known to 
have paid due respect also to the followers of Vaisnava and Jaina 
sects.°° He permitted the Jainas to build temples. in the newly 
founded city of Ajmer,® presented a golden kalafa to the temple 
of Pargvanatha,® and acted as a judge in the religious discussion 
between the Svetdémbara teacher Dharmaghosa.,siri and his 
Digambara opponent Gunachandra.® 

According to the fragmentary Chauhan fprafasti of the 
Rajpaitana Museum, Ajayaraja put his son Arnoraja on the 
throne and retired to the forest adjoining the sacred lake 
Puskara.** The event must have taken place before V. 1190, the 
probable year of the death of Naravarman of Malwa, who was, 
according to the Bijolia inscription, defeated by Ajayaraja’s 
son and successor, Arnoraja. 


58. The chief reasons for assigning the coins to Ajayaraja’s queen 
Somalladevi can be summarised as follows:— 

1. The Bijolid inscription gives the name of Ajayaraja’s gueen as 
Somalladevi. 

2. These coins are generally found in places once ruled over by the 
Chauhans, 

3. The copper coins of Somalladevi bear, like many other Chauhan 
coins, the effigy of a horseman on the reverse. 

4. The Prthvirdjavijaya mentions the issue of coins by Ajayaraja’s queen 
Somalekha who,’as we know from the Bijolia inscription, is identical 
with Somalladevi. 

5. These have been found in close association with the coins of Ajaya- 
deva as proved by the discovery by the Rao of Parsoli in Mewar, 
of a pot containing copper coins of merely these two types. 

For a more detailed treatment of the question see the two articles by 

Dr. G. H. Ojha and ourselves referred to in notes 57 and 58. 

59. PV, V. 97. 

60. See the Devastricharita of the Prabhdvakacharita. 

61. Kharataragachchhapattdvali of Jinapala MS. p. 16. 

62. Ibid. 

63. Catalogue of Manuscripts in Pattan Bhandars, 1, p. 369 verses 25 and 

26 of the Dharmagh osastuti by Raviprabha Siri. 
64. Verse 21, See Appendix I for the text of the prasasti. 


CHAPTER V 


THE CHAUHANS OF SAPADALAKSA (Continued) 
ARNORAJA 


Arnoraja, known also as Analadeva. Analadeva, Anna and 
Anika was the son of Ajayaraja and Somalladevi.! He was born 
before V. 1170, because the ‘‘gadha Analliu’’, the fort of 
Ajmer, which bears his name is mentioned in the Finadatta-s iri- 
stuti, of Palha, a manuscript of which was copied out in V. 
1170.2 As already shown, he ascended the throne of Ajmer a 
little before V. 1190, the probable date of the death of his rival 
Naravarman of Malwa. 

The available dated references to Arnoraja are in the follow- 
ing records :— 

(1) Two stone inscriptions of Revasa, dated in V. 1196 
(1139 a.p.)which mention him as Mahdérdjddhirdja-Para- 
me§vara-Sri-Arnorajadeva.* 

(2) The Satakabrhadbhasya of Chakregvara, dated in V. 1197, 
the colophon of which mentions him as nrpati Analadeva 
the pasdyameha of Siddharaja.5 

(3) The colophon of a manuscript of the Avasyakaniryukti 
(copied out at Prthvipura, a suburb of Ajmer), which 1s 
dated in V. 1198 A.D. (1141 A.D.) and mentions him 
as Paramabha}taraka-Mahdrdjadhirdaja - paramefvara-Srimad- 
Arnorajadeva.$ 


1. PV. V., 9!. 

2. ApabhramSakdvyatrayi, p. 110. 

3. An Ujjain grant states that Yasovarman performed the funeral 
ceremony of Maharaja Naravarman on the 8th day of the bright half of 
Karttika, V. 1191. See JA, XIX, p. 353, lines 6-8. 

4. Noticed in ASI, WC, 1909-10, p. 52. Our reference is: from the 
transcript by Dr. G.H. Ojha who visited the place himself. 

5. Catalogue of Mss in the Pattana Bhandars, p. 285. The pasdyameha 
looks like the Prakrita form of prasddamegha, the cloudin the form of the 
pleasure of Sidhharaja. The likelihood of this Arnoraja being a different man, 
however, should be kept in view. 

6. Ibid, p. 129. 
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Thus these dates for Arnoraja range from V. 1196 to 1199. 
But he can be proved from other sources to have ruled much 
longer, say for about a period of eighteen years i.e. from V. 
1190 to 12087 

The fragmentary Chauhan prafasti of Ajmer Museum makes. 
special mention of the following achievements of Arnoraja:’— 

1, Slaughter of Turuskas near Ajmer. 

2. Defeat of Naravarman of Malwa. 

3. Carrying of Chauhan arms up to the Sindhu and the 

Sarasvati. 

4. An expedition into the Haritanaka country. 

We shall deal with these in the above order, supplementing 
the account of the prafasti by means of details from other 
sources. 

The fight against the Turuskas, i.e. the YAminis of Lahore 
and Ghazna, was an inheritance from the reign of his father 
Ajayaraja who perhaps never succeeded in recovering Nagor 
from the Muslims, Very early in Arnoraja’s reign, these fore- 
ign invaders reached as far as Ajmer and in the battle that 
followed on the plain outside the city, where the Andsagara 
lake was later on excavated and filled with the waters of the 
river Chandra to wash off the stains of Muslim blood, the 
Yamini commander was decisively beaten and fled before the 
pursuing Chauhans, Many Muslim soldiers died of the exhaus- 
tion caused by their heavy armour, and not a few perished of 
thirst in the waterless desert. Some found their graves in the 
shifting sands of Rajasthan, and the bodies of others lying in 
large numbers along the path leading away from Ajmer were 
burnt by the villagers who did not like their stinking smell. 
A large amount of booty, consisting mainly of horses, fell into 
the hands of the soldiers of Arnoraja and for some days Ajmer 
became a scene of festivities held to celebrate this great victory.® 


. V. 1190, as noticed above, is the date of his rival Naravarman’s. 
death. Another rival of his, Kuméarapdala Chaulukya, refers to his defeat in 
an inscription of V. 1207. Arnordja’s son Vigraharaja IV was on the throne 
of Ajmer in V. 1210. Arnoraja died somewhere between V. 1207 and V. 
1210. 
8. See the text of the oo in the Appendix. 

PV, VI, 1-27. See also line 15 of the Chauhan frasasti which states, 

‘The land of Ajmer, soaked with the blood of the Turuskas, looked as if it 


hae dressed itself in a robe of deep-red colour to celebrate the victory of her 
ord.”’ 
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Equally great was Arnoraja’s success in Malwa. Using the 
well-known rhetorical figure flesa, the Bijolia inscription refers 
to the defeat of Nirvana-Narayana i.e. Naravarman the ruler of 
Malwa, in its 17th verse.!° The fragmentary Chauhan prafasti too 
begins its account of Arnoraja by mentioning Naravarmman.™ 
But the rest of the verse after the words yafstq acvazeq is unfortu- 
nately gone. After four lines, however, we find Arnoraja’s soldiers 
being described as taking away by force, on the battlefield, 
the elephants of the Mdlavefa.!2 This Malavefa obviously is the 
ruler Naravarmma of the earlier part of the prafastz. 

The details of the expedition to the Sindhu and the Sarasvati 
are not clear. ‘‘Rendered thirsty”, says the Chauhan prafastz, 
‘‘by having remained in the waterless desert and with his thirst 
unquenched by Prahladakiipa (perhaps modern Palla in the 
Bikaner State) , Arnoraja reached the Sindhu and Sarasvati’’.'% 
The Duvuydsrayakavya of Hemachandra, a contemporary writer, 
speaks of Anna being helped by the rulers of Eastern Madra 
and the towns of the Vahikadega. Should not this fact as well 
as Arnoraja’s designation udichyardt mentioned by the same 
author!5 lead us to conclude that Arnoraja did, as the result of 
his expedition to the Sindhu and the Sarasvati, bring some por- 
tions of the Eastern Punjab under his subjection ? 

The details of Arnoraja’s attack on the Haritanaka country 
can hardly be regarded as sufficient. All that we can learn 
from the fragments of the Chauhan prafasti available to us is 
that his soldiers’ march rendered muddy the waters of the river 


10. ‘*We regard it’’, says the verse, ‘‘as strange thathe, Arnoraja a 
Pious man, should have shown disrespect to the lord of gods by humiliating 
Nirvana-Narayana’’. This element of incongruity and wonder referred to 
by the poet can be removed if we know that Arnoraja was actually humilia- 
ting not Narayana, the lord of gods, but Nirvana-Narayana, the ruler of 
Malwa. 

Since the above was written Mr. A. K. Vyas has independently reached 
the same conclusion. 

11. Verse 22, line 13. 


12, geatfare: aad aaa ara-reafea-aWarar 
araifaat ecfeary.. .. 


13, Wed Ta ra-Ae-fAMa: Aafaegog Attadtea line 14 
14. AVI, 15. 
15. Ibid. 8. 
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Ka4lindi (Jumna) and the women of the Haritanaka country 
shed tears.1® Now Haritanaka or Hariyana is, according to the 
Palam Baoli inscription of V. 1337 and the Delhi Museum 
inscription of V. 1384, the country which was ruled over by the 
Tomaras before its conquest by the Chauhans.!? Delhi or Dhil- 
lika was its capital and Kalindi or Yamuna, as all know, is the 
river on the right bank of which the city stands. The refe- 
rence in the Chauhan prafasti is thus to a fight between Arnoraja 
and the Tomaras of Delhi in which the latter were worsted, 
though not decisively because the struggle continued, as we 
shall see, at least up to the reign of Vigraharaja IV. 

Close by Hariyana Jay the kingdom of Varana (modern 
Bulandshahr) then held by the Dod Rajputs. That it did not 
escape the victorious arms of Arnoraja might be seen from the 
first part of verse 17 of the Bijolia inscription which states :18 


16. Line 16. 
arsa—ariti arfaeat afcataaanifaary | 
aearmiraen fafsat ACHAT GITTAT II 


17. D.R. Bhandarkar, Inscriptions of Northern India, Nos. 598 and 603 
FASB, XLII. p. 108; El, I, pp. 98 ff. 


18. agIsa Hare Masa UatH IT Tay 
yarsa a Frataegardarag a wfa 
afera sfratat gata fareatorarcray- 


AEPTUATT ATH Maras Ifa Vwi 


The Editor of the record, Mr. Aksaya Keerty Vyas, reads prati and krtam 
of the first line of this verse as one word pratikrtam. As it is however an insult 
or injury and not a kingdom that is avenged (pratikrta), the right reading is 
rajyam prati krtam instead of rdjyam pratikrtam of Mr. Vyasa’s edition. That 
our view is the right one might be seen also by referring to the latter part of 
the verse which reads bhamgakaranam Sri-Devaradjam prati. 

Mr. Vyas further regards Kuga and Varana as the names of two king- 
.doms. But as pointed out by the editor of the Epigraphia Indica, the context 
indicates one kingdom (XXVI, 94, note 1). In fact, KuSavadrana has two 
meanings. When applied toa kingdom, itmeans the kusa (sinful) kingdom 


of Va4rana (Bulandshahr). In the case of Vdranas or elephants, it means 
kusa (rutting) elephants. 


Mr. Vyas identifies Kusa with Kusasthali or Kanauj which, according 
to him was fast fading in importance due to the increasing influence of the 
Chauhins. As a matter of fact, however, the Gahadvala kingdom was at 
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‘‘We do not regard as strange what he did against that sin- 
ful kingdom of Varana which resembled, as it were, a 
rutting elephant, for he was verily a goad for elephant-like 
rulers.”’ 


The ruler of Varana at the time was either Sahajaditya or 
Bhojadeva.?® 


Only on one side did the almost ever-victorious army of 
Arnoraja suffer a serious check. In the south-west of Sapada- 
laksa was the powerful and equally ambitious kingdom of 
Gujarat, ruled successively by Jayasirnha Siddharaja and 
Kuma§arapala. They did not remain satisfied with their ancestral 
dominions; Siddharaja captured Nagor in V. 1178 and Malwa 
in V. 1200.2 Thus the struggle between the Chauhanas 
of Sakambhari and the Chaulukyas of Gujarat appears. 
to have begun some years earlier than Arnoraja’s accession 
tothe throne. Inhis own reign, it perhaps entered a more 
bitter phase. According to the Dvuydsrayamahadkdvya of Hema- 
chandra, Arnoraja was obliged to recognise the supremacy of 
Jayasimha Siddhardaja,?! and a similar statement is found in the 
Surathotsava of Some$vara. The latter writer’s Kirtikaumudi further 
states that Jayasimha gave Arnoraja his daughter in marriage, 
though he (Jayasirnha) had defeated him in battle.2? From the 
Prthvirdjaviyyaya, we learn that this daughter was named Kajii- 
chanadevi.** A Sambhar inscription giving the genealogy of the 
Chaulukyas from Milaraja to Jayasimha, and actually men-- 


the height of its glory in the reign of Arnoraja’s contemporary Govinda-- 
chandra (c. V. 1171-1211). 


Considering all these facts, Mr. Vyas’s translation that he “‘revenged 
the kingdoms of KuSa and Varana’’ and ‘“‘the ocean...handed over the mad 
elephant to Indra’’ seems rather fanciful. (vide EI XXVI, P. 94). 


19. In V. 1233, the ruler was Sahajaditya’s son Ananga (see D.R. 
Bhandarkar’s Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 376). 


20. Devasitiricharita, vv. 70-80. 
a1. XVII, 84 and XVI, 19-21 : Surathotsava, XV, 22. 
22. II. 27-28. 


23. VI, 34. The verse itself is missing, but the commentary remains. 
and gives this name. 
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tioning Sambhar even, suggests that Sambhar was occupied, 
for a while, by the Chaulukya forces of Jayasimha.?4 

It is impossible to give with any certainty the cause of this 
conflict. Ambition would perhaps explain much, and then there 
were the conflicting interests of the two in Malwa, on which 
both the Chauhans of Sakambhari and the Chaulukyas had, 
for some time past, been casting their greedy eyes.2°. We can- 
not say how long the war lasted. It was perhaps, finally ended 
by Jayasimha’s desire to be given a free hand in Malwa.** He 
won over Arnoraja to his side by giving him his daughter in 
marriage, 

The peace thus established did not, however, outlast the 
reign of Jayasimha Siddharadja. In V. 1199, Kumarapala as- 
cended the throne of Gujarat and once again the Chauhans of 
Sapadalaksa and the Chaulukyas of Gujarat began fighting 
against each other. 

" The earliest writer to refer at any length to this renewed 
conflict is Hemachandra, (the author of the Duydfrayamahakavya, 
and spiritual teacher of Kum4rap4ala Chaulukya) , according to 
whom the war was caused by the ambition of Anna (Arnoraja) of 
Sakambhari who allying himself with certain northern princes 
and a discontented Gujarati noble Chahada, a relative of 
Kumifrap4la, had proceeded against the Chaulukya kingdom. 
Ballala, a friend of Anna, agreed to attack the Gujaratis 


24. JA, 1929, pp. 234-236. It cannot be a very sure indication though. 
It is fragmentary and could have been set up by any Chaulukya chief accom- 
panying Kajichanadevi or by this queen herself like the Nagari (Udaipur 
State) inscription of Srnhgaradevi, daughter of Jodhaji, who gives at length 
the exploits of her father’s family. 

25. See above for Ajayaraja’s attack on Malwa, 

26. Arnoraja’s messenger while trying to have peace with Kumiara-e 
pala is made to utter this verse in the Dvydsrayamahakduya:— 


was aaa yr Fass WeTATTA | 
agqaraa saa safe wae FT 1 


It means that if he would have Anna as his subordinate, his position in 
Malwa would be as secure as it had been in the time of Siddharaja when 
Anna was a Chaulukya feudatory. (See Abhayatilakagani’s commentary 
on the above verse). The verse is important as showing what Arnoraja’s 
hostility could and most probably did do in Malwa before the conclusion of 
a treaty with bim. 
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from the rear, when Kum§arapdla marched out to meet the 
threat of the Chahamana invasion.?? 


Other writers regarding Anna as an aggressor are Abhaya- 
tilakagani, a commentator of the Duydsrayamahakdvya, and 
Merutunga, the author of the Prabandhachintamani, who compos- 
ed their works respectively in V. 1312 and 1361. According to 
the former of these, Anna attacked Gujarat, because he believ- 
ed that Kumarapala was weaker than the predecessor Jayasimha 
Siddharaja and could easily be defeated.2® Merutunga’s account 
is more detailed.?® He throws the responsibility of the war on 
Chahada, a prince who had been regarded as his son by Siddha- 
raja. Having no mind to take orders from Kumarapala, 
Chahada had taken refuge at the court of Anaka, the ruler of 
Sapadalaksa. In a few days he won over to his side most of the 
Gujarati nobles and brought Anaka with his large army to the 
borders of Gujarat. The Prabhdvakacharita, composed in V. 
1334, though silent about Andka’s aggression states that. 
Kuméarapala set out to fight against Arnoraja who was intoxi- 
cated with pride.®® This probably means that the Chahamana 
ruler had somehow tried to violate the integrity of the Chau- 
lukya kingdom before Kumarapala marched out against him 
with his big army. 

Later writers, however, give us quite a different story regard- 
ing the origin of the war. According to the Probhandhakofa (V. 
1405) 3! Kumarapala had a sister who was married to Anaka 
(Arnoraja). Once while the husband and wife were playing 
chess, the former taking away one of the chessmen of the latter 
remarked (in jest), “Kill these Mundikas. Kill these Mundikas.”” 
This offended the queen, because the word Mundika could refer 
to the Gujaratis who generally wore no caps and also to their 
hairless gurus, the Suetdmbara Jainas. She accordingly asked Anaka 
to keep his tongue under control, telling him that unless he 
did so he ran the risk of having it torn out from his mouth by 
her brother, the Rajardksasa Kumarapala. Anaka’s only reply 


27. Duydsrapamahakadvya XVI, 7, 14. 

28. Abbayatilaka’s commentary on the Duyésrayamahakduya XVI, 7, 14- 
29. Prabandhachintémapi, p. 79, Singhi Granthamala. 

30. Hemachandrastri-prabandha, vv. 416, 423 and 518. 

g1. P. 59 Singhi Jain Granthamala. 
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to this threat was a kick. Thus insulted the queen at once left 
for Pattana and reaching there told Kumdrapala of the way 
she had been treated by her husband. Kumarap4la determined 
to avenge the insult. 

The story gets further amplified in the works of Jayasimha 
Siri,? Jinamandana*®$ and Charitrasundara.** They all refer to 
Kumiarap§la’s sister, Devaladevi, who was married to Anaka, 
tq her playing chess with her husband, and to the jesting re- 
mark which led to the war. Dissatisfied with earlier accounts, 
which probably appeared tame and rather secular to them, 
they went on developing the theme, first set forth by Raja- 
$ekhara. This religious perversion of facts, we believe, is most 
manifest in Charitrasundara (c. V. 1507), according to whom 
the war was due to Anadka’s having talked of slaying a chess- 
man. Such things, of course, were not even to be thought 
of, because they were not merely against the principles of 
Jainism, but also against Kumiarapala’s express orders against 
slaughter. 

Diwan Bahadur Har Bilas Sarda knew of these two different 
accounts of the origin of the Chaulukya-Chahamana struggle. 
But instead of regarding the contemporary and earlier autho- 
rities as the only trustworthy sources of information and the 
latter as a monastic perversion of facts, he thinks that they 
refer to two distinct wars separated from each other by a num- 
ber of years. “The first war evidently took place,” writes the 
Diwan Bahadur, “‘because Armmordaja...espoused the cause of 
Siddharaja’s adopted son, Bahada and wished to place him on 
the throne in place of the usurper, Kumf@rapala. The result of 
this war appears to have been unfavourable to Kumarapala, as 
he hastened to make peace with Arnoraja and gave the latter 
his sister to wife...The second war of Samvat 1207 appears to 
have taken place in consequence of Arnordja’s ill-treatment of 
his queen Devaladevi, sister of Kumarapdala.*® 


32, Kumdrapdlacharita p. 199 (Jamnagar edition). 
33. Ibid., pp. 40a-4gob. 

34. Ibid., pp. 37a-38-a. 

35. Ibid. 

36. Har Bilas Sarda, Speeches and Writings, pp. 285-86. 
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We admit that there is some substance in the Diwan Baha- 
dur’s reconstruction of the story. The Chaulukya-Chahamana 
struggle actually took place in two stages. But in relying 
on RajaSekhara and his successors and making Devaladevi the 
cause of the second phase he has certainly committed a mistake. 
Actually there was no Devaladevi in the affair, because no 
sister of Kumarpala named Devaladevi can be proved to have 
existed. According to the Prithvirdjavijaya, the most authentic 
account of the Chahamanas of Sapadalaksa, Arnoraja had two 
queens, Kanchanadevi, a daughter of Siddharaja Jayasimha, 
and Sudhava of Marwar.’? The Kirtikaumudi, a well-known old 
Gujarati source, also speaks of only one Gujarati queen of the 
Chahamana ruler, namely, the daughter of Jayasimha.38 Had 
Kumirapala too given one of his sisters in marriage to Arnoraja 
after being defeated by him, as supposed by the Diwan Baha- 
dur, there was nothing to deter the author of the Prithvirdjavijaya 
and the Kéirtikaumudi from noting down this important fact. 
But how could they do it, when Kumifrap§ala had actually no 
sister to offer in marriage to Arnoraja? According to the 
earliest biography of Kumfarapala at our disposal, Kumara- 
pala’s only sister was Premaladevi, and she had been given in 
marriage ‘to Krsnaraja, a Gujarati noble, before the accession 
of Kumarapala to the throne.?® Somatilaka Stiri and the 
Puradtanacharya too knew of only one sister of Kumarapala.@ 
Devaladevi, who is believed to have quarrelled with her hus- 
band and thus brought about a war between him and her 
husband, may therefore safely be regarded as a creation of 
either RajaSekhara (V. 1405) or some one of his immediate 


37. VI, 29. Dr. G.H. Ojha’s edition. 
38. II. 28. 


39. fRAATTAEATAT, TaTHT TAATENT: | 
ATS: FATCATAIST: WsTAAT-ahatg: 1 
aartia: HtlaaaeTal THAT | 
SH AceaTT ASI Alsaray I 
(Kumdrapdladevacharita p. 2; Muni Jinavijayaji’s edition, Singhi Jain 
Granthamaia. ) 


40. Kumdrapdladevacharita, p. g, 11.15-18; edition as above. 
Kumdrapdladevaprabandha, p. 43, 11. 6-8; edition as above. 
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predecessors who had heard that a Chaulukya princess had 
been married to Arnoraja but did not know that she was not 
‘KumarapAla’s sister but his aunt. And that this Kumarap4la’s 
aunt too could not have brought about the war might be easily 
inferred from the fact that out of the four authors we have 
before V. 1445, not one refers to a Gujarat princess as the 
cause of a war between the kingdoms of Sakambhari and 
‘Gujarat. One cannot see really why it was left only for a late 
author like RajaSekhara and his successors to make this 
discovery. 

As acontemporary and guru of Kumarapala, Hemachandra 
was in the best position to know about the real causes of the 
war ; and the account left by him as well as the three writers 
next to him in order of time, namely, Abhayatilakagani, Prabha- 
chandra and Merutunga makes it sufficiently obvious that the 
reasons leading to the war were purely political. Jayasimha’s 
death had not left any unanimously recognised successor. 
Chahada, an adopted son of the deceased ruler, was a candi- 
date in the field, and Arnoraja supported his claims perhaps 
hoping thereby to have on the throne of Gujarat a ruler who 
would be less of a check on his ambition and more open to his 
influence than Kum§arap&ala could ever be expected to be. 
Kuméarapfala’s reign had just begun. If he was to be removed 
from the throne at all, it was, in Arnoraja’s opinion, the best 
time to begin hostilities against Gujarat. 

But who was this Chahada ? The Rdsamdlad regards him as 
a brother of Kumi@rapfla’s minister, Vagbhata.*! Its authority 
for this assertion, most probably, is the Prabandhachintaémani 
which once mentions Vagbhata’s brother Chahada as the 
**king’s son’’.42 The Prabandhakosa mentions him as a prince of 
Malwa who had on Jayasirnha’s death desired to be made 
the ruler of Gujarat and had been refused the honour, because 
he did not belong to the Chaulukya clan.** Jayasimha Siri 
and Prabhachandra mention him as Jayasimha’s adopted son 
but add no further details. The Mohardjapardjaya of Yagahpala 
{c. V. 1230) speaks of him as the excellent prince Tyagaraja 


41. Pp. 177. 
42. p. 94. Singhi Jain Granthamala. 
43. p. 52. Ibid. 
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who took refuge at Sakambhari and faced Kumirapila in 
battle** but is as unhelpful as the above sources regarding his 
identity. The only author, in fact, who can be of some use on 
the point is Hemachandra. According to him Chahada was a. 
relative of Kumarapfla and ruler of the village Kantha (located 
by the commentator Abhayatilakagani on the shore of the lake 
Varna) in the part of the country known as Siviripa.® Village 
Kantha might be the same as Kantha-durga to which Milaraja 
retired on being pressed hard by Vigraharaja II.4* Chahada’s 
being mentioned as a relative of Kumarapala makes one think 
that he might have been either a Chaulukya or a Paramara.‘? 
By all accounts he was a good controller of elephants. 

Most of our authorities confine the war between Arnoraja 
and Kumiarapala to one campaign. But keeping in view the 
statement of the Prabhdvakacharita that it lasted for twelve years. 
and also considering the epigraphic evidence on the point, we. 
might tentatively reconstruct its main events as follows:— 

The war, probably, began early in the reign of Kumara- 
pala, with the disputed succession to the Chaulukya throne and 
the ambition of Arnordaja as its chief causes. Arnoraja advanced. 
towards Gujarat and was met and defeated somewhere 
near Mount Abi by Kumarapala’s forces, though the defeat 
was by no means decisive. Vikramasimha, the Param4ra ruler 
of the place, was about this time detected conspiring against 
the Chaulukya monarch’s life.4* He was therefore deposed and 
replaced by Yagodhavala for whom we have an inscription 
at Ajari (V. 1202) .4° Another change introduced probably in 
the same year was at Nadol where the pro-Chaulukya ruler 
Alhana took the place of Rayap&la whose last inscription is 
dated in the same year. The Chaulukya forces perhaps ad- 
vanced even as far as Ajmer, but its fortifications, consisting 


44. V. 36. 

45. XVI, 14. 

46. See Prithvirdjavijaya V. 51. 

47. Réajasekhara calls him a prince of Malwa. From other sources 
we know that Kumarapila’s chief queen belonged to Malwa. 

48. See the Hemachandrasitricharita. The fact is mentioned also by 
Jinamandana and some other writers. 

49. JA, LVI, p. ta. 
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chiefly of a 16 miles fence of acacia, karira, khadira, badari and 
other thorny trees kept them at bay and they had ultimately 
to retire baffled to Gujarat.5° 

Arnoraja was not a man to take all this lying down. With- 
in three or four years he was once again ina position to try 
conclusions with his Chaulukya adversary. His first blow fell 
on his own neighbour and clansman Alhana whom he drove: 
out of the kingdom of Nadol.5! Next he fomented trouble in 
Malwa where he instigated its ruler Ballala to organise a rising 
against the Chaulukyas.5? Like the good general that he was, 
Kumarapala left the task of extirpating Ballala to his feuda- 
tories and advanced personally with a large force against his 
chief enemy, the ruler of Ajmer. This time his preparations. 
appear to have been very good. Advancing into the territory 
of Nadol which was now in hostile hands, he captured Pali in 
V. 1207 and, out of anger, had ginger sown there, an operation 
which probably involved the sack of the town and destruction 
of some of its chief buildings.53 Sthirachandragani, a Jaina 
monk, who was copying the Parichafaka-urtti of Abhayadeva, had. 
to leave it unfinished for the time being and to run away and 
complete it at Ajmer in V. 1207/1150 A.D.54 Proceeding further 
Kumarapala reached Ajmer and encamped outside its walls. 
Arnoraja came out with his army, a few days later, letting the 
secret agents of Chahada utilise the interval to win over to his 
side the Chaulukya monarch’s elephant-driver, Chauliga, and 
undermine the loyalty of feudatories like Kelhana.© After thus 
fully preparing the ground for an action, likely to be success-- 
ful, Arnoraja attacked KumfarapAla’s army. But as luck would 
have it, Kumarap4la’s suspicions had been aroused and Chau--. 
liga, the ruler’s elephant-driver, resigned almost on the eve ot 
the battle. Ignorant of the fact the driver had been changed,. 
Chahada tried to step from his own elephant to that of Kumara-. 


50. Hemachandras dricharita. 

51. We have no inscriptions for Alhana between V. 1205 and 1218. 

52. Duydsrayamahékavya XVI, 8. 

53- Kumdrapdlacharita of Jinamandana, p. 42b. 

54. Catalogue of Mss. in the Faisalmer Bhandars, G.O.S., p. 7. 

55. PrabandhakoSa, p. 51; Kumérapdlacharita of Jinamandana, p. 41b; 
Kumdrapdlacharita of Jayasimha Siri, p. 188. 
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pala, and failing to do so fell down on the ground and was 
taken prisoner by Chaulukya foot-soldiers.5® Next followed a 
duel between the two rulers in which Arnoraja was wounded 
in the chest by Kumarap4la’s arrows and fell unconscious on 
his elephant. Arnoraja’s individual defeat proved the defeat of 
his whole army ; it precipitately left the field carrying away 
its unconscious leader.*? 

This time Arnoraja’s defeat was severe enough to make him 
buy peace by offering the old Chaulukya ruler the hand of his 
young daughter, Jalhana, and along with her a large number 
of horses and elephants by way of dowry.®® He had to suffer also 
the humiliation of not celebrating the marriage at Ajmer but 
at Anahillapattana where he sent his mother and guru to give 
away the princess in marriage.5® Ballala, the Malava ally of 
Arnoraja, was slain, somewhere about the same time, for the 
news of his death reached Kumfarapdala almost immediately 
after the celebration of his nuptials.®° 

The defeat of both Arnoraja and Ballala is mentioned in 
the Vadnagar prafasti, dated Thursday, the 5th of the bright 
half of Agvina, V. 1208,® and that of Arnoraja alone in the 
Chitor inscription of V. 1207 which states that, after having 
defeated the ruler of Sakambhari, Kum4rapdla reached Sali- 
pura and fixing his camp there went to have the glorious view 
of the Mount Chitrakita.®* Thence he proceeded to Palari where, 
according to Tod, he placed an inscription in the month of 
Pausa, V. 1207.8 As the slow march from Ajmer to Palari 
must have taken considerable time, Kumarapala may be assum- 
ed to have started from his dominions early in the Indian 
campaigning season, which begins with VzayddaSami, and to 


56. Dvydsrayamahakavya, XVIII, 108. 

57. Vadnagar prasasti, 1, 21, El, I, p. 266 ff. The story that Kuma- 
rapala had Arnoraja put in a wooden cage is a later invention. (See Pra- 
bandhakosa, p. 52) Charitrasundara, not content with Arnoraja’s defeat, makes 
his queen Devaladevi go to the field and beg for her husband’s life. 

58. Duyasrayamahdkdvuya, XIX, 21-4. 
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61. See note 55. 

62. Lines 10-13; El, Il, p. 421 ff. Salipura is modern Salera. 

6%. Annals and Antiquities of Rdjasthén, III, p. 1651 (O. U. P. edition.) 
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have reached Ajmer, after some battles on the way, somewhere 
towards the end of Karttika or the beginning of Margagirsa. 
and to have fought the decisive battle against Arnoraja within 
a few days of his arrival there. 

As regards the consequences of the war, the one who bene- 
fited most was, of course, the victor. It not merely increased 
Kumi§rap4la’s reputation as a soldier, but also fixed firmly 
the Chaulukya supremacy in south-western Rajpitana and 
Malwa. Arnoraja lost much of his well-earned prestige and 
wealth, though his kingdom did not perhaps suffer any appreci- 
able diminution in territory. The Chauhans were not crushed, 
though they had to confess themselves beaten for the time 
being ; for in Vigraharaja IV’s reign, they once more success- 
fully measured their swords with Kum§arapala and his feudato- 
ries. Far more serious were its results for others who were, in 
some way or other, involved in it. Vikramasirnha, who accord- 
ing to Hemachandra, did all that he could to entertain the 
Chaulukya soldiers on their way to Sapadalaksa,* lost his 
kingdom because of being suspected of treason. Ballala, the 
ally of Arnoraja lost not merely the throne of Malwa but also 
his life; and in the kingdom of Nadol not only were the changes 
equally important but also more frequent on account of its 
position as a buffer state between the Chauhan and Chaulukya 
dominions.®& 

Arnoraja did not survive long his defeat. He was murdered 
by Jagaddeva, his eldest son by Sudhava of Marwar.® His 
other sons were Vigraharaja, Devadatta and Someévara. The 
last one was born of the Chaulukya princess, Kafichanadevi.*? 

Armoraja was a Saiva. “But his relations with other sects 
also were cordial. He built a temple of Varaha at Pushkar®® and 
gave the followers of the Kharatara-gachchha an extensive plot 
of land for the construction of a temple at Ajmer.®* The Bhag- 


64. See above, p. 52. 

65. See below the account of the Chauhdans of Nadol. 
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vata teacher, Devabodha, had an honoured place at his court.” 
The Svetémbara scholar, Dharmaghosga Siri, received a jayapatra 
from him by defeating his Digambara rival, Gunachandra.”! 
Despite the defeat at the hands of Kumarapala, Arnoraja 
-deserves to be regarded as one of the great rulersof his dynasty. 
He added to the glory of his people and the territory of his 
kingdom by his expedition to Malwa, Hariyana and other lands 
bordering his territories. But his greatest achievement was the 
decisive defeat of the Ghaznavites which kept them away from 
Sapadalaksa for nearly twenty years and thus ensured the peace 
and prosperity not merely of Sapadalaksa but also of Gujarat 
and other kingdoms to which the way lay through Arnoraja’s 
dominions. ‘“‘He enjoyed” writes Jayanaka, ‘“‘the religious merit 
of building all temples of the present as well as future, for had 
he not defeated the Muslims, the temples would have passed 
into the sphere of non-existence,’’?? and there is not perhaps 
much exaggeration about this statement of the poet, provided 
‘we do not interpret it too literally. 


70. Prabhavakacharita (Nirnayasagara edition), pp. 282-3; Catalogue 
of Palm-leaf Mss. in the Pattan Bhandars, p. 395. 

71. Catalogue of the Palm-leaf Mss. in the Pattan Bhandars, p. 395, V. 10. 

72. Prithvirdjavijaya VI (p. 155 of Dr. G. H. Ojha’s edition). The 
verse itself has disappeared, but Jonaraja’s commentary gives us its import. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE CHAUHANS OF SAPADALAKSA (conid.): 
Fagaddeva to Prithviraja II 


Jagaddeva. The parricide Jagaddeva did not rule long. 
Revolted by his heinous deed, his younger brother, Vigraharaja, 
appears to have headed a rising and slain him in battle. ‘“‘Hav- 
ing slain his affectionate father’’, states the Prithvirdjavijaya, 
*‘Jagaddeva himself perished, leaving behind himself a stinking 
name.’’? At another place too the kduya describes him as the only 
one of the Chauhan rulers of Sakambhari who did not attain 
heaven.® 

Vigraharaja IV. For Vigraharaja IV, known also as Bisala- 
deva, we have eleven inscriptions ranging from V. 1210 to 
1220.4 As the earliest of them was incised in his magnificent 
Sarasvatimandira of Ajayameru, later on converted by the Mus- 
lims into the present Adhdi-din-kd jhompra mosque, which must 
have taken years and not months to build, Vigraharaja IV 
probably ascended the throne about V. 1208. The other 
limit of his reign is fixed by the births of Prthviraja III and 
Hariraja which, as shown later, took place, respectively in V. 
1223 and 1224.5 | 

Retaliation and revenge were perhaps the uppermost 
ideas in Vigraharaja IV’s mind when he succeeded to his father’s 
patrimony. Arnoraja’s death had already been avenged. He 


1. That he actually ruled, however, is proved by PV., HM., PKG., SC 
.and the old bardic bahi in our possession. His mother, Sudhava was not a 
princess of Avichi, which means hell, as wrongly supposed by Drs. D.R. 
Bhandarkar and H.C. Ray, but of Marukotta or Marot. Her brother, 
Sirhhabala, the ruler of Marukotta from V. 1217 to 1232, was a Yaudheya 
Rajput and a trusted adviser and general of Vigraharaja IV. 

2. VII, 13. 

3. VII, 74. 

4. Of these six come from Ajmer, one from Lohari in the Jahazpur 
district of Mewar, one from Narhad in the Jaipur Division of Rajasthan, and 
three from the Siwdlik Pillar of Agoka, now in Delhi. 

5. See below the account of Prithviraja III, and our paper on the Date 
of Prithviraja III’s birth published in the Rdjasthdni, I, Part 2. 
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now proceeded also to avenge Arnordaja’s defeat and humilia- 
tion at the hands of Kumarap4ala by leading a number of 
retaliatory expeditions against the Chaulukya empire; and if 
his achievements, mentioned in the Bijolia inscription be re- 
garded as arranged in a chronological order, he must have first 
proceeded against Sajjana, “‘the most wicked person of the 
land’’, whom he “despatched to the abode of Yama’’.® Sri 
Aksaya Keerty Vyas identifies this Sajjana with Sajjana, the 
dandadhipati of Surastra, for whom we have an inscription dat- 
ed V. 1176 at Girnar.’? Actually, however, he is the pot-maker 
Sajjana who, in view of his past services, was made the gover- 
nor of Chitor by Kumf@rap4la’ and is mentioned in Kuma§ra- 
pala’s Chitor inscription of V.1207 as dandddhifa Sajjana, a 
donor of one ghdnaka of oil to the god, Samiddhegvara.® Accord- 
ing to Somatilaka Siri, Vigraharaja IV’s armies reduced 
Chitor and captured Sajjana’s elephant force.4° Kumarapala 
tried a diversion by besieging Nagor, but raised the siege 
rather precipitately on hearing of Vigraharaja’s success. The 
Sajjana, of V. 1176 an officer of Jayasimha Siddharaja, must 
have been in V. 1208 about eighty years old" and quite incap- 
able of holding such a difficult post as the governorship of 
Surastra; and even if it be conceded that he did so he could 
not be Sajjana, the adversary of Vigraharaja IV, for we have 
not any evidence whatsoever for Vigraharaja’s triumphal march 
to Surastra. Such a feat could have been possible only on his 
conquest of the greater part of the Chaulukya empire; Vigraha-. 
raja did nothing more than touch its eastern fringe. 

The kuntapala, Kuntapala, attacked next by Vigraharaja and. 
‘treduced to lancelessness’’ is rather difficult to identify. He 
can either be the Naduliya Chaham4na Kuntapala mentioned 


6. EI, XXVI, p. 105; verse 20 of the epigraph. The asajjanata 
of Sajjana may have a covert reference to his low birth also. 

4. EI, XXXI, p. 105: verse 20 of the epigraph. The asajjanatd of 
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8. Kumdrapdladevacharita of Jayasimha Siri, p. 165. See also our 
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g. EI, II, pp. 421 ff. See line 27 of the epigraph for Sajjana’s name. 

10. Kumarapdladevacharita, pp. 29-30. 

11. He was appointed governor of Surastra early in Jayasimha’s reign 
which began probably in V. 1150. If actually alive in V. 1208 he must 
surely have been a very old man. 
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in the Nanana inscription of Kum§arapala!? or Kuntapala, 
the Paramiara ruler of Jalor who, according to Nainsi,!* was 
defeated and dispossessed of Jalor by Kirtipala or Kita, the 
younger brother of Kelhana of Nadol. As the contemporaneous- 
ness of the Chahamana Kuntap4la with Vigrahardaja is cer- 
tain,!* while that of the Paramara Kuntap4la is doubtful, 
and also because the title kuntapdla’® appears more appropriate 
for a governor thana ruler, it is better to accept the first of 
the identifications suggested above. 

During the course of these retaliatory expeditions, Naddila 
(Nadol) ‘‘was turned into a bed of reeds’’, Jalor into ‘‘a city of 
flames’’, and Pallika or Pali into ‘‘a small hamlet’’.!’ Vigraha- 
raja’s ire against these is easily understood, if we remember 
that they were all ruled by Chaulukya feudatories,1® most of 
whom had actively participated in Kum§arap4ala’s war with 
Vigraharaja’s father, Arnoraja. Being the part of the Chaulu- 
kya empire nearest to Sapddalaksa, it naturally suffered the 
most; and perhaps none suffered more than Naddila (Nadol) 
which during the period of ten years or so, from V. 1208 to 
1218, was governed successively by Alhana, the Nadiliya 
Chahamana Kuntapala, dandddhifa Vaijalladeva, and then by 
Alhana again.!® Kumarapala must have found it difficult to 


12, ABORI, Silver Jubilee Volume, p. 317. His daughter set up the deity, 
Lakhanadeva, in the temple of Tripurusadeva and received for its worship, 
by Kumiarapala’s orders, the sum of 1 dramma daily from the customs house 
of Nadol. 

13. The suggestion is by Sri Aksaya Keerty Vyas. See El, XXVI, 
Pp. 105. | 

14. See the next paragraph. He was the governor of Nadol about V. 
a 15. Kirtipala, the dispossessor of Kuntapala, Paramara, was the 
youngest son of Alhana, a contemporary of Vigraharaja IV. 

16, The title Kuntapdla is of the same type as Khadgagrdha and Khadga- 
pala found in some inscriptions, (Cf. the Grant of Isvaraghosa, Inscriptions 
of Bengal, III, p. 149). 

17. El, XXVI, p. 1503 verse 21 of the inscription. 

18. According to Jayasimha Suri, Jalor was the first kingdom to submit 
to Kumiarapala when he set out on diguijaya. (Kumdrapdlacharita, p. 175.) 
From an inscription at Jalor we learn that Kumarap4la built there a temple 
called Kuvaravihara (E/, XI, p.55). Pali was a part of the Nadol kingdom 
then ruled over by Chaulukya feudatories, the Nadiliya Chahamanas. 

19. For further details see below the account of the Chauhans of Nadol. 
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find a governor capable enough to hold this outpost against his 
redoubtable enemy, Vigraharaja IV. 


Kumarapala could not have allowed the Chauhan ruler carry 
out these retaliatory expeditions without any counter-measures 
on his part. We have seen how he besieged Nagor for a while. 
But on the whole the advantage in the struggle rested with 
Vigraharaja. In the Chauh4n prafgasti he is described as having 
reduced Kumarapala to the position of a karavalapalas,*° which 
perhaps means an officer of the same standing as pratihdra and 
kuntapdlas. This is certainly exaggeration, pure and undiluted, 
but excusable when we remember that Vigraharaja’s material 
gains were by no means inconsiderable. Large amounts of 
booty must have fallen into his hands during the course of’ his 
retaliatory campaigns and he annexed also the greater part of 
Mewar to his dominions. It is in Vigraharaja IV’s reign that 
we find Chauhan records appearing for the first time in the 
area comprising Bijolia, Mandalgarh and Jahazpur.”! 


Vigraharaja’s defeat of the Bhadanakas, (a fact that has pass- 
ed unnoticed on account of the §lesa in verse 19 of the Bijolia 
inscription) 2? was another great achievement. According to the 
Kavyamimamsa of Rajagekhara, the Bhadanakas lived in the 
Maru and Takka regions. They spoke Apabhramga.?? As 


20. The only words decipherable in the line are 


CHATCITA: BATA: 


21. See the list of inscriptions given above. In V. 1207 Chitor and 
its adjacent territories probably recognised the supremacy of the Chaulukyas 
and Jahazpur also might have been under them. 

22. The verse reads as follows :— 


Cuvaraca Ph Alea: TA Alea: | 
GQ Hai: RUltat Hedarateaa:” 


Sri Aksaya Keerty Vyas, the editor of the inscription in EJ. XXVI, 
has the following note on the word ‘‘Bhéadanapateh’’ of this verse :— 

‘*This word is adjectival to yasya in the third guarter, It means of him 
who was bhdpatifh (the most illustrious) and dddnapatih (all acquiring)’’. 

This forced interpretation is due to his having missed the important 
fact that the Bhadanakas were a strong power of the period and continued 
to be so at least up to the reign of Prthviraja III. 


23. Pp. 5I. 
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Maru, most probably, means the Thar desert and Takka, 
south-eastern Punjab, the Bhadanakas must naturally be 
looked for somewhere in tracts adjoining either one or both of 
these provinces. They can, we think, best be placed in that 
part of the country which adjoins northern Shekhawati and 
goes now by the name of Ahiravati.*4 Its rulers were probably 
Ahirs, who are known to have been intimately connected with. 
Apabhramsa, and even now preserve the tradition of having 
fought against the Chauhan rulers Visaladeva and Prthviraja 
(III). 

Another exploit of Vigraharaja IV mentioned in the Bijolia 
Inscription is the capture of Delhi and Hansi. The former of 
these was, according to the Palam Baoli and Delhi Museum 
inscriptions of respectively V. 1337 and 13847° a possession of 
the Tomaras before its capture by the Chauhans. Hansi had 
been recaptured by the Tomaras from the Ghaznavites and 
most probably remained in their hands till its conquest by the 
Chauhians.”® 

Tradition supports this inscriptional evidence. An old Bahi 
in our private Library speaks of a battle between the Chauhans 
and the Tamvars, in the Vikrama year 1209. The event is 
placed in the reign of Visaladeva, 7.e. Vigraharaja IV. The 
Tarhnvaras were defeated and lost Delhi.2? The date does not 
seem unreasonable, though it is not possible to vouch for its 
absolute accuracy. 

With the capture of Delhi and Hansi by Vigraharaja, the 
long drawn out struggle between the Chauhans and the Toma- 
ras may be said to have ended. It began with Chandana. In 
Armoraja’s reign the Chauhans gained some notable successes; 
but it was Vigraharaja who dealt coup de grace to ‘Tomara inde- 
pendence. Weakened by its continual fighting against the 
Muslims, the Gahadavalas and the Chauhans, the Tomara 


24. For further proofs in this connection see the Appendix on the 
Bhadanakas. 
25. For the inscriptions see respectively JASB, Part I, p. 108 and EI, I, 


. 98 f. 
ais 26. It had been captured byMasid in 1038 A.D. and recaptured after 


some time by Mahipala (See Brigg’s translation of Tarikh-i-Firishta, I, p. 106). 
27. P. 4ob. 
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kingdom thought it best to surrender its free existence and 
continue thereafter as a dependency of the Chauhans of Sakam- 
bhari. In V. 1222 it was ruled by Madanapala Tomara.*® At 
the time of Muhammad Ghori’s invasion, it was under a feuda- 
tory prince who may be presumed to have been a descendant 
of this Madanapala.”® 

The conquest of Delhi turned the Chauhdns of Sakambhari 
and Ajmer into an all-India power. From that time onward 
their independence became identified with the independence of 
Aryavarta. Standing at the entrance of Madhyadefa, they had 
per force to accept every challenge to Indian independence and 
culture and repel every enemy who attempted to destroy them. 
Vigraharaja IV performed this duty well enough; and it is 
with no little pride that he speaks of his having rendered Ary4- 
varta worthy of its name by the repeated extermination of the 
Mlechchas, i.e., the Muslim invaders from the north-west.°° 

Vigraharaja IV’s first war against the Muslims appears to 
have been fought in self-defence. Advancing as far as Vavvera,*? 
now a small village about six miles from Khetri in the Jaipur 
division of Rajasthan, the Hammira invited Vigraharaja to submit 
to his authority. Vigraharaja’s Chief Minister, Sridhara, seems 
to have been for buying off the invader. Vigraharaja, however, 
regarded such a course as disgraceful. He had decided to protect 
his friends ; and he was determined also to protect Brahmanas, 


28. See the Kharataragachchhapattdavali of Jinapala for the date and his 
capital, Yoginipura or Delhi. Thakkur Pheri mentions Anangapalahe 
and Madanapalahe as coins of the Tomaras of Delhi and gives the propor- 
tion of silver in them. 

2g. See below the account of Prthviraja III. 

30. See his Delhi-Siw4lik inscription of V. 1220, Stanza I, Madana- 
pala’s defeat is indicated also in the following verse: 

aearqentegataa = frat- 
aqqaraata §=« famgreg: 

31. Dr. Kielhorn identified the place tentatively with Baghera. This 
being 47 miles to the south-west of Ajmer could not possibly have lain on 
Hammira’s way in his attack on Ajmer. This identification should therefore 
be rejected. Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar identifies Vavvera with Ripnagar in 
Kishangarh, Rajasthan, but on very insufficient grounds, Actually it is, as 
pointed out in the text, now a small village a few miles from Khetri. The 
Gauda Brahamans ofthis place are found all over Rajpitana and are known 
as Babbervals. 
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sacred places, and temples.°* Though the Lalitavigrahardja, our 
only source of information regarding this Muslim invasion, 
breaks off at this point, it is reasonable to conclude that in the 
ensuing battle, the Hammira was beaten and forced to retire to 
his own dominions. Of people who agreed with Vigraharaja’s 
policy and co-operated fully with him special mention might be 
made of his maternal uncle, Sirhhabala, the Johiya chief of 
Marukotta at least from V.1217 to V. 1232.33 The Hammira or 
Muslim leader vanquished by Vigraharaja probably was the 
Ghaznavite Amir Khusrau Shah (1153-1160 A.D.)%4 

_ Next must have followed offensive operations on the part of 
Vigraharaja IV. We have no details about them; but by V. 1220, 
the year of the incision of his Siwalik Pillar inscriptions, Vigraha- 
raja had succeeded in freeing most Hindu territories from Ghaz- 
navite domination. Only the Punjab remained under the Mus- 
lims after that year. 

Vigraharaja probably conquered a few more territories. The 
Prihvirdjavijaya speaks of the large number of hill-forts that he 
captured.*5 The Dharmaghosasiristuti of Raviprabha shows the 
ruler of Malwa and Arisiha assisting him in hoisting the flagstaff 
of the Jaina temple, Rajavihara, at Ajmer.®* Arisiha can, I 
think, be identified with Arisirnha of Mewar whose brother-in- 

32, 
Tai aatte: aged: y_TIeaadela- 
tra edad fergqurar ara fara: | 
waaay saedsaly WATE | AHI— 
frarryrad: waa feta farrghy: uv” 
(Lalitavigrahardja-ndtaka) 
33. In V. 1217 according to Jinapala’s Kharataragachchhapattavali 
and in V. 1232 according to the Upakesagachchhaprabandha as well as the 
colophon of a Ms. of Anekdrthasangraha of Hemachandra, copied out in V. 
1232. Of the authorities the first two are still unpublished. For a notice of 
the last see the FainapustakapraSastisangraha, Singhi Jaina Granthamala p. 10). 
34. The other contemporary Ghaznavite ruler was Khusrau Malik 
(1160-1186 A.D.). As the first Muslim invasion in Vigrahardja’s reign was 
perhaps not long after his accession, Khusrau Shah, who ruled up to V. 1217, 
may have been the Hammira who reached Vavvera. Khusrau Malik, a ‘‘mild 
and voluptuous prince to whom authority was irksome’’ is not very likely to 
have undertaken an arduous campaign into the sandy tract of Rajasthan. 


35. WIII, verse 64. 
36. Catalogue of Mss. in the Jaina Bhandars of Pattan, G.O.S, p. 370. 
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law Gayakarna was on the throne of Tripuri in V. 1208.5? The 
Malava ruler may have been some claimant to the throne of 
Malwa. If these two recognised the suzerainty of Vigraharaja, 
as seems likely enough by their presence in a foreign capital and 
their assisting the Chauhan monarch in offices like the hoisting 
of a flagstaff, there is enough of truth in Vigrahardaja’s bold 
claim that he had rendered tributary the lands lying between 
the Himd@layas and the Vindhyas, and some point in the exhorta- 
tion that his descendants should not be lax’ in exacting tribute 
from the rest of the country.°® That in the north, his power extend- 
ed up to the foot of the Himalayas is obvious enough from the 
original location of the Siwalik Pillar containing three of his 
most important inscriptions. In the south, the suzerainty over 
Malwa, whether actual or merely claimed, could carry his empire 
up to the Vindhyas, at least in name. If, however, the words 
fanag-farearercreat Wa: be taken to signify the whole of Arya- 
varta, the claim certainly looks exaggerated, though here too we 
must not be oblivious of the fact that he may have actually 
received subsidies from the other powers of North India on 
account of his fighting incessantly and with success against the 
Muslims, and these free gifts may have been mentioned as 
tributes in the Chauhan eulogy.®® At this distance of time, 
and in absence of other corroborative evidence, it is, in fact, 
difficult to be perfectly sure about the truth or falsehood of a 
claim, or even to say what the claim actually came to. Kumara- 
pala Vijayachandra, Yasovarman, Madanavarman and Ballala- 
sena were strong enough not to pay him any tribute, but some 
of them may have regarded their money as rightly invested, if 
it was paid to him and used for fighting against the Muslims. 
But this is, after all, no more than a plausible conjecture and 
should be regarded as such by our readers. 

Vigraharaja’s greatness is an undisputed fact, for besides 
being a first class general and a mighty conqueror he was a 
patron of literature, a good poet himself, anda builder with 


a4. BI, 11, p. 12. 

38. See his Delhi Siw4lik inscription, No. 3 verse 2. 

39. The Giahadavala inscfiptions speak of a tax called Turuskadanda 
which may have been used for this purpose. 
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imagination and vision. To his contemporaries he was known as 
kavibandhava. ‘‘When he died,”’ states the Prthvirdjavijya ‘‘the term 
kavibandhava became useless; there was none else to whom it 
could be applied with aptness’.*® The pro-Chaulukya source, 
the Prabandhachintémanit of Merutunga, also has a good anecdote 
about Vigraharaja and Kumarapala in which, after criticising 
the meanings of the Chauhan ruler’s two other names, Vigra- 
haraja and Visvala (Bisal), it states that he, afraid of having his 
name criticised any more, ultimately assumed the name kavi- 
bandhava.*! Vigraharaja’s court-poet, Somadeva, wrote Lalita- 
vigrahardja which might easily be classed asa first class historical 
drama. We have lost much by its being fragmentary. The 
Chauhan prafasti, to which we have referred more than once, 
is a good kdvya and so is the stuti of various gods of the Hindu 
pantheon, found inscribed on a slabin the Adhdi-dinakd-jhompara 
mosque. 


Somadeva regarded Vigraharaja as the foremost not only of 
heroes but even the learned people of his time.*? We are entitled 
to regard this as undue praise on the part of a court-poet. But 
that Vigraharaja IV was not without considerable distinction as 
a-.writer of Sanskrit might be seen from his drama Harakelt. 
With the subject matter of this work and other literary coinpo- 
sitions of Vigraharaja’s reign we shall deal at some length in a 
subsequent chapter. Kielhorn appears to have held Vigraha- 
raja’s poetic powers in high estimation; for according to him we 
find in Harakeli “factual and undoubted proof that Hindu rulers 
of the past were eager to compete with Bhavabhiti and Kalidasa 
in poetic fame.” 


Of his taste in building, we have a fine example in the college 
built by him at Ajmer, on the model of Bhoja’s Sarasvatikantha-. 
bharanavidyaélaya at Dhara. Though converted into a mosque in 
the reign of Qutb-ud-din, it still retains all signs of having been 
originally a Hindu structure and is, according to Tod, “‘one of 
the most perfect, as well‘as the most ancient, monuments of 


40. PY, VIII, 55. 
41. PC., p. go. 


42. “arent @ faaieaarararecazaresay uy” 
(Lalitavigrahardja) 
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Hindu architecture.”*? Equally unstinted is the praise of Cunnin- 
gham in whose opinion this building may “‘for gorgeous prodi- 
gality of ornament, beautiful richness of tracery, delicate sharp- 
ness of finish, laborious accuracy of workmanship, endless variety 
of detail....justly vie with the noblest buildings which the 
world has yet produced’’.*4 Another memorial of his reign is the 
Visalsar lake now known as Visalya. It is about 24 miles in 
circumference. Temples and palaces must have at one time 
surrounded it, and in its middle were two islands with Vigraha- 
raja’s magnificent palaces. On its banks stood images which 
sent forth jets when the water rose to their lips.*® 

Vigraharaja founded anumber of towns which he called 
Visalapura after his alternative name Visala. Of these one stands 
“‘at the mouth of the chasm-like gorge which runs through the 
Girwar mountain range in Mewar to Rajmahala. The pass is 
very narrow at each end with high precipitous cliffs approaching 
each other from the opposite sides, but it widens out into a great 
mountain-girded amphi-theatre in the centre, where the Banas 
river in the rainy season forms a great lake called Andsagar 
after Visaladeva’s father Anaji’’*® 

According to the Prthvirdjavijaya Vigraharaja IV erected as 
many buildings as the hill-forts that he captured. On account 
of the iconoclastic zeal of the Muslim conquerors, however, only 
a few of them have survived. Many were destroyed. Not a few 
perhaps, like his college were converted into Muslim structures. 

Though an ardent worshipper of Siva, as proved by the 
drama Harakeli,*” as well as the Prthvirdjavijaya,** Vigraharaja 
followed in the footsteps of his father, grandfather and most great 
Indian rulers by being no less respectful towards other Hindu 
gods and goddesses. For Jainas he built vihdras, participated in 
their religious ceremonies, and on the representation of one 
of their religious teachers, Dharmaghosa Siri, prohibited the 
slaughter of animals on the Ekddafi day.*® Few rulers have been 
more tolerant than Vigraharaja IV. 


43. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, I, p. 60c. 

44. ASI, II, p. 263. 

45. Ibid, p. 261. 

46. Sarda, Writings and Speeches, p. 255. 

47. See the concluding portion of the drama. 

48. VIII. 55. 

49. Catalogue of the Palm-leaf Mss. in the Pattan Bhandars, p. 370. 
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Vigraharaja IV’s reign is to be regarded as the golden age of 
Sapadalaksa. In V. 1207, just a year or so before his accession to 
the throne, it lay defeated, humiliated and shorn of much of its 
wealth and prestige. By V. 1210, all these wrongs had been 
avenged. He had by his retaliatory expeditions punished all 
who had taken part in the war against his father, captured 
Chitor from the Chaulukyas, and annexed a part of Mewar to 
his territory. In the north he defeated the Bhadanakas, reduced 
the Tomaras to subjection and drove back the Muslims, 
conquering a part of the territory which had previously been 
occupied by them. Art and literature flourished under his 
enlightened patronage. Every sect enjoyed toleration. For a 
short period Sapadalaksa had almost everything it needed. 
We have, elsewhere, called him Vigraharaja the Great. Perhaps, 
the title is not inappropriate. 

Aparagangeya or Amaragangeya : Vigraharaja IV was succeed- 
ed by Aparagangeya,®°° perhaps his son by Desaladevi, the 
heroine of the drama Lalitavigrahardja. Amaragangeya was 
probably slain by his cousin Prthviraja. According to Jonaraja, 
he died unmarried.®! 

Prthvibhata or Prthvirdgja II : The next ruler Prthvibhata 
or Prthviraja II was the son of the parricide Jagaddeva. We 
have four inscriptions for this ruler, one at Hansi dated the 7th 
of the bright half of Magha, V. 1224, two at Men4l in the Mandal- 
garh district in Mewar, dated in V. 1225 and 1226 and a fourth 
at Dhod, a village 7 miles to the south-east of Jahazpur in 
Mewar, dated the 13th of the dark half of Jyestha, V. 1225.°8 

From the Dhod inscription, we learn that he defeated the 
ruler of Sakambhari in battle. This clearly means that he secured 


50. Called Amaragangeya in PKG, Gangadeva in HMV and SC, and 
Amaragangu in the Ain-i-Akbari, (II. p. 298). The name does not occur in 
the Bijolia inscription. 

51. For his death see the account of Prthviraja II. We are not sure of 
the correctness of Jonaraja’s assertion. He does not seem to have known that 
Vigraharaja’s son’s name was Aparagangeya. He rather regards it as an 
adjective qualifying the word suta and so explains it off by saying— 


‘areareratearcar fadtat arsat faaeasrer gat ae ate: 1” 
52. Seerespectively JA, XLI, p. 19; Dr. G. H. Ojha, History of Udaipur, 


I, pp. 60-61 and p. 57. We are indebted for the transcripts of the last three 
inscriptions to Dr. G, H. Ojha. 
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the throne of Ajmer by defeating Aparagangeya, whom he, as 
the son of the eldest son of Arnoraja, might have regarded as a 
usurper. The Hansi inscription states that he secured the elephant 
Manahsiddhikari from the ruler Vastupala whom we may 
identify with Vasantapala, the grandfather of Aparagangeya.** 
He, as a relative of Vigraharaja IV and the young ruler Apara- 
gangeya, could not have been regarded as friends by Prth- 
viraja II. Another ruler defeated by him was the chief of Pajich- 
pura, probably Panjaur, a very old town near Kalka. He (the 
ruler of Pafichapura) saved his kingdom by surrendering a 
valuable pearl necklace,®* and offering homage to the Chauhan 
ruler. 

The struggle against the Muslims appears to have continued 
unabated in Prthviraja II’s reign. With a view to checking their 
inroads, he had the important fort of Hansi strengthened by his 
maternal uncle Kilhana whom he appointed governor of the 
place.°®> Perhaps he had other forts too on the Punjab frontier to 
keep out the invaders. 

Prthviraja’s chief queen Suhava was like her husband a 
devout Saiva.5* Prthviraja II granted villages, and precious 
metals like gold to the Brahmanas, and though fully attached to 
his own form of religion, gave the village Morajhari to the Jaina 
temple of Parsvanatha at Bijolia.®’ 


53. In the well-known kduya, Vasantavildsa, published in the Gaekwad 
Oriental Series, Vastupala has been called Vasanta. So Vasantapala and 
Vastupala can rightly be regarded as variants of one name. 

Since the above lines were first written Mr. A. K. Vyas too has suggested 
the above identification. 

54. Identified by some writers with Pafichapattana on the Satlaj river. 
“If the identification of ‘“‘Pafichapura’’ with Pafichapattana on the Satlaj 
is accepted’’, writes Dr. H.C. Ray, “‘he must have had some successes against 
the Yamini prince Khusrau Malik Taj-ud-Daulah’’. The inference is unjusti- 
fied, because the Hansi inscription, which mentions the submission of the ruler 
of Pafichapura, makes it clear at the same time that the Afghan Amir was an 
inveterate enemy of Prthvirdja II. He never submitted to the Chauhin ruler. 
It was, in fact, to keep offthe Hammira, “‘a great source of trouble to the world”’ 
that the fort was strengthened, 

55. See his Hansi inscription, verses 4-6, JA XLI, p. 19. 

56. The Siva-temple at Mendl bears the name Suhavegvara and en- 
joyed from her the grant of 20 drammas a year. 

57. Vv. 24-25 of the Bijolia inscription. EJ., XXVI, p. 105. 
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Prthviraja II died before the end of the Vikrama year 1226, 
probably without leaving any issue.** The ministers, therefore, 
offered the throne to his uncle Somesvara, the only surviving 
son of Arnoraja, who was at the time in Gujarat.°? With Prthvi- 
raja II ended the line of the queen Sudhava, after having been on 
the throne for nearly 19 years. This short period saw four rulers 
of whom two, owing to the guilt of the parricide Jagaddeva, 
were probably slain by their own kinsmen. 


58. Prthviraja’s last inscription is dated in the (V.) year 1226/1169 
A.D. His successor Somegvara’s Bijoli inscription is dated Thursday, the 3rd 
of the dark half of Phalguna V. 1226/5th February, 1169 A.D. 


59. BUTameAra Heras wel: 
PY, VIII, 57. 


CHAPTER VII 


THE CHAUHANS OF SAPADALAKSA (Conéd.) 
SOMESVARA 


Somes vara’s early life was passed in Gujarat where he had 
been carried away, probably, within a year or so of his birth, 
by his grandfather Jayasirnha Siddharaja.1 Kumarapala, the 
next Chaulukya ruler was, in spite of his enmity with Somes- 
vara’s father Arnoraja, kindly disposed towards Somesvara and 
brought him up with care ;? and Someévara, in his turn, more 
than repaid this affection and kindness by his valuable services 
to the Chaulukya throne. “Leaping from one mighty elephant 
to the other’’, states the Prthvirdjavijaya, ‘‘he snatched the small 
sword of the lord of Kunkuna and rendered him headless with 
it.’> On turning to the Prabandhachintamani, we find that the 
lord of Konkana, against whom Kumarapala had to fight, was 
Mallikarjuna, known also as rdjapitimaha (grandfather of 
rulers).* As this ruler’s latest inscription is dated in Saka year 
1082 (V. 1217),° and the earliest of his son Apardditya in Saka 
1084 (V. 1219),® he must have been slain between these two 
years. 

The Paramara ruler Dharavarsa also seems to have taken 
a prominent part in the Chaulukya campaign “‘when Dhara- 
varsa inflamed with anger, held his ground in the battle-field, 
the wives of the lord of Konkana shed drops of tears from their 
lotus-like eyes.”’ The Jaina chroniclers of Gujarat ignore alto- 
gether the services of SomeSvara as well as Dharavarsa giving 
all the credit of slaying as well as defeating Mallikarjuna to the 
Jaina general Ambada, a brother of Kum§arap4la’s minister 


1. PV. VII, 35 and commentary of Jonaraja on the verse preceding it. 
Ibid, verse 11. 
Ibid, verse 15. 
pp. 80-81, 
See the Bombay Gozettecr, I, Part I, p. 186 and Part II, p. 544. 
Ibid, and DHNI, Il, p. go2. 
MIT AA-TITA-TTAT- LASTS TT ATT: | 
STATA TAHT: FTSNTATAMI AT: 
(EI, VIII, p. 216, verse 36). 
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Vagbhata.® In view, however, of not merely the early chara- 
cter but also the greater reliability of the Prthvirdjavijaya as com- 
pared with other sources, we must regard Somesvara as the 
actual slayer of Mallikarjuna, though it might be conceded 
that Ambada was probably the chief commander of the army 
in which Somesvara served and achieved this enviable feat of 
arms. 

Somes vara’s marriage took place while he was in Gujarat. 

He married Karptradevi, daughter of one Achala who is des- 
cribed in the Prthvirdjavijaya as the lord of Tripuri® and identified 
by Dr. D. C. Sircar with the Kalachuri ruler Gaya-Karna (c. 
1125-1155 A.D.). But it would be better to identify him 
with Gayakarna’s son Nrsimha (K.I 07, K. 909, V. 1216),?° 
during whose reign Karpiradevi was married, anevent which, 
according to the Prthvirdjavijaya, took place after Someésvara’s 
slaying of Mallikarjuna, 7. e., not before V. 1217. 

Some$vara’s two sons, Prthviraja and Hariraja, were both 
born in Gujarat. They accompanied their parents to Sapada- 
laksa when a new turn in the wheel of fortune put Somegvara 
on the throne of Ajmer and Sakambhari in the Vikrama year 

1226." 

Somesvara assumed the title, Pratdpalankesvara  (Bijolia 
inscription verse 27). Of his five inscriptions discovered so far, 
one comes from Bijolia, two from Dhod, one from Revasa, and 
one from Arhvalda.!? Their dates range from V. 1226 to V. 
1234, and give almost-the exact period of his reign. 

Somesvara built a town named after his father and erected 
five temples of which one was dedicated to Tripurusa and another 
to Vaidyanatha. He had two statues erected, one of his father 
riding a horse and the other of himself standing before it.’ 


8. See the Prabandhachintémani, pp. 80-81 and the Prabhdvakacharita, 
P+ 339. 

g. VIII. 18. Jonaraja gives the ruler’s name as Tejala. It may be a 
scribal error, because the actual name Achala is to be found in PV, IX. 87. 

10. LNI, p. 392. 

11. This is the year of the last inscription of Prthviraja II and of the 
Bijolia inscription of Somesvara. 

12. For these inscriptions see respectively EJ, XXVI, pp. 102 ff. Annual 
Report of Rajpiitand Museum, 1892-93, p. 2, PRAS, WC, 1909-10, p. 52. Annual 
Report of the Rajpitand Museum, 1922-23, p. 8. 

13, PV, VIII, 62-66. 
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By conviction he was a Saiva, but in practice he wasas tolerant 
and liberal towards other sects ashis predecessors had been,'* 
and is known to have granted the village Revna to the temple of 
Parsvanatha at Vindhyavalli or Bijolia.'® 

Somesvara issued some coins of the “‘Bull and Horseman 
type’’. On their reverse is the figure of a humped bull and the 
legend “‘asavari sri-Sama (ntadeva)’’? and on the obverse the 
figure of a horseman with the legend “Sri -Somesvaradeva’’.'® 

Of his ministers, we know two, Skanda and his son 
Sodha. They were Gujarati Nagara Brahmanas and probably 
came with him to Ajmer on his accession.'‘ Kadambavasa, the 
chief minister during Prthviraja III’s minority, might also have 
been one of SomeSvara’s ministers.}® 

According to the Prthvirdjardso, Somes vara was slain in a battle 
with Bhimadeva II of Gujarat.'? This no doubt, is pure fiction. 
But that he had to fight against the Chaulukyas and was defeated 
by them is now known from Bhimadeva II’s Patan inscription of 
V. 1256 which mentions Ajayapala as having exacted tribute 
from the ruler of Sapadalaksa.*® The same fact is referred to by 
Somegvara (a Gujarati poet) in his Kirttkaumudi, when he speaks 
of Ajayapala Chaulukya having taken by force a gold mandapika 
and rutting elephants from the ruler of the Jangala country.?! 
As Ajayapala ruled from V. 1229 to 1232, the Sapadalaksa or 
Jangala ruler defeated by him could only be Someégvara the 
Chauhan ruler of Ajmer.”? 


14. For the religious policy of his predecessors see the last chapter, 
That he was a Saiva is obvious from his title Pratdpa-lankesvara and his being 
described as having attained sdyujya with Siva (PV, VIII, 93). 

15. See the Bijolia inscription, verse 28, 

16. CCIM, pp. 257 and 261. 

17. Viruddhavidhi-vidhvamsa, Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. in the Library 
of the India Office, page 488 f, Part ITI. 

18, See the next chapter. 

19. 39th samaya Nagari-pracharini-sabha edition. 

20. Karadikrta-Sapadalaksa-sri-Ajayapdladevah (IA, XI, pp. 71 ff., lines 
12-13 of the inscription). 

21. I1.53. The fact is mentioned also by Arisimha in his Sukriasankirtana, 

22. A war between the Chaulukyas and Chauhans in Somesvara’s 
reign in which the former were successful, is indicated also by lines 4-5 of the 
Kiradu inscription (V. 1235) of Madanabrahma, a tributary of Bhimadeva. 
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According to the genealogy at the end of the Prabandhakofa, 
Prthviraja III ascended the throne in V. 1236.72 So Someégvara 
should naturally be concluded to have died in that year. But as 
surmised by us long ago, this could not be the right date, because 
Prthviraja III was already on the throne of Ajmer in 1178 A.D. 
when Muhammad Ghori invaded India and captured Nadol.?4 
We are now glad to have this surmise confirmed by the discovery 
of the Badla inscription of Prthviraja III, dated in V. 1234.25 


{Continued from page 78) 
-which reads as follows : 


WAH AACA ees Fe-HL-Aep-HS-aT a-HLaTA- (AT) HAA AIT 
(%) ... AETTAPAATATETARIAT ete. 


‘The inscription does not, of course, clearly mention the defeat of the Sakam- 
bhari ruler. It is too fragmentary to do so. But the words, occurring, as they 
do, in the record of Chaulukya feudatory, can perhaps.mean nething else. 
23. p. 134. 
24. PV , X, 50. 
25. Published below and first edited by Sri Brij Narain Sharma and 
present writer in the Marubhdrati, Vol. II, part 3, pp. 2-3. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CHAUHANS OF SAPADALAKSA (Continued) 
PRTHVIRAJA III 


Prthviraja ITI was born on the 12th of Jyestha.! He is said to 
have been conceived at a very auspicious moment when Mars 
was in Capricorn, Saturn in Aquarius, Venus in Pisces,’ the 
Sun in Aries, the Moon in Taurus, and Mercury in Gemini. 
The positions of Jupiter and the Dragon’s Head have been lost 
through damage to the manuscript of the Prthvirdjavijaya; but 
fortunately the author has stated that two of the planets occupied 
their own houses and five their houses of exaltation.*? Hence we 
might conclude that Jupiter was in Cancer. These planetary 
positions indicate V. 1222 as the year of conception, giving V. 
1223 as the year of birth.’ 

In V. 1234/1179 A.D. Prthviraja’s father Somesvara died, 
leaving the young Prthviraja and his younger brother Hariraja 
to the care of their mother Queen Karpiradevi, who, according 
to the Prthvirdjavijaya, proved an excellent regent.” Kadam- 
bavasa, known as Kaimasa or KaimbAsa in popular legends and 
mentioned as mandalesvara Kaimasa in the Kharataragachchhapat{d- 
vali of Jinapala, was chief minister during the regency® and for 
some time thereafter. His presiding overa discussion between 
two Jaina scholars Padmaprabha and Jinapati Stri,’ during the 
temporary absence of his master from the court shows the high 


1, PV, VII, 50. We have to be very near this date also because Kar- 
puradevi’s marriage took place after V. 1217 (See above, 10, 68-9) 

2. Dewan Bahadur H. B. Sarda wrongly puts Jupiter in Pisces, and the 
mistake is copied by Dr. H. C. Ray. “‘Danujénam_ guru’”’ is not Jupiter. See 
also our paper, qaqa adia ay aeataty , Published in the Rajasthani 
(Bikaner).. I, part 2. 

3. See Jonaraja’s commentary on PV, VII. 27. 

' .q. We are indebted for the calculation of the planetary positions to 
the wellknown astronomer Jyotisacharya Pandit Suryanarayan Vyas of Ujjain 
and Sri B. K. Chaturvedi, the Suba of Ujjain. 

5. PV, IX, 1.34. The [ast inscription of Somesvara and the first of 
Prthviraja 1II belong to V. 1234. 

6. Ibid. 35-45. 

7. Kharataragachchhapattavali, Mss, pp. 25-34. 
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position that he held in the State. Traditional accounts describe 
him as a great soldier. The contemporary poem Prthvirdjavijaya 
speaks eloquently of his administration and devotion to Prthviraja 
and gives him all the credit for the early victories of his master’s 
reign.” Another minister of this period of regency was Bhuva- 
naikamalla, a younger brother of Karpiradevi’s father Achala- 
raja, who is described as a man of extremely charitable disposi- 
tion, ready to give away all that he had and fully proficient in 
the art of subduing ndgas.° 

Prthviraja assumed the reins of administration about V. 
1237 1180 A.D. and soon found himself engaged in a number 
of wars. Of these the first may be regarded as one of the most 
serious, for it involved the question of succession. Prthviraja II 
had defeated and probably slain one of Vigraharaja’s sons 
Aparagangeya; but another named Nag4rjuna had survived 
and bided his time. Encouraged perhaps by the new king being 
young and inexperienced, he had the temerity to rise against 
him and capture the town of Gudapura.!° The success achieved 


8. According to the Prthvirdjardso as well as the Prthvirdjaprabandha 
published in the Purdtanaprabandhasangraha of the Singhi Jain Granthamiala, 
Kaimb4asa was later onslain by his master. According to the Raso, he was shot 
down with an arrow, because, Prthviraja, on returning rather unexpectedly 
to his palace, found Kiaimb4sa in the apartments of his favourite concubine 
Karnati (57th samaya, Nagari Pracharini Sabha Edition). The Prabandha 
ascribes the minister’s death to the machinations of one Pratapasimha who 
succeeded in poisoning the ears of Prthviraja and making him believe, though 
wrongly, that Kadimbisa was responsible for the repeated attacks of the 
Muslims on India (Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, pp. 86-87). Both these accounts 
deserve to be rejected, because of being in conflict with the evidence of the 
Prthvirdjavijaya a book written most probably between 1191 and 1193 A.D. 
It compares Kadambavasa with Hanuman and credits him, as pointed 
out above, with the early successes of Prthviraja III’s reign. None suspected 
of treachery or even worse could, we believe, be described in this strain by 
a court-poet. 


9g. PV, IX, 67-86. Dewan Bahadur H. B. Sarda interprets the word 
naga as the Naga tribe and Jonaraja as elephant. In absence of any reference 
to fighting against the Naga tribe it is better to agree with Jonaraja. 


10. WY Ffafa-aqeesda arrsia eta fatraq-fae-arararar | 
farrs-aftaera aTat We Ra famss-aeT AAT: kA 
fracas -qorfacreea-aTaTe Aa-TA-FTHAAH-ATHEAT 
gegefafa strerceray-tareta-ateeqt ATH: Al. 

(Prthvirdjavijaya, XX) 

The first line of the second verse quoted here would show that this 
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by Nagarjuna seems not to have been negligible, because in 
some of our historical sources we even find him mentioned as one 
of the rulers of Ajmer.!! Prthviraja marched against him with a 
large army consisting of horses, elephants, camels and infantry, 
and laid siege to Gudapura. Ni garjuna managed to escape from 
the beleaguered fort; but his wife, mother and followers fell into 
the hands of the victor along with a large amount of booty. 
The soldiers who continued fighting against Prthviraja under 
the leadership of Devabhata, probably an officer of Nagarjuna, 
were soon killed to the last man and a garland made of their 
heads was hung ‘across the gate of the fort of Ajmer.?? 

Another early war of Prthviraja was against the Bhadanakas 
whose territory comprised the present Rewari Tahsil, Bhiwani 
and its adjoining villages, and a part of the Alwar State. It must 
have occurred some time before V. 1239, when in the course of the 
discussion between Padmaprabha and Jinapati Siri, the latter 
composed two verses in honour of Prthviraja’s victory over the 
Bhadanakas,!3 The overthrow of the Bhadanakas seems to have 
been decisive, for we hear no more of them asa ruling power. 

Such successes could easily have spurred the ambition of any 
ruler for digvijaya. We do not, therefore, wonder when we read 


Vigraharaja ‘‘whose fortune could not be surpassed by any ruler’’ could be 
none but Vigraharaja IV. In XII, 58, of this kdvya, Vigraharaja IV, is men- 
tioned merely as Vigraharaja. The way this ruler’s reign is cursorily referred 
to in the PV, in spite of the splendid achievements to his credit, shows that 
Somesvara, and therefore naturally the rest of his family, had never been on 
very good terms with Vigraharaja IV. 

11, Ain-i-Akbari, p. 298; Our bardic Bahi, P. 54 b. The name in these is 
not, however, Nagarjuna. It is Nagadamana in the Bahi and Nagadeva in the 
Ain-i-Akbari 

12, PV, XII, 8-38. 

13. Translated into English, these verses would stand as follows:— 

**How should we describe the incomparable lustre of the valour of Prthvi- 
raja whose armies fill the quarters in every direction, on whose entry attends 
the goddess of Victory, and struck by whose sharp missiles, the elephants of the 
Bhddanakas form indeed the figure of suastika, with the rows of pearls trickling 
down _ their temples.” 

“O Prthviradja, the gladdener of numerous subjects, where is the ground 
for competition between hostile rulers and thee who art verily the Sun on 
account of thy intense splendour, and who has, acting like a lion, with thy 


hand bearing a sword, torn asunder even the irresistible force of the lord of the Bhada- 
naka land’’, 
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in Jinapala’s Kharataragachchhapattavali that in V. 1239 Prthviraja 
had already started on his conquest of all the quarters and 
pitched his first camp at Naranayana.'* The book does not 
mention the names of the territories he attacked. It would not, 
however, be altogether without justification to presume that the 
march was against Jejakabhukti, which according to Madanpur 
inscriptions, ‘‘was laid waste in V. 1239 by Prthviraja, the son 
of Somesvara and the grandson of Arnoraja.”’?> The Prthvirdja- 
rdso and the Alhadkhanda would have us believe that the Chauhans 
conquered Mahoba, the capital of the Chandel ruler Paraméla, 
after a stiff fight with the Banafara heroes Alha and Udala who 
were aided also by an army from Kanauj.'° Their free mixture of 
facts with fiction, however, makes it difficult to judge how far 
their statements may be regarded as true history. Of one thing, 
at least, we can be sure : Prthviraja decisively defeated Para- 
mardin, the Chandel monarch in some action or other. This 
fact is not only indicated by the accounts of these books but also 
proved by the date of the Madanpur inscriptions just referred to 
above, and by stray verses in the Sdrrgadharapaddhati and the 
Prabandhachintamant,‘" according to which Parmardin saved 
himself by putting a piece of straw in his mouth when attacked 
by Prthviraja.'* Help to the Chandelas from the side of the 
Gahadavalas of Kanauj too does not seem impossible.’? But 
as Prthviraja’s inscriptions claim not the conquest but merely 
the devastation of Jejakbhukti, and as Parmardin’s inscriptions 


14. p. 25. Naranayana is modern Narana, It is at the distance of 
12 miles from Phulera station. 


15. ASIR, X, p. 98, XXII, pp. 173f. PRAS, EC, 1903:-1904, p. 55. 
For text see below, p.95. 

16, See the Mahobd-yuddha-samaya of the Rdso and the account of the 
last battle of the Bandfara heroes in the Alhakhanda. 

17. In the Prabhandhachintdmani, the verse is referred to Paramardin 
of Kuntala, even though his adversary is mentioned as Prthviraja of Sapa- 
dalaksa. This Paramardin lived about V. 1143. So the actual Paramardin 
meant by the verse is Paramardin of Jejakabhukti, a contemporary of Prthvi- 
raya III. 

18. Sdrigadharapaddhati, verse 1254, PC. p. 116. 

19. The Mau stone-inscription shows friendly relations between the 
Gahadavalas and Madanavarman Chandel (V. 1186-1220 c.). These good 
relations probably continued in Parmardin’s time. 
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are found both at Ka4lifijara and Mahoba in V. 1240, nearly 
a year after the Chauhan invasion,2° and as Parmardin is des- 
cribed as Dasarnadhipati in one of his late K4lifijara inscriptions,*' 
we have to look askance at the story of the complete conquest 
of Bundelkhand as given in our later and less reliable sources. 

We do not know against whom the digvijayin Prthviraja next 
turned his arms. The Kharataragachchhapattavali of Jinapala tells 
us that he had been at war with Gujarat before V. 1244, and its 
evidence is happily corroborated by that of the Veraval inscrip- 
tion according to which Jagaddeva Pratihara, the Prime Minister 
of Bhimadeva II of Gujarat, was verily ‘‘the Moon to the lotus- 
like queens of Prthviraja’’.2? It was probably during the course 
of this war that Prthviraja led the night attack on Dharavarsa 
Paramara of Abt which we find described in the Parthaparadkrama- 
vydyoga of Dharavarsa’s younger brother Prahladana. The attack 
is said to have been a failure.?* 

The only work dealing in detail with this Chaulukya-Chauhan 
struggle is the late and unreliable Prthvirdjardso according to 
which its main events were the capture of Nagor by Bhimadeva, 
its recapture by Prthviraja, the defeat and death of Someévara 
at the hands of Bhimadeva, and the latter’s defeat and death at the 
hands of Prthviraja III, the successor of Somesvara.** Now, we 
have good reasons to believe that Somesvara was not slain by 


"90. See EI, V, Appendix, p. 26 and ASR XXI p. 72 : PASB 1879-pp. 


143-44. 
a1. Dated in V. 1258 (JA. XIX, p. 254). 
22, Line 38, Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, II, p. 218. 


23. fe ay, Wa aTGeTe: (Var Tearersea) atferasredrat- 
TealHTATH TTI: 8 
aeareanty aa: Prefer tee ror sy Teese T: 
cacao fafa arearanaatedraat Temas | 
ae ashe a atfcra fatraata-stteracara a 
Ua, Tar Terra atoricart afta i 
Parthapardkramavydyoga, p. 3. 
24. See the 12th, 39th, and 44th samayas of the Rdso published by the 
Nagari Prach4arini Sabha, Benares. The account is found in all the recensions 
of the Raso. 
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the Chaulukya monarch. He probably died before Bhimadeva 
ascended the throne; but even if he did not, Bhimadeva was in 
V. 1234 too young to have fought a personal duel with him.*® 
The death of Bhimadeva II at the hands of Prthviraja III is 
even more improbable, because the former is known to have 
survived the latter by nearly half a century.2* But the fight 
between the Chaulukyas and Chauhans at Nagor, though 
undoubtedly not quite certain, is far from improbable. Two 
inscriptions found at Charli, a village in the south-east of the 
Bikaner State, commemorate the death of certain Mohila heroes 
in the battle of Nagor in the Vikrama year 1241.*7 Is it not 
likely that this might actually be the battle of Nagor referred to 
in the Rdso, the ground for such supposition being :— 

1. That the Mohilas were themselves Chauhans. 

2. That the territory they lived in was a part of Prthviraja 
ITI’s empire, fighting for whom was, hence, their bounden 
duty. 

3. That the year V. 1241 precedes that of the treaty between 
the Chauhans and Chaulukyas mentioned in the 
Kharataragachchhapattavali of Jinapala. 

4, That neither history nor tradition tells us of any other 
battle of Prthviraja III near Nagor which was one of the 
strongest forts of the Sapaddalaksa empire. | 

Jagaddeva Pratihara might have scored a few initial successes 

against the Chauhans who as we have seen, failed also in their 
night-attack on Dharavarsa. But the war seems, on the whole, 
to have gone in Prthviraja’s favour, for the Kharataragachchha- 
pattdvali represents Jagaddeva Pratihara as extremely anxious 
to preserve the treaty with the Chauhans which he had concluded 
with great difficulty in or shortly before V. 1244.8 


25. Somesvara died in V. 1234. Bhimadeva II ruled, according to 
Dr. H. C. Ray, from V. 1235 to 1298. According to the Kirtikaumudi, he was 
very young when he ascended the throne, and incapable of managing the 
affairs of the State. 

26. Bhimadeva II’s last inscription is found in V. 1296, but he pro- 
bably continued ruling for two or three years more. 

27, See the Rajasthan Bharati, Vol. 1 for the text of these inscriptions, 
See Infra for ready reference). 

28. The passage in the Kharataragachchhapattavali is as follows:— 

““V. 1244... The messenger sent by the dandandyaka Abhayada going to 
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Tradition speaks also of a war between Jayachandra of 
Kanauj and Prthviraja. That there should have been some rivalry 
between the two is but natural. Both were ambitious rulers 
aspiring to the first place in the Indian polity. ‘‘From his large 
army and grandeur,” states the Taju-l-Maasir, ‘‘the desire of 
something like the conquest of the world had raised a phantom 
in the (Prthviraja’s) imagination.’”®® Other authorities though 
a little later in date, ascribe the same ambition to Jayachandra,*° 
who could never have been well pleased with Prthviraja’s success 
against his neighbours, the Bhadanakas of Ahiravati and the 
Chandels of Jejakbhukti. The immediate cause, however, of 
the outbreak of hostilities between the two is believed to have 
been the “‘daring abduction of the not unwilling daughter” of 
Jayachandra by the gallant Prthviraja. The story does not find 
a place in the Prthvirdjaprabandha, the Prabandhachintdmani, the 
Prabandhakofa, and the Hammiramahdkavya, all of which have 
something to say about the Chauhan hero. Nevertheless we 
find it difficult to regard it as a mere romantic product of a 
bardic fancy because— 

1, Silence on the point of the books just mentioned is no 
argument for the non-occurrence of the abduction : they 
are also silent on the four main exploits of Prthviraja, 
namely the capture of Gudapura, the fight against the 
Bhadanakas, the attack on the kingdom of Dharavarsa 
Paramara of Chandravati, and the war against Chauluk- 
yas. 


the camp, put his master’s application at the feet of Jagaddeva Pratihara. 
By the latter’s orders, a servant read this communication, “‘“Many wealthy 
people of Sapadalaksa have, at present, come here. If you order me, I shall 
manage to provide fodder for the royal horses.’’ On hearing this, Jagaddeva 


got angry, and had, immediately the following order written by his clerk. “‘I 
have recently concluded a treaty with Prthviraja after taking a lot of 


trouble. If you therefore lay your hands on the people of Sapadalaksa, I shall 
have you sewn in the belly of donkey.’’? Returning with speed with this order, 
the messenger handed it over to the dandandyaka who on reading it paid his 
respects to the Savigha and let it proceed on its way. 

29. ED, Il, p. 214. 

30. See the Prthvirdjaprabandha and the Prthvirdjardso. Accordin 
to the former of these (copied in V. 1528) Jayachandra had his capital illumin- 
ed when he heard of the news of Prthviraja’s death Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, 
pp. 86 and 89). 
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2. The incident is given by three fairly old authorities Abu 
Fazl, Chandragekhara and Chand Bard§ai., the first two 
of whom can, by no means, be accused of having been 
fond of inventing tales.*! 

3. There is, we believe, a reference to Samyogita inthe 
Prthvirdjavyaya also, the extant fragment of which men- 
tions, towards its end, an upafruti (a voice revealing the 
future) that Prthviraja would, if he tried hard, secure his 
desired object, z.e., Tilottama who had incarnated herself 
on the earth as a princess (XII, 38). It should be remem- 
bered that in the Prthvirdjaréso also Samnyogita has been 
mentioned as the incarnation of an apsaras,’’3? 

4. Like the Prthvirdjardso the Prthvirdjavijaya also states 
that Prthviraja fell violently in love with this incarnation 
of an apsaras, even though he had been married more than 
once before and had never seen her in person.*% 

The story, as given by Chand Bardai, Abul Fazl and 
Chandragekhara, the author of the Surjanacharita, js too 
well known to be cited at length. Prthviraja, whoa loved the 
beautiful daughter of Jayachandra of Kanauj and had his passion 
fully reciprocated, succeeded in carrying her off from a svayanwvara 
to which he had deliberately not been invited on account of his 
rivalry with her father for the overlordship of India, His sdémantas 
covered the eloping pair’s flight, engaged the forces pursuing 
them and fell fighting to the last for their beloved master. Not 
many were the heroes who returned to the Chauhan capital 
where Prthviraja duly married the princess and thereafter spent 
most of his time in the company of the new queen.’#4 

No doubt it is very romantic ! But such things da sometimes 
happen in actual life. There is for instance, the well-known case 
of the Rastrakita prince Indra, who though a feudatory of the 


31. Forthestory see the Ain-i-Akbari II, pp. 300ff., SG. X, 13-128, and 
the Prthvirdjardso, XLV-L and LX-LXI samayas of the Nagari Pracharini 
Sabha edition. 

32. See its 45th Samaya. 

33. PV, X, 2, and XII, 1-38. 

34. There are slight differences in the three versions, which cannot be 
noted in this summary account. 
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Chalukyas, succeeded in carrying off their princess Bhavanaga 
by force from her marriage pandal at Kaira.*5 Besides, as pointed 
out elsewhere by us** much of the strangeness of this story would 
disappear, if we agree to regard Prthviraja’s sdmantas, not as 
individual warriors like the knight-errants of European romances 
but as leaders of units or regiments of Prthviraja’s cavalry which 
swooped almost unexpectedly on the Gahadavala capital while 
Jayachandra was engaged in certain religious rites and carried 
off the princess as desired by their master and commander Prthvi- 
raja of Delhi and Ajmer.?’ That Prthviraja was not incapable of 
such lightning strokes is obvious enough from his nocturnal 
attack on the Paramara forces of Chandravati and the devastation 
of the powerful kingdoms of Jejakbhukti within the short space of 
nearly three or four months.3* At Kanauj, his tactics might well 
have been similar though carried out with a different object. 
The coup was undoubtedly more impolitic, if, as averred by tradi- 
tion, it crippled his army and permanently estranged him from 
a neighbour of great strength and vindictive nature. 

All authorities giving any account of the abduction of Jaya- 
chandra’s daughter put it a little before Prthviraja’s final fight 
with Muhammad Ghori in 1193 A.D. The Chauhans first came 
into contact with this foreign foe in 1178 A.D., but to avoid a 
break in our narrative we have not so far taken any notice of him. 
We now turn to his exploits on the Indian soil. 

From the Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri we learn that Muhammad Ghori 
was appointed to the governorship of Ghazna in 1173 A.D. by 
his elder brother Ghiyasuddin Muhammad and led his first expe- 
dition into India in 1175 A.D. 2.e., nearly two years before Prthvi- 
raja’s accession. He captured Multan from the Karamitah and 
took Uchchha from its Rajpiit ruler after having him poisoned 


35. Indrardjastatogrhnat yas-Chdlukyanrpadtmajam, raksasena vivahena rane 
Khetakamandape/(EI, XVIII. p. 243). 

36. Introduction to the Bikaner recension of the Prthvirdjardso. 

37. Hammira of Ranthambhor was similarly attacked by Khalji 
forces while he was performing a yajna. 


38. Up to Karitika Sukla 7, Prthviraja was not far away from Ajmer, 
though engaged in preparations for the diguijaya. So the time left at his dis- 
posal in the year V. 1239 when Jejakabhukti was devastated was only a few 
months, 

39. Raverty’s translation, p. 449. 
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by his queen.“° Having thus secured a sort of bridgehead for 
further conquests, he advanced against Gujarat in 1178 A.D.*! 
Proceeding most probably by way of Kiradi, where the Turus- 
kas are known to have destroyed the image of the deity Somes- 
vara before Karttika, V. 1235,4? he reached Nadol and captured 
it more or less easily.** It was high time for Prthviradja to face 
this common danger threatening all the Indian kingdoms, for he 
too had already been approached by a messenger from Muhammad 
Ghori who probably desired Prthviraja to pay tribute or 
otherwise render homage.** The proposal was scornfully turn- 
ed out, as it should, of course, have been; but it is a 
pity that Prthviraja did not draw any lesson from it. The 
Gujaratis needed help, but they had none from Prthviraja 
because of the advice of his Chief Minister Kadambavasa.*® 
Taking both the Gujaratis and the Muslims alike as their ene- 
mies, the Chauhans of Ajmer were rather glad to see that they 
were fighting against and destroying each other, Thanks to the 
serious reverse sustained by Muhammad Ghori at the hands of 
the Gujaratis in the battle of Kasahrada, the Chauhans were 
not called upon to taste immediately the bitter fruit of their 
policy; but the example thus set by them was followed by others 
when it was the Chauhans’ turn to struggle against the Muslims 
between 1191 and 1195 A.D. In fact, we cannot butdeplore this 
attitude of the Chauhans; for as subsequent events amply show, 
Kadambavasa’s or Prthviraja’s failure to help the Gujaratis pro- 
ved in a few years detrimental not merely to the cause of the 
Chauhans but also to that of the Hindu nation as a_ whole. 


40. Raverty—Tabagat-i-Ndsiri, p. 449. 
Briggs — Tarikh-i-Firishta, I, p. 169. 

41. Raverty—Tabaqat-t-Ndsiri, p.” 451. 

42. PRAS, WC, 1906-7, p. 42. 

43. PV, X, 50. 

44. According to Dr. H. C. Ray, the PY tells us that ‘Shearing of the 
activities of Mlechchha Ghori, Prthviraja vowed to exterminate the Mlech- 
chhas’’ and that the Muslims’ chief hearing of this vow sent an ambassador 
to'Ajmer (DHWNI, II 1086). What the PV actually says, however, is as follows: 

‘‘What more should we say of him (Muhammad Ghori). Not keeping 
in view even the fact that Prthviraja was initiated in the ceremony of destroy- 
ing these devils in the shape of men, he sent a messenger to this lion residing 
in the cave of the Meru hill, generally known as Ajayameru’”’ (X, 42). 

45. XI, 2-4. 
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In 1181 A.D. Muhammad Ghori marched to Sialkot and 
built a fort there. Five years later, he made himself the master 
of the Punjab by treacherously seizing Khusrau Malik, the last 
Ghaznavite ruler of Lahore. From this new base, he proceeded 
to the conquest of further Indian territory and naturally soon 
came into conflict with Prthviraja who regarded the destruction 
of the Muslims as his special mission in this world.*® 

According to all the old Hindu writers on the subject, Prthvi- 
raja defeated Muhammad Ghori at least seven times before he 
was himself vanquished, imprisoned and eventually slain after the 
second battle of Tardin.47 Muslim writers, on the other hand, 
mention only two battles between these rulers, one in 1191 
A.D. and the other nearly a year later.#® The discrepancy can, 
in the absence of any other independent evidence, be reconciled 
only by supposing that the Ghori generals began raiding the 
Sapadalaksa empire soon after their capture of Lahore but were 
beaten back by the Chauhan forces stationed on the frontier, 
and that while these frontier forays have been magnified into 
big battles by the Hindu chroniclers, the Muslims have gone to 
the other extreme and overlooked them altogether. 

* The campaign leading to Muhammad Ghori’s first great 
battle with Prthviraja began in the winter of 1190-1191 A.D.* 
Advancing from either Ghazna or his new base at Lahore,*® 
Muhammad Ghori captured Tabarhindah*! in the dominions 


46. See the verse translated in footnote 44. 

47. The Prithvirdja-prabandha and the Hammiramahdkdvya give the 
number of Chauhan victories as seven, and the Prabhandhachintdmani, the 
PrabandhakosSa and the Prthvirdjardso as twenty-one. 

‘48. See the Tabaqat-i-Ndsiri, the Tarik-i-Firishta, and the Tabaqat-i- 
Akbari. 

49. Almost all Muslim historians put the first battle of Taradin in 587 H. 
(1191) A.D. But Raverty would put it in 586 H. We think that the operations 
began in the winter of 586 H., but the battle was actually fought in 587 H., 
as stated by most of our historians. 

50. MT, I, p. 6a. 

51. All the Ms. of the Tabagat-i-Nasiri collated by Raverty give either 
Tabarhindah or Tabarhindh. The Tabagqat-i-Akbari, Mirdati-Fahan-Numd, and 
Khuldsdat-ut-Tawdrikh have Sirhind. The Tartkh-i-Alfi, Zubadat-ut-Tawdrikh and 
Mantakhab-ut-Tawarikh have Tarahindah. Firishta has either Pathindah or 
Bhatindah. The Lubb-ut-Tawdrikh-i-Hind speaks of itas Tabarhindah now 
known as Bhatindah. Sir Wolseley Haig, Dr. H. C. Ray, and some others 
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of Prthviraja and put it under the charge of Q4zi Ziya-ud-din 
of Tulak and a garrison of 1200 horseman, asking them to hold 
it until he returned there after a period of eight months.*? But 
before he could himself leave the fortress, he received the disturb- 
ing news that Prthviraja was marching towards Tabarhindah 
with Govindaraja, the feudatory ruler of Delhi, some other 
princes, and a large force of elephants and horses.5? He therefore 
set out to meet the Chauhan force and encountered it at Tarain,** 
a village in the Karnal District—in that very field of Kuruksetra 
where the Pandavas and Kauravas are said to have fought 


against each other and decided the fate of their country in days 
of yore. 


The fight began with the Chauhan attack on the right and 
left flanks of the Muslim army which, finding it difficult to 
resist the Hindu onset, soon took to flight.°> The Muslims van- 
guard consisting of the Khalj Amirs followed a similar course. 
But even then the brave Sultan did not lose heart. Rallying 
round himself the remainder of his troops, he rushed on the Chau- 
han force, and seeing Govindaraja, the Raja of Delhi, moving 


identify it with Bhatinda, probably onthe basis of thelast two authorities, 
But, if we keep in view the fact that Prthviraja was marching from Ajmer 
to retake Tabarhindah and Muhammad Ghori marched out against him to 
defeat his object, and then have a look at the map, we shall find that Sirhind, 
a town situated in the defunct Patiala State, and actually mentioned instead 
of Tabarhindah by some of our authorities, hasa much better claim than 
Bhatinda to be regarded as Tabarhindah or Tabarindhof the Tabaqat-t- 
Nasiri. If the place had been Bhatinda instead of Sirhind, the site of the battle 
between the Chauhians and the Muslims would most probably have been to 
the south of Bhatinda, instead of being at Taraori which is one hundred miles 
directly to its east. That it would be just the right place fora battle, if the 
Chauhins were proceeding to retake Sirhind and the Muslims or any other 
party to check them, needs perhaps no demonstration. A look at the map 
would be proof of the correctness of our ylew. 

52. Raverty, Tabagdt-i-Nasiri, p. 45°, 

53. The numbers of the Hindu army given by Firishta are 200,000 horse 
and 3,000 elephants. 

54. Tarain which Firishta and Badaini idegtify with Taraori must 
be the village of this name in the Karnal District. 

55. Translation from Firishta’s History by Raverty in his footnote to 
the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, p. 463. Briggs’ translation of the relevant passage is very 
faulty. 
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in front of the Chauhan forces and directing them from the back 
of his elephant, he seized a spear and struck the Raja with such 
effect that two of his teeth were knocked out.5® But the Raja, 
who seems to have been no less valiant and skilful in the use of 
arms than his adversary, launched a javelin which severely 
wounded the Sultan on his upper arm.®’ So great was the agony 
caused by the injury that the Sultan turned round his charger’s 
head and receded, and might have fallen off his horse and perished 
in the general melee, had he not been recognised by a Khalj 
youth who, seeing the Sultan’s danger, sprang up behind him, 
and, supporting him in his arms, carried him out of the field 
of battle.5& The Muslim army had been in the meanwhile utterly 
routed. Flying headlong from the field the Muslim horsemen did 
not draw rein till they had reached a place where they considered 
themselves safe from pursuit, and loud were their lamentations 
when they found that the Sultan was not among them ; but this 
grief was soon after turned into relief, if not something like rejoic- 
ing, when they found the Sultan brought to the halting place in 
a litter improvised with broken spears. All the dispersed elements 
of the vanquished army united once again, when they heard 
of the providential escape of the Sultan, and returned after that 
in good order to their own dominions.*® 

It is obvious from the above account that the Hindus were 
so superior, well-led, and well-commanded that the Muslims 


56. Ibid. 

57. Ibid. p. 460. 

58. Raverty. Tabogat-i-Nasiri, p. 46::. The corresponding passage from 
the Muntakhab-ut-Tawdrikh has been rendered by Ranking as follows:— 

“The Sultan got off his horse and taking up his son Khalji upon his 
horse and mounting behind him took him off the field.” 

Who is responsit le for this howler, Budaini or his translator ? 

59. Raverty, Tabaqdl-i-Nasiri, 1, p. 464. The Hammiramahdkduya gives 
the account oftwo battles of Prthviraja against Muhammad Ghori. Of these 
the first looks like a description of the causes and course of the first battle of 
Tardin. According to it the battle was due to the appeal of the’western rulers 
who, headed by Chandraraja, son of Gopalachandra, approached Prthviraja 
and requested to be protected from the attacks of Muhammad Ghori, Chandra- 
raja does not appear to bea fictitious person. But we have not unfortunately 
any means of identifying him. Can he be the original of Chandra Pundira 
of the Prthvirdjardso, the head of the Pundarika clan whose home Pundari is 
not far away from Tardori? 
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could hardly have avoided the defeat, even if their leader had 
not been badly wounded. Prthviraja could now easily have 
consummated this victory by chasing and annihilating his 
routed enemy; but instead of doing this he allowed the scattered 
Muslim army to re-form itself at some distance from the field 
and retire almost unmolested, This sort of ideal magnanimity 
(if it was actually an act of magnanimity as represented by 
Hindu writers and not of sheer indolence), though in full accord 
with the humane dictums of Hindu Sastras, which give the 
Ksatriyas their high notions of chivalry in the treatment of a 
fallen or fleeing foe, was out of date and altogether unwarranted 
by the canons of prudence and warfare as understood now and 
as understood then by the Muslim adversaries of Prthviraja, 
It was indeed the second nail in the coffin of Hindu independence 
for which we have to hold Prthviraja responsible, 
Traditional accounts state that the Chauhan Emperor passed 
the interval between this victory and his final defeat in fighting 
first against the Gahadavalas and thereafter enjoying the com- 
pany of his newly-wedded wife Sarnyogita.6° Muhammad Ghori 
occupied himself differently, Muslim historians tell us that, 
after spending a few months with his brother at Firiizkuh, he 
returned to Ghazna, and “having made sleep and rest unlawful 
to himself” devoted all his energies to the one task of revenging 
his defeat.*! At length,having enlisted 1,20,000 select Turk, 
Tajik and Afghan horsemen, well-equipped with arms and 
armour, he started towards India, and passing through Multan 
and Lahore and receiving also some help from Prthviraja’s 
enemies,°* he once more reached the plains of Tarain, though 
not soon enough to relieve the garrison of Tabarhindah which 
had, after undergoing a siege of nearly thirteen months, instead 
of the stipulated eight, surrendered on honourable terms to the 
Chauhan besiegers.**? Prthviraja, who had haughtily rejected 


6o. See the 64th and 65th samayas(Nagari Pracharini Sabha edition). 

61. Tarikh-i-Firishta. The translation by Briggs being wrong, we have 
followed the translation by Raverty in his English translation of the Tabagdt- 
i-Nasiri, p. 464. footnote 7. 

62. Inthe History of Jammu of which a summary would be found in 
Raverty’s translation of the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, Vijayaraja of Jammi is said to 
have helped Muhammad Ghori against the Chauhans. 

63. Raverty, Tabagat-i-Ndasiri, 1, p. 464. 
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Muhammad Ghori with his ultimatum to embrace Islam and 
recognise the Muslim sovereign as his overlord, was already on the 
battlefield with an army of 300,000 horses, 3,000 elephants and 
considerable infantry.*4 One hundred and fifty of the chiefs fight- 
ing under his banner swore by the water of the Ganges to conquer 
or die, and then wrote a letter to the Sultan offering to do him no 
harm, if he chose wisely to return to his country, but threatening 
him with complete destruction if be were determined to fight. 
Muhammad Ghori, who was no stranger to the great bravery of 
the Rajputs, preferred, according to his wont, to try strategem 
before force and wrote back saying, ‘‘I have marched into India 
at the command of my brother whose general Iam. Both honour 
and duty bind me to exert myself to the utmost...., but I shall 
be glad to obtain a truce till he is informed of the situation and 
I have received his answer’’.65 The ruse had the desired effect 
on the credulous and over-confident Hindus who, regardless of 
the past record of the Sultan, took him at his word, and falling 
into a holiday mood passed the night in merry-making. Early 
the next morning they had to taste the bitter fruit of this hasty 
and imprudent relaxation and dilly-dallying.® 

According to Muhammad Uti, who wrote his Fami’ul Hikdyat 
under Iltutmish and must therefore have known something of 
the actual events, the Ghori invader, witha view to preventing 
any possible suspicion of movement, kept a number of fires 
burning all the night where his army had encamped during the 
day, and marched off himself in another direction with the rest 
of his forces.°? Then leaving the centre of his army, luggage, 
paraphernalia, and elephants several miles away, he divided the 
remaining part into four divisions, each of 10,000 archers and 
ordered them to attack the Hindus, right and left, front and rear, 
and retire pretending flight.% 

It was hardly daylight when these troops reached the Chauhan 


64. Briggs, Tdrikh-i-Firishta, I. p. 175. Firishta calls this the most 
Authentic estimate. 


65. Ibid., p. 176 

66. Ibid, 

67. ED. II, p. 200. 

68. Raverty, Tabaqat-i-Nasiri, I, p. 468. 
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camp and delivered their first attack. Prthviraja was asleep,® 
the Rajpiit soldiers were just moving out for their daily ablutions 
and other morning duties.”” Having thus been taken by surprise, 
the Rajpiits could not have escaped considerable losses, but they 
could still have drawn themselves up into fighting order if the 
well-thought out strategy of Muhammad Ghori had not lured 
and drawn them out into an unsystematic and ill-advised pursuit. 
About three in the afternoon, when the Hindus had become 
thoroughly wearied, Muhammad Ghori led his final charge with 
the troops that he had hitherto held in reserve. The Hindus 
were completely routed, losing about 100,000 men according to 
Hasan Nizami.7! Govindaraja, the Raja of Delhi, was among 
the slain. The Sultan recognised his head by the absence of 
the teeth that he had himself knocked out. Prthviraja, who must 
have joined the battle only very late, tried to escape on a horse, 


but was recognised, pursued and overtaken in the neighbourhood 
of Sarasvati.” 


69. i TaSIaTT cHee rat-orqa-aeTey: 
SaMTaaeqEhes: Haya zhT i 
faeg-fafa-facaa of Laksmidhara. (Catalogue of Mss. in the 
Library of the India Office, No. 1577.) 

(ti) The account of the Prthvirdja-prabandha, though highly exaggerated 
no doubt, leads to the same conclusion. It begins with the words ‘‘Prthvi- 
raja had been asleep ten days...In the meantime the Prime Minister had 
the Sultan sent for’? (See the Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, p. 68). 

(tii) According to the Prabandhachintdmant Prthviraja was asleep at the 
time after breaking his ekddasi fast. 

(iv) Firishta says that the Rajpits had passed the night in revelry. 
So Prthvirdja’s being asleep at the time of the attack need not be regarded as 
strange. 

70, Tabagat-i-Ndasiri, I, p. 468, note 1; Tarikh-i-Firishta I, p. 176; 
Hammira-mahdkdvya, III, 58. 

71. ED. II, p. 215. 

72, Sarasvati can mean the neighbourhood of the Sarasvati_ river 
as suggested by Raverty. But just two lines later the Tabagat-i-Ndasiri speaks 
of Sarasvati as a fort that surrendered to the Muslims. Firishta too speaks of 
it as a fort captured by the Muslims soon after the battle of Taradin. Ibn Batata 
puts it down as a place on the route from Abohar to Delhi. So the place 
meant is most probably Sirsa of the Hissar District, Punjab, which we found 


actually mentioned as Sarasvati in the KarmachandravamSotkirtanakakdvya of 
Jayasoma. 
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Prthviraja’s life, however, was spared for a while, and he 
was carried, not to Ghazna, asaverred by some Hindu writers,’ 
but to his own capital Ajmer which the Sultan captured after 
slaying thousands of its heroic defenders and reserving the rest 
for slavery.”* “‘The pillars and foundations”’ of its temples were 
destroyed, and it was despoiled of the greater part of the wealth 
accumulated in the days of its prosperity.7> Muhammad Ghori 
was equally successful in other directions; for soon after the greater 
part of Sapadalaksa, including the forts of Hansi, Sarasvati, 
Samana and Kohram fell into his hands with comparative ease.*® 

According -to the Prabandhachintamani, Muhammad Ghori 
had some intention of reinstating Prthviraja on the throne of 
Ajmer, but had him beheaded instead when it was found that 
his picture gallery contained paintings representing Muslim 
soldiers being killed by pigs.’’? The statement is, no doubt, not 
wholly true. But that the Sultan had some intention of retaining 
Prthviraja as a vassal chief can be seen from a unique coin, 
bearing the names of both Prthviraja and Muhammad bin Sam 
which was.issued from Delhi mint and has been noticed by 
Thomas in his Chronicle of the Pathan Kings of Delhi.”® Such an 
issue could be possible only after Prthviraja had been defeated 
by the Muslims and agreed torule as their subordinate.” 
Prthviraja’s ‘‘ancient hatred was’’, in the words of Hasan 
Nizami the author of Tdju-ul-Ma- dsir, ‘deeply rooted and 
concealed in the bottom of his heart.’’®® He was detected in an 
intrigue, the nature of which Hasan Nizami does not make 
clear, and was beheaded by the orders of the Sultan.®! 


73. Cf. the Prthvirdjardso, 66th samaya. 

74. Taju-i-Ma-asir, ED. Il, p. 215; De, Tabagat-i-Akbari, I, p. 39. 

75. Ibid. 

76. Raverty, Taboqdat-i-Nasiri, 1, p. 468; Tarikh-i-Firishta, I, p. 177. 

77. pp. 117-118. 

78. pp. 17-18. 

79. That the Sultan was not then eager to take over the direct admini- 
stration of Ajmer might be seen also from his making it over to Govinda 
on the death of his father Prthviraja. See also my paper on the joint coin of 
Muhammad-bin-Sam and Prthviraja. III in ZNSI, XVI, p. 122. 

80. ED. Il, p. 215. 

~ 81. Could this intrigue have originated the story described as follows 
in the Prthvirdja-prabandha, a manuscript of which was copied out in 1471 A.D. 
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Thus sadly ended the life and career of one of the strongest 
rulers of medieval India. The very city where he had reigned 
supreme, hailed by poets as a veritable incarnation of Rama,®? 
witnessed his fall and wept over it. That he had some excellent 
qualities is generally admitted. He was, by all accounts, hand- 
some, brave, courageous, unequalled in the art of archery, and 
the very embodiment of chivalry. His victories over the Bhada- 
nakas, the Chandelas, Nagarjuna, Bhimadeva II, and also 
over the Gahadavalas conclusively prove his greatness as a 
general.®* And then, Prthviraja was no mere soldier. He was, 
in his time, one of the foremost patrons of letters. His court was 


graced by the poet-historian Jayanaka, the writer of the Prthvi- 


rdjavyjaya;' Vidyapati Gauda;®> vdgisvara Janardana;®* Visva- 


rupa, a poet who befriended Jayanaka;§? Prthvibhata, the 
royal bard;§* who was proficient in traditional lore and has 
been identified by some writers with Chand Bardai, the author 


but which, according to Muni Jinavijaya, was composed very much earlier:— 

**The Sultan sat in the court in front of the place where they had housed 
Prthviraja (after his capture). This distressed him (the Raja). The Raja’s 
Prime Minister, who was a traitor but unknown as such to him, approached 
him and said, ‘‘My lord, what can be done? It was so destined.’? The Raja 
replied “If thou givest me my bow and arrows, I shall kill the Sultan.’ He 
assented and going to the Sultan asked him not to sit at his usual place. The 
Sultin had a metal statue of himself put there. Then going to the Raja, the 
minister provided him with a bow. The Raja shot the arrow and the statue 
fell divided into two pieces. The Raja threw off the bow, saying ‘My task 
has not been accomplished; somebody else has been killed’. Then the Sultan 
had the Raja thrown into apit and pelted with stones.’’ (Purdtanaprabandha- 
Sangraha, p. 87.) 

It is difficult to be sure about the amount of truth in this story of which 
versions even more exaggerated occur in the Prthvirdjardso, the Surjanacharita, 
and the Ain-i-Akbari. 

82. Read the Prthvirdjavijaya for instance where he is depicted through- 
out as an incarnation of Rama. 

83. The second battle of Tarain might be regarded as a blot on his 
generalship. But as he was asleep at the time (see note 68), it could be no good 
test, He could have taken part in the battle only towards the end when the 
situation had already got out of hand. 

84. See PV, I, 31 and XII, 62 to the end. 

85. Kharataragachchhapattavali of Jinapala, p. 25. 

86. Ibid. 

87. PV, 129. 

88. Ibid, XI, 13-17. 
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of the original Prthvirdjaréso;8® and a host of lesser luminaries 
whose names have not come down to us but who received due 
recognition and were occasionally called into conference by 
Padmanabha, the minister in charge of pandits and poets.®° 
But with all his virtues, Prthviraja had faults serious enough 
to deny him a place among the greatest rulers of India. He 
lacked foresight, he had not also statesmanship enough to see that 
the times had changed and old policies required to be either 
entirely discarded or tobe adapted to the changing circumstances 
of the day. He seems to have prided himself on being a dig- 
vyjayin, perhaps on having followed the instructions of his uncle 
Vigraharaja IV.®! He never realised that with the Ghori hamm- 
ering at the gates of his northern frontier, a thorough pursuit of 
this policy could not be anything but suicidal. Instead of making 
new friends and presenting a united front to the Muslim invaders 
by organising a friendly confederacy of which he could have 
been, by virtue of his position, one of the most prominent mem- 
bers, he made enemies on all sides by his raids on Jejakabhukti, 
Kanauj, and the empire of Gujarat. The attacks brought him 
fame and wealth, but they also brought him the ill-will of his 
neighbours; consequently, when he was defeated in the second 
battle of Tarain, not a single ruler came forward to support the 
tottering empire of Sapadalaksa. Even standing alone Bhima- 
deva II of Gujarat and Prthviraja III had, respectively, been 


89. The first mention of Chand Bardai, however, is found in the 
account o fPrthvirdjain the Purdtanaprabandhasangraha (copied V. 1528). 
‘go. PV, XII, 58. Badla inscription was his composition. 
Among occasional visitors to his court might be mentioned the learned 
Jinapati Siri of the Kharataragachccha, who got a jayapatra from him by defeat- 
ing Padmaprabha of the UpakeSagachchha in discussion. 


gi. (a) Meaty: wre opera feraqe-fareqrertret Aa: | 
NAHM AY AAMT AA 
(Siwalik Pillar inscription, 3, v. 2) 
(b) APATATA-FRAT TAT ST ITS | 
TASTE SAMATATCAT I 
ANAT WAT AAA ATA | 
MAMTA TMs Tearaet That: 1 
(c) See also the reference to Prthviraja III in the Mahabharati, 
III, p. 885. 
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able to defeat Muhammad Ghori on two different occasions, at 
the battle of Kasahrada in 1178 A.D. and that of Tardin 
in 1191, United together, these could not have merely stemmed 
the tide of Muslim invasion, but also freed the Northern Punjab 
from Muslim domination. But the policy of the digvijayin Prthvi- 
raja and the advice tendered to him by his counsellors when the 
Muslims invaded India in 1178 A.D., as pointed out already, 
so far estranged the Chaulukyas that, acting exactly as 
Prthviraja had done fifteen years earlier,°? they did not make the 
slightest move against the Muslims until the power of the Chau- 
hans of Sapadalaksa had been completely destroyed. If tradi- 
tional accounts be believed, and there is no cogent reason for 
not doing so, Prthviraja’s policy towards the Gahadavilas had 
been equally bad, and Jayachandra, rejoiced instead of 
grieving when he heard of the Chauhan ruler’s defeat and 
death at the hands of the Muslims.*° 

Prthviraja was not, we fear, also without a large share of 
good-natured indolence. He could be active when he chose, as 
active perhaps as the Mughal Emperor, Humayin, who within 
the course of a few months conquered the greater part of the 
empire of Gujarat. But he could also be equally lazy. We have 
already criticised his conduct subsequent to the first battle of 
Taradin. His conduct in the second battle was even worse. 
He under-estimated the strength of his opponents, and believed, 
like a novice, the words of Muhammad Ghori without keeping 
in view what the Sultan had done at Uchchha and Lahore.*4 
He was not inexperienced in the line of night-attacks, for he had 
himself led one against Dharavarsa Paramara. So he should 
have remained on the look-out for some such action on the part 
of an enemy, ruthless and determined, and as skilful as himself. 
But he passed, instead, the whole night in revelry, and was fast 
asleep, perhaps sleeping off the effects of a night’s orgy. For such 
conduct, especially on the eve of an important engagement, a 
general however strong or able he might be, deserved to lose 


g2. See PV, XI, 2-4. 

93. See above footnote jo. 

94. At Uchchha he had the ruler poisoned by his queen. He put the 
Ghaznavite Kursrav Malik in prison after promising him a safe conduct. 
(See the Tabagdt-i-Ndsivi, I, pp. 455-7). 
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an empire and all the power that he had. “The earth is to be 
enjoyed by the heroic and the ever-wakeful”, state the writer 
on Indian polity, and the king’s behaviour just before the second 
battle of Tarain was neither that of a hero nor of a great general, 
awake to all the possibilities and probabilities of warfare, but 
that of a novice in the art of finesse and of a common reveller.®° 


95. “He with his intellectual faculties clouded with the vice of sleep 
was’’, states Laksmidhara, “killed in the engagement because he was (as 
good as) dead though alive’’. See also above, footnote 69 in which we quote 
a few other authorities to support Laksmidhara’s view. 


APPENDIX B 
THE BHADANAKAS 


The Bhadanakas or Bhayanayas, if we use the Apabhramsa 
equivalent of the term, are known to us from various sources. 
Rajasekhara’s Kdvyamimdmsé describes them as speakers of 
Apabhramégaand groups them as such with the people of Maru 
and Takka defas.1 That their territory adjoined that of 
the Caham4nas of Sakambhari can be inferred from the Bijolia 
inscription of Somes vara’s reign, V. 1226 (1169 A.D.), accord- 
ing to which the lord of the Bhadanaka land was deprived of his 
bhad (lustre) by the Cahamana ruler, Vigraharaja IV;? and the 
same inference can be drawn also from the Kharataragacchapat- 
favali of Jinapala, which states that Prthviraja III, the ruler of 
Sapadalaksa, defeated the Bhadanakas somewhere between 
V. 1234 (1177 A.D.) and V. 1239 (1182 A.D.)%. As regards the 
political importance of the Bhadanakas, it is indicated not only 
by these references, according to the last one of which they fought 
against Prthviraja III witha mighty elephant force but also 
by the Bhadana-defa being described in the Skandapurdna as a king- 
dom with 1,25,000 villages. The Cahamanas of Sapadalaksa, 
the rulers of which aspired to the position of Cakravartins® and 
claimed having subjected the whole of Aryavarta® to their power, 
had traditionally no greater number of villages in their kingdom. 

The Sakalatirtha-stotra of Siddhasena Siri puts the Bhadanaka- 
defa between Kanauj and Harsapura (Haras of Shekhawati, 
Rajasthan) and mentions Kammaga and Siroha as two of its 


1. Sdpabhramsa-prayogah  sokala-Marubhuvas=Takka-Bhadanakddyah 
(Kavyamimamsé, G.O.S., p. 51) 

2. Verse 19. 

3. p. 28, Singhi Jaina Grantham4la edition. As Pythviraja III 
ascended the throne in V. 1234 and his victory over the Bhadanakas was 
extolled in V. 1239 by Jinapati, the event has to be put between these two 
dates. 

4. Kumdriké-khanda, Ch. XXXIX. 

5. See Prthvirdjavijaya, XI. 8. 

6. Delhi Siw4lik Pillar Inscription of Vigraharaja IV. 
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Jaina sacred sites.’ From the Vividhatirthakalpa of Jinaprabha 
Siri we find that Siroha was situated on the road connecting 
Daulatabad or Devagiri with Delhi® and was somewhere north 
of Alapura,® which according to the Ain-i-Akbari was a strong- 
hold in the Sarkar of Gwalior. Kammaga, the Sanskrit equivalent 
of which is Kamyaka, must be Kaman which is about 40 miles 
west of Mathura in the old Bharatpur State. In the middle of 
the town there is an old fort with fragments of Hindu sculptures 
and a mosque called Chaurdsi Khamba built out of the materials 
of Hindu temples wrecked most probably by Muslim iconoclastic 
fury. From here we have also two inscriptions of the Sirasena 
family descended from a ruler named Phakka, one assigned to 
the middle of the eighth and the other to the middle of the tenth 
century.?° 

If we put together all this evidence, we have good reason to 
conclude that Bhadanaka was a janapada which included Kaman, 
Bharatpur and some territory, south of these on the well-known 
and well-frequented Delhi-Daulatabad highway of that period; 
and we are now happy to have this information supplemented 
by the evidence of an old Apabhram‘a manuscript, the Sambha- 
vanathacarita by Tejapala, which, according to its prafasti,11 was 
written at Siripaha (Sripatha or Bayana) of the Bhayanaya-desa 
when it was being ruled by Daiid Shah. As Tejapala’s time can 
be easily ascertained with the help of his two other works, the 
Varadngacarita and the Par§vandthacarita, written respectively in 
V. 1507 (1450 A.D.) and V.1515 (1458 A.D.), there is no 
difficulty in identifying Daid Shah of Sripatha or Bayana 
in the Bhadanaka-defa with Datid Shah Auhadi, who was con- 
firmed in 1454 A.D. in the government of Bayana by Mahamid 
Shah Khalji of Malwa.12 His father, Muhammad Khan 
Auhadi had been forced by Sultan Mubarak Shah of Delhi to 
evacuate Bayana, though only temporarily, for in 1446 A.D. 


7. Catalogue of MSS in Pattan Bhandaéra, 1; G.O.S., p. 156, verse 22. 

8. Singhi Jaina Granthamala, edition, p. 95. 

g. Ibid., p. 96. 

10. See Bhandarkar’s List of North Indian Inscriptions, No. 71, 1849. 

11. Jaina-prasasti-sangraha, 11, Virasewa Mandir, Delhi edition and its 
English Introduction by the present writer (in the press). 

12. Cambridge History of India, III, p. 356. 
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we find him ruling there once again. Obviously then, not only 
Kammaga and Siroha but also Sripatha was an important town 
of the Bhadanaka-defa, perhaps even its capital from a very 
early period. Included within the Bhadanaka kingdom was 
the strong fort of Tahangarh which is barely 14 miles 
south of Bayana. Adding the testimony of the works of Teja- 
pala, therefore, to the evidence already adduced in the preced- 
ing paragraphs, we might say that Bhadanaka-defa comprised 
not only the old Bharatpur State but also Dholpur, Karauli 
and parts of Mathura and Alwar Districts; and that in c. V. 
1239 (1182 A.D.) when Prthviraja III of Sakambhari attacked 
the Bhadanaka kingdom, it was probably bounded in the south- 
east by the Chambal river and the Gwalior principality of the 
Kacchapaghatas. In the north-east lay the Yamuna and 
the kingdom of the Gahadvalas of Varanasi and Kannauj. 
On the remaining sides was the Cahamana Empire of Sapa- 
dalaksa. 

Up to V. 1012 (955 A.D.) Sripatha or Bay&na appears to 
have remained under the Sirasenas!® and as tradition appears to 
state correctly that the Yadavas of Tribuvanagiri or Tahangarh 
and Karauli originally ruled at Bayana, either this very Sirasena 
dynasty or one of its offshoots came to be designated as Yadava. 
Sirasena was a Yadava.!* One of his descendants could, there- 
fore, call himself either a Yadava or a Sirasena as he liked; and 
a new branch of the family might have preferred to call itself 
Yadava, just to distinguish itself from the older branch which 
had perhaps become either extinct or dispossessed of the Bhada- 
naka throne for reasons of which we have no knowledge.?® 

The ruler of Bhadanaka-defa against whom Vigraharaja IV 
of Sakambhari had to fight probably was either Kumarapiala I 
who was instructed by the Kharatara Acdrya Jinadatta Siri 
(1112-1154 A.D.)'® or Kuméarapfla’s successor Mahdarajddhiraja 


13. See the Bayana Inscription of the year, PRAS. WC., 1918-19, pp. 43 
ff. and s939-20, p. 57. 

14. He was Vasudeva’s father and Krsna’s grand-father, 

15. A parallel case is that of the Vaghelas of Dholké who, though 
Chaulukyas like the members of the preceding line, are known as Vaghelas. 
This latter ‘name has given rise even to the fanciful story of their origin from 
a tiger. 

16. See the Kharataragacchapattdvali, p. 19. 
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Ajayapala who was ruling near Mathura in V. 1207(1150 A.D.) ?? 
He was succeeded by Haripala whose rule is vouched 
for by tradition as well as an inscription of V. 1227 (1170 A.D. )}8 
As to Prthviraja III’s Bhadanaka rival, he should probably be 
Haripala’s successor, Sahanapala, for whom we have an image 
inscription from Aghatapura in the old Bharatpur State. In 
1196 A.D., when Tribhuvanagiri was captured by Muhammad 
Ghori, the ruler on the throne of Bayana was Kumarapala,!® and 
he has to be called Kumarapala II, as we know of another 
Kumarapala of this line as Jinadatta Stri’s contemporary.?° 
Further history of this line can be had from the Vrttavildsa of the 
poet Jadunatha who was patronised by Gopal Singh of Karauli, 
a direct descendant of Kumarapala II.”} 

Incidentally, the location of the Bhadanaka kingdom helps 
us in solving some other problems, It clears up the mystery of the 
name Bayana. No phonetic rule can change Sripatha into 
Bayana. Nor is the place mentioned as Bayana by any early 
non-Muslim writer. Obviously it is. Bhadanaka then, the 
Apabhram/¢a form of which is Bhayanaya, that has turned into 
Bayana or Bayana of the Muslim writers. In a language and a 
script which makes no fine distinction between ba and bha such 
a change would be the easiest and the most natural thing to 
occur.?* The other point on which the location of Bhadanaka- 


17. See his Mahaban praSasti of the year, V. 1207, El, I, pp. 289ff. and 
II, 276ff. 

18, El, II, p. 275. 

19. Taj-ul-Ma’dasir, ED, II, pp. 204-43. 

20. See the first sentence of the paragraph. 

21. See the Ojhd-nibandha-sangraha, Pt. 2, pp. 1-9. 

22. Before we leave the subject of the location of the Bhadanakas, it 
might not be out of place to refer to some of the earlier attempts at the identi- 
fication of the Bhadanaka desga. N.L. Dey identified the janapoda with 
Bhadriad, 8 miles south of Bhagalpur.Disagreeing with him, C.D. Dalal 
equated Bhadanaka with Batadhana (a country mentioned in the Mahd- 
bhdrata) which he located between the Satadru and Vinaéana. Dr. B.N. 
Puri gives no reasons for disagreeing with Dalal but “‘propose(s) its identi- 
fication with Bhadrauna in the Patiala State”’ as ‘‘this would meet the require- 
ment of its contiguity with Takka and Maru countries as suggested by Rajase- 
khara”’ (7JH, 1962, p. 424). With the positive evidence on the subject placed 
before the readers of this paper. any elaborate discussion of these identi- 
fications becomes unnecessary. We modify also our view on the subject 
expressed earlier. 
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defa throws light is the nature of the Apabhramésa from which 
Vraja-bhdsé has originated. As Bhadanaka-defa was almost 
conterminous with Sirasena janapada, we may designate the 
Apabhrarhfa of the area as Sauraseni Apabhraméga and regard 
it as the parent of the modern Vraja-bhdsa and seek for the evolu- 
tionary history of the latter in the Apabhraméa literature which 
this area continued producing?® almost up to the period when 


poets of Vraja-bhdsé may be said to have assumed charge of the 
literary field.?® 


23. For the notice of these works see descriptive catalogues and lists 
p blished by the Digambar Jaina Atigaya Ksetra MahAviraji, Jaipur. 


APPENDIX C 


SOME RECENTLY DISCOVERED INSCRIPTIONS OF 
PRTHVIRAJA III 


Fourteen inscriptions of Prthviraja III have been discovered 
so far. The earliest is an inscription found near Ajmer. It is 
dated V. 1234, and is given below on page 106. The next inscrip- 
tion, dated V. 1236, comes from Lohari. Nearly of the same time 
is an inscription from Phalodi, The Madanpur inscriptions are 
dated V. 1239. The Charli inscriptions published. by me in 
Rajasthana Bharati, Vol. I, are, in view of their historical impor- 
tance, reproduced here. The Revasa inscriptions referring to 
certain Chandels of Khaluvana village in the Chandel pargand 
are published here for the first time. When and why these 
Chandels migrated from Bundelkhanda to Réajasthan is 
unknown. 


Charlu Inscriptions 


Inscription 1 
(1 horseman, | satz) 


Line 1. atq tated |. aT-- 


3 

4. fet 00 TT TU AAT UU LRoo GL] afe... 
» 5. [at] aalaraq-fasyea-qa-eaaa (7) &.., 

6. THR AA: Ao WVzv oreqa afe y ataar[Z] 

7. Wa-aresa areatraaredt fraAEy, tt 


Inscription 2 


(1 horseman, | man under the horse) 


Line 1. [atta] tafer Faq eRve AI— 
» 2. walt] afe rx grat afer 
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Line 3, aIgeqa aracH ATATTY- 
» 4 aaa e Lars aa: 


Inscription 3 


(1 horseman, 1 man under the horse) 
Line 1. WT araq VRve Arataz 
» 2. gfe 2 [ge] ae Ate 
» 3 wat (ate?) ga ores AT- 
» 4. ANTGt Fay stats 
» O Te: 


Inscription 4 
(1 horseman, 3 satis) 


Line 1. OY Faq YR¥¥,,.afe WY YF 
gj. 2s. -eaeges Al SAT Sistas 
jy. we Bbeweteus 
a Sar 
Revasa Stone-inscription of Prthvirdja III's reign 
V. 1243 


Line 1. ata eaferae (2) & Jedroreea-crsra: 
» 2. [ae] water agar afar 
» 3. Laer] dre (fae) wrgqa-derarag 
@ (fz) & a4: 1...,..51eT... 
» 4. fra ater ware (H) T 1 Aa RvR arto afe 
§ ge 
» 3. Ate AeTAy: 
Badlé Inscription of Prthvirdja III 
V. 12341 
1. faay ary am: ferara i ta: eae aaet? ata aflsai- 
TaeaTacaeag [g:...] 


t. The above transcript is based on Sri U.C. Bhattacharya’s photo- 
graph of the inscription published in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, 
1951. The reading prepared by Sri Brij Narain Sharma _ was published with 
a historical note by mein the Marubhérati, January 1955. A very much 
improved reading was published in the Sodhapatriké by Sri Prithvi Singh 
Mehta. Some of Mr. Sharma’s readings criticised by Mr. Mehta, however, 
are only printing mistakes. 


2. Mr. Mehta’s reading |} does not seem correct. 
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1]. 


12. 


3. 
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a(z)arafa waa ug areatarea: ate ga are fax- 
Tard | Ttged (sat) al... 

aifagtaya fraa wacat eceat wet faweeres | qeat- 
He WTI ATCT AT... 

waq aif (at)* faaarrad seat cedtorsreraqaedea 
Te ATA WS AMH,,,... 

ay aaatarot: atfarnderdtor: 1 oferta: catfaactfaara 
(:)> areatwerene... 

araeal eafarraqrar 8 osacanaatfaercHe attest 
aHayTTtess [2]... 

vagrant: Saas: aT ys -TEeaTT (7) 
Wat: | TACIT... 

Ta | HoT ZT Tea arHaraaayea 

TASSTHTT — AT SIAICAACGTT: Sl MASA. .... 

ats wera weaftit: wert a: araqa: acta aw afafsec: 
Neu attorsaranistg wer ala]... ... 

TH Tat Wat ata facarag wet? ugou aete 


Saat aa aardtecrar aha Tea gq | Taare: frqerer ada: 
afaeaan: wean Haka strerad..... 


There is no necessity of amending it as Weqeqy as done in Mr 
ws 


Mehta’s edition. 


4. 


Considering the locative case of ‘eq’ we should read e{YfTTa?t as 


aeqiforqd? and <@q should be read as aYARqred 


5. 
~—«6. 


Meter needs @ as a long syllable. 
Read QTdaT 


7. (a) The letter intervening between | and ®% must be a conjunct 
long letter. 


8. 
Q. 


(=) mt 
Sri Mehta reads faufarg RS Ci 
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12. Sater wo vara sfsarteaga¢g gy anatase 
tag °xav aq yfe vu a(fr)aaea’? | waTey,,, 
For a possible literary reference to Prthviraja III see also 
the Marubhdrati, III, p. 85 
Madanpur Inscriptions, V. 1239. 
att ATQAT-aeaT Teast ITT 
qwadi-atearey || aataqeareTT 
aaa TT MATAR TAT | 
waraafarana qedrasaa afta: 
TAT VVRE 


10. Sri Mehta proposed reading QUA, for TT but with a question mark, 


APPENDIX D 


HISTORICITY OF SAMYOGITA, THE HEROINE 
OF THE PRTHVIRAJA-RASO 


The chief arguments advanced against the historicity of 
Samyogita can, in brief, be given as follows: 

1, Sarmyogita is not mentioned in the Rambhdémajiijari, a 
play by Nayachandra Siri (written c. 1403 A.D.) which has 
Jayachandra of Kannauj as its hero and describes his qualifica- 
tions and achievements in nearly two pages. 

2. Sarhyogita is not mentioned also in Nayachandra Siri’s 
poem, the Hammiramahdkdavya, which deals with the Chauhan 
hero Hammira of Ranthambhor and his ancestors. | 

3. The details of Sarnyogita’s svayamvara and marriage to 
Prthviraja III are too romantic to be true.’ 

But the writers who advance these arguments should first see 
whether their authorities are really reliable. They have to think 
also of the nature of the evidence they have. All that the Rambha- 
maryari, for instance, says about Jayachandra of Kannauj can be 
boiled down to this much: 

(a) That he was a scion of the Iksvaku family. 

(b) That his arms served as an elephant’s post for Madana- 

varman’s goddess of fortune. 

(c) That he was a son of Malladeva and Chandralekha. 

(d) That he bore the designation dalapangula on account of 

the immensity of his forces. 

Of these the first three statements cannot be substantiated. 
The last one may be true, because he is given a similar designa- 
tion in the Prthvirdjardso. Gahadavala records do not describe 
Jayachandra and his ancestors as solar Ksatriyas. The line 
actually is said to have come into existence when the solar line 


1. The above arguments were advanced by Dr. G.H. Ojha (vide the 
Ojhd-nibandha-sangraha, I1, pp. 78-112) and have been repeated, without any 
attempt at their critical assessment by most of the subsequent writers on the 
‘historicity of the Prthvirdjardso. - 
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had disappeared.? Their modern representatives in the Uttar 
Pradesh regard themselves as lunar R ajpits.2 Madanavarman, 
the Chandel ruler of Jijhoti, passed away before 1165 A.D. How 
could then Jayachandra, who succeeded to the throne of Banaras 
and Kannavj in 1170 A.D., be described as doing anything to 
buttress or destroy Madanavarman’s prosperity ? A way out of 
the difficulty would perhaps be to assume that the reference is to 
one of Jayachandra’s exploits as a yuvardja, but this too is ruled 
out by the fact that Jayachandra’s installation as a yuvardja took 
place on 16th June, 1168 A.D.,‘ i.e., nearly three years after 
Madanavarman’s death. .Jayachandra’s father is said to have 
been some Malladeva. Gahadavala records, however, state 
that Jayachandra was the son of Govindachandra’s son, Vijaya- 
chandra. If it be assumed that Malladeva was one of Vijaya- 
chandra’s titles, should not one enquire why the title was known 
only to Nayachandra Siri, who wrote the Rambhdmajjari nearly 
two hundred years after Jayachandra’s death, and to none of 
the numerous Gahadavala inscriptions incised during the reigns 
of Vijayachandra and his _ successors ?® 

As regards the Hammiramahdkdvya, it is silent not only about 
Samyogita’s svayamvara but also about Prthviraja’s victories in 
his wars with Nagarjuna, the Chandel ruler Paramardin, the 
Chaulukya king Bhimadeva II and the Bhadanakas, I¢ has 
nothing to say also about Prthviraja’s many marriages, though 
they are mentioned even in the fragmentary Pythvirdjavijaya. 
If on the basis of its silence, we neither regard his wars and vic- 
tories as unhistorical nor conclude that Prthvylraja remained 
unmarried, what valid reason can we have to make that very 
silence the main reason to discredit an old graditign, found at 
least in three languages, Sanskrit, Persian and old Rajasthani, 
and having, as we propose to show, its roots in the contemporary 
poem, Prthvirdjavijaya ? No doubt the traditional story of Sam- 
yogita is extremely romantic. But romance is a part of life and 
can therefore be equally true and real, That the story had a 


2. Asidasitadyutivamsajdtaksmapalamdlasu divam gatdsu. 

3. Mirzdpur Gazetteer, p. 204. 

4. R.S. Tripathi, History of Kanauj, p. 321. 

5. Dr. R.S. Tripathi has listed 4 inscriptions of Vijayachandra, 16 
of Jayachandra and 2 of Harischandra. 
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romantic setting from the beginning can be inferred from the 
Prthvirdjavyaya, which brings earth and heaven together, as it 
were, before describing the romance.® 

Tradition is unanimous in recognising the existence of Sarh- 
yogita, though sometimes under names that differ from each 
other. The Surjanacharita of the Bengali poet Chandragekhara, 
written to commemorate the achievements of Surjan Hada, a 
scion of the Sapadalaksa-Ranthambhor line and a mansabdar 
of Akbar, has almost the same account of the svayamvara as the 
Prihvirdjaraso,though it gives the name of the heroine as Kanti- 
mati.’ As early as the sixteenth century and probably earlier 
still—because the tradition could not have sprung into existence 
all of a sudden—the descendants of Prthviraja III and Hammira 
must thus have regarded Kantimati—Samyogita as one of their 
ancestresses. Similarly, Akbar’s historian, minister and friend, 
Abul Fazl, recounts the whole story, mentioning Jayachandra’s 
sacrifice, Sarhyogita’s svayamvara, the installation of Prthviraja’s 
statue in the place of a gate-keeper, the carrying away of Sam- 
yogita by her lover, and the bravery of his sdémantas who fought a 
rear-guard action to cover the escape of Prthviraja.* In its 
most popular form the story, as most historians and students of 
Hindi literature know, is found in the Prthvirdjaraso, which origi- 
nally may have been an Apabhramsa work written in the thirteenth 
century of the Vikrama era.? 

According to the Prthvirdjavijaya, Prthviraja III fell in love 
with the heavenly nymph, Tilottama, even though he had many 
beautiful queens, the reason for this otherwise inexplicable beha- 
viour being that in his previous life as Rama, Tilottama had won 
his favour by playing excellently the role of Sita in a play staged 
by the gods. A little further, we are told that Tilottama was born 


6. See the next but one paragraph. 

7. In this connection, the following papers of mine may be consulted: 
(a) The historicity of the Prthvirdjardso, THQ, 1940. 
(b) Prthvirdjardso ki kathdon ka aitihdasik Gdhara, Rdjasthdni, Calcutta, 
Vol. III, part 3. 

(c) Surjanacharita-mahakdvya, Ndagari Prachdrini Patrikd. 1929. 
8. See the papers listed in the last footnote. 
g. See our paper, “The original Prthvirdjardso, an Apabhrarmsa work’’, 
in the Rajasthdn Bharati, I, 1, pp. 93-103. 
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as a princess destined to marry Rama’s incarnation, Prthviraja 
ITI'®. Can we identify her with Sarmyogita of our tradition ? 
Though the printed editions of the poem do not help us in settling 
the issue, we are, thanks to further investigations into the manus- 
cript material of the Prthvirdjavijaya by Dr. S.K. Belvalkar, now in 
a position to state that the lost verses referred to a ndka-nadi, t.e., the 
Ganga, to a palace or town situated on its bank (ndka-nadi-tata- 
sthita), and to certain circumstances in which the heroine with 
her heart set on her lover could be compared to a kamalini (lotus- 
flower) thinking of the Sun alone, when faced by the Moon.14 
Should not we conclude from these references that she was pro- 
bably the daughter of a ruler, whose capital was on the bank of 
the Ganga and who had decided to give her in marriage to a 
prince who, whatever his other good qualifications may have 
been, did not enjoy the privilege of having the princess's love ? 

The above account has obvious resemblances to the story of 
Samyogita in the Prthvirdjaraso. In the Raso, Sarnyogita is regarded 
as an incarnation of the heavenly nymph Rambha, The princess 
of the Prthvirdjavijaya is the apsaras Tilottama born in this world. 
Both the princesses had their residence somewhere near the 
Ganga, and both obviously had been promised ta suitors they 
did not love. Other resemblances also exist, What is there after 
all then that makes Samyogita’s story incredible ? Her father, 
Jayachandra, is said to have been on bad teyms with Prthviraja 
III. We know from history that it was actually so,” His putting 
up of Prthviraja III’s statue at the gate reminds one of an old 
Rajpit custom which was calculated to humiliate one’s rivals. 
Dantidurga Rastrakita, for instance, made hjs rivals, the Gurjara 
ruler and some others, his gate-keepers in the hiranyagarbhamahd- 
dana at Ujjain.’® Even raksasa vivdhas were not unknown to 
Indian history.'* Prthviraja merely carried off a not very un- 


10, See the last verse of canto XI and the whole of canto XII. 

11. The verses are 74-78 of canto 12. 

12, See our account of Prthviraja III, the Jast Hindu Emperor of 
Delhi, Indian Culture, 1944. 

13. Sanjan Plates of Amoghavarsa, EJ, XVIII, pp. 235-57. 

14. Réastrakita Indra married the Chalukya princess Bhavanaga in 
this way. We are not quoting examples from the epics, for they may be dis- 
missed as legendary and pre-historic. 
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willing princess. Even in this twentieth century, the present 
writer has seen a bride being carried away from a marriage 
mandapa. 

We, of course, have every right to examine the truth of an 
old tradition. But if the only arguments that can be advanced 
against it are those summed up above, the old tradition must be 
permitted to hold its ground. There is nothing illogical or irra- 
tional about it. Nor does it go against any known historical facts. 


CHAPTER [X 
GOVINDARAJA AND HARIRAJA 


On the death of Prthviraja III, his son Govinda was made 
ruler of Ajmer on the payment of a heavy tribute.’ But the 
Chauhans had still some fight left in them; they were not dis- 
posed to submit so readily to the Muslim invader. Advancing 
from the hills of Alwar, where he had retired after the disastrous 
defeat of Tardori, Prthviraja’s younger brother Hariraja drove 
out Govinda from Ajmer, and made himself the master of at 
least a fraction of his ancestral kingdom.? His friends in the 
other parts of the old Chauhan Empire tried their best to help 
him. A Chauhan chief rose against the Muslims near Hansi. 
But he was defeated and slain on the borders of Bagar by Qutb- 
ud-din, the representative of Muhammad Ghori in India.? Delhi 
too, which had submitted to the Muslims soon after the fall of 
Ajmer, raised its head once again in insurrection. The city was 
captured after a long siege. The Raja escaped, but only to be 
deftated and slain soon after in an action with Qutb-ud-din.‘ 
Hariraja on his side had not been quite idle. He attacked the 


1. Taju-l-Ma-dsir, ED., II, p. 216. It may, however be noted that the 
exact relationship is uncertain. 

2. TF. I, 170. Forthe further history of Govinda see the next chapter. 

3. Elliot read Jatw4n, instead of Chauhan and interpreted it as a leader 
of the Jats. Firishta makes him a commander of Bhimadeva II’s forces and 
states that he was killed in 591 H. while trying to meet Qutb-ud-din’s attack 
on Anhilwada. This shows his ignorance of the actual facts, because we know 
from the Taju-l-Ma-dsir, a contemporary source, thathe wasdefeated and 
slain on the border of Bagar in 588 H. Jatw4n is, as pointed out by Prof, Hodi- 
vala, a mistranscription of the word Chauhan (See Prof. Hodivala’s Studies 
in Indo-Muslim History, p.179). By Bagar, the tract where this Chauhan chief 
was slain, is meant the region stretching from the south and south-west of 
Fatiabad, Sirsa, Hissar and Bhiwani (See the Indian Gazetter, XIII, p. 149). 
There is another Bagar in the south including the Banswara and Dingarpur 
States. The knowledge of this fact and the mention of Bagar as the tract where 
‘‘Jatwan’’ was slain perhaps led Firishta to conjecture that he was a relative 
of Bhimadeva II whose kingdom included this tract. 

4. Tdju-l-Ma-dsir, ED, II, p. 220. 
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Muslim nominee Govinda who had, after being driven from 
Ajmer, retired to Ranthambhor. A better policy, would, per- 
haps, have been to attack the Muslims while they were besieging 
Delhi. Hariraja allowed, instead, his partisans to be defeated 
piece meal and then himself to be driven with ease from before 
the walls of Ranthambhor by Muslim forces freed from their 
task elsewhere.® 

All these events took place in 1192 A.D. The next two years 
were a period of almost unbroken success for the Muslims. In 1194 
A.D. Muhammad Ghori and his generals captured Kanauj, 
Banaras, Asni and Kaul or Koil.® Hariraja tried his luck once 
more. He sent his general Jaitra towards Delhi while the Mus- 
lims were away on their eastern expeditions. ““The people were’’, 
writes Hasan Nizami, “caught in the darkness of his oppression 
and turbulence, and the blood and property of the Musulmans 
fell into danger and destruction.’’? But this state did not last 
long. The defeat of Jayachandra once again left the Muslims 
free to employ their full force against the Chauhans. Realising 
the gravity of the new menace from their side Qutb-ud-din return- 
ed to Delhi, and marched against Jaitra, even though it was 
the middle of the hot season and the Turks and Afghans of the 
army found it extremely inconvenient to wear their armour and 
ride against the enemy.® Jaitra fell back upon Ajmer. Here, 
according to Firishta, Jaitra and his master Hariraja gave battle 
to the Muslims and were defeated and slain.® According to the 
Hammiramahdkdvya, however, Hariraja, despairing of putting up 
any effective resistance, consigned himself to flames, and 
thereafter the fort fell into the hands of the Muslim ruler.!° That 
this is the right version may be seen from the Taju-l-Ma-Asir, a 
contemporary source, according to which too Jaitra (and most 
probably also his master) ‘‘sacrificed himself in the flames of a 
fire’? immediately before the fall of the fort.4! Thus with Hari- 
Taju-l-Ma-Asir 
Ibid., pp. 222-23. 
Ibid,, p. 225. 
ED, Il, p. 225. 
TF, p. 194. The name of the general is given as Jihtar in the Taju’l- 
M-asir and as Chutraray in 7F, The actual name appeared to be Jaitra or 
Jaitraraja. 

10. Canto IV, verses 18-19. 


II. Annual Report of the Rajputand Museum, 1911-12, p. 2. Tuntoti (men- 
tioned as Tamtuthi in the inscription) is nearly 20 miles from Ajmer. 
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raja, who had been on the throne of Ajmer at least up to the 8th 
day of the dark of Vaisakha, V. 1251,!% ended the kingdom of 
Sapadalaksa after a continued existence of nearly five centuries. 
It had on the whole, a glorious history, and the Indian bard 
still gets eloquent and rhapsodical, as he sings of the brave deeds 
of the mighty Bisala and the gallant Prthviraja. 


12 ED, Il, p. 220. 


CHAPTER X 


THE CHAUHANS OF RANTHAMBHOR; GOVINDA TO 
JAITRASIMHA 


The founder of the line of the Chauhans of Ranthambhor 
was Prthviraja III’s son Govinda. When the Chauhans got 
decisively beaten in the second battle of Tardin, he or his minis- 
ters saw no further use in resisting the Muslims, and he was, on the 
payment of a heavy tribute, allowed to retain the possession of 
Ajmer.'! To give his country peace, he gave Qutb-ud-din rich 
presents, and dissuaded him from attacking Delhi which, as 
shown in the last chapter, was at the time under a Chauhan 
feudatory.* But his policy, however expedient it might have 
been under the circumstances, was naturally, in many quarters 
regarded as cowardly, unpatriotic and disgraceful. These dissen- 
tient elements found, as already recorded, a leader in Prthvi- 
raja’s younger brother Hariraja who first drove out Govinda 
from Ajmer and then tried to deprive him also of Ranthambhor. 
How Hariraja was driven away has been stated above. Govinda 
was favoured with a robe of honour. He gave, in return, large 
sums of money to his Muslim benefactor together with three 
gold kettledrums, the price fetched by one of which sufficed to 
build a big mosque at Herat.? 

In due course, Govinda was succeeded in the kingdom of 
Ranthambhor by his son Valhana.* That, like his father, he 
continued to recognise the supremacy of the Delhi Sultanate is 
obvious from the Manglan stone inscription which refers itself to 


1. Taju’l Ma-dsir, ED, II, p. 216. Hasan Nizami merely calls him the 
son of Prthviraja. The name is given as Gola by Firishta. As we know from 
the Hammiramahakdvya that his name was actually Govinda, it is perhaps better 
to regard Gola as a mistranscription for GUVA a well-known contraction 
of the word Govinda, and not to interpret it as ‘‘a natural son’’. As Prthvi- 
raja, however, died at the age of 27 or so, the relationship between him and 
Govinda remains a bit uncertain. 

2. IF, p. 178. 

3. Tarikh-i-Fakhruddin Mubdrakshahi, p. 23. 

4. HM, IV, 32. 
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the victorious reign of Shamsuddin, the lord of Ghor and Ghazna 
and the gadhapati Valhanadeva ruling at Ranthambhor. It is 
dated Sunday, the 11th of the dark half of Jyestha, V. 1272-[1215 
A.D.], and records theconstruction of a step-well by Valhana’s 
feudatory Jaitrasimha, son of Mahdmandalesvara Padmasimha- 
deva of the Dadhichaka family.® 

Valhana’s son and successor Prahladana did not rule long. 
He died of injuries sustained in a lion-hunt. Viranarayana was 
the next ruler, with his uncle Vagbhata as his regent.® 

Virandrayana had, early in his reign, to face the armies of 
Shamsuddin I]tutmish of Delhi. While proceeding to Amer to 
marry the daughter of its Kachhwaha chief, he was attacked by 
the Muslims and had some difficulty in getting back to Rantham- 
bhor. Here, however, he successfully withstood the Muslim on- 
slaughts. Finding mere force useless, I]tutmish, therefore, next 
tried diplomacy. He assured Viranaradyana of his friendship, 
promising to do him no harm, if he came over to Delhi. Viranara- 
yana who wished to have Muslim help against Vigraha of Vak- 
sasthalapura proved foolish enough to believe the Sultan’s word 
and was poisoned to death. Thereafter it was easy to capture 
Ranthambhor.’ The Tabagdt-i-Nasiri puts the event in 633 H, 
(1226 A.D.).° 

Viranarayana’s uncle Vagbhata had advised his nephew not 
to accept Sultan’s invitation and left for Malwa on his advice be- 
ing angrily and disrespectfully rejected. Here he slew the Malava 
king on learning that he was conspiring against his life with the 
Muslims and carved out a small principality for himself.’ 

Vagbhata got the desired chance of regaining Ranthambhor 
in the year 1236, Iltutmish died. The weak Ruknuddin Firoz 
Shah succeeded him. There were revolts on all sides.'® It was 
too good an opportunity to be missed. Vagbhata, therefore, 
soon assembled a big force and reaching Ranthambhor invested 

5. JA, XLI, p. 87 f. 

6. AM. IV, 41-75. 

7, Ibid, verses 82-106. Can this Vigraha be the same as Vigraha, the 
father of Malayavarman of Gopagiri ? 

8. ED, II, pp. 324-325. 

g. For Vagbhata’s career see HM. IV, 107-123. The Malava ruler 
slain by him perhaps was Devapala (died V. 1292). The PKG also mentions 
Vagbhata as conqueror of Malwa. 

10. See ED, pp. 330-331. 
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it closely. After some time, water and food in the fort became 
scarce," and all that Raziya, the successor of Sultan Ruknuddin, 
could do was to get out the half-starved garrison by sending 
Malik Qutb-ud-din Husain to its assistance.!? 

Vagbhata had to fight twice again against the Muslims. In 
646 H. (1248 A.D.) Nasiruddin sent against him a large force 
under Uligh Khan, who later on became Sultan Balban of Delhi. 
Vagbhata must have, by that time, become very powerful, because 
Minhaj calls him the greatest of the Rais of Hindustan. Uligh 
Khan ravaged Vagbhata’s territory. But his military success was 
practically nil. His assistant Bahauddin Aibak was slain while 
trying to attack Ranthambhor, and the Muslim army had toretire 
discomfited, and not probably without some loss, to Delhi.’® 
The second fight was in A.D. 1253. Uligh Khan had, in that 
year, prepared a large force to attack Ranthambhor and other 
important Hindu strongholds. Vagbhata met him with a well- 
equipped army, and though the Muslims claim to have scored 
some sort of success, it could not have been very great, because 
instead of proceeding any further, Uligh Khan returned there- 
after to Nagor, the base from where he had started. The Muslims 
just captured some horses and prisoners and ‘‘returned safe’ 
with their booty." 

The Rataul plate mentions one Mahakumara Chahadadeva 
in the family of Arnoraja and Prthviraja.'® As the letters v and 
ch were very much alike each other in the 13th century, it is not 
unlikely that this ruler might actually be Vagbhata of Rantham- 
bhor. Mr. Dayaram Sahni’s suggestion, however, that the Ranth- 
ambhor prince should be identified also with Chahadadeva of 
Narwar is unacceptable, because the latter belonged not to the 
Chauhan but to the Yajvapala family.'® 


11. HM, IV, 122-123. 

12. Tabagat-i-Nasiri, ED, Il, p. 334. 

13. Ibid., p. 367. 

14. IJbid., pp. 37¢-371. 

15. EJ, XII, p. 224. 

16. See the inscriptions of Asaladeva (V. 1319) and Gopala (V. 1339) 
quoted in JASB, XVI, No. 3, p. 81. Further, as remarked by Mr. Garde, had 
the Jajapellas been a branch of the great. Chauhan clan, the prasasti writers 
would certainly have mentioned the fact. Vagbhata ruled probably only up 
to 1253 A.D. Chahadadeva’s coins go up to 1259 A.D. 
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According to the Hammiramahdkdvya, Vagbhata ruled at 
Ranthambhor for twelve years.'’ If this be regarded as an appro- 
ximately correct period, Vagbhata must have died a little after 
Ulagh Khan’s second attack in 1253 A.D. His greatness was 
recognised in every quarter. Even his enemies called him “the 
greatest of the Rais, and the most noble and illustrious of all the 
princes of Hindustan’’,'® and that their estimate was perfectly 
justified might be seen from his achievements detailed above. 

Vagbhata was succeeded by his son Jaitrasimha. According 
to the Balvan inscription, he, acting as some new Sun, scorched 
Jayasimha, even though he was seated in Mandapa, sharpened 
the edge of his axe on the throat of the Karma ruler, looked glori- 
ous with his sword playing on the skull of the ruler of Karkarala- 
giri and captured at Jhamphaithaghatta hundreds of the soldiers 
of the ruler of Malwa who were thereafter thrown into prison at 
Ranastambhapura and enslaved.!® 

The Mdlavefa, who is mentioned here as Jayasimha of Mand- 
apa, is apparently Jayasimha IT for whom we have an inscription 
in the Vikrama year 1326. The fight between him and Jaitra- 
simha looks like a continuation of the Chauh4n-Paramiara struggle 
begun in Vagbhata’s time. The victory of Jnarhphaithaghatta,*° 
however, does not seem to have been decisive; the ParamA@ras 
remained strong enough to fight against the Chauhans of Rantha- 
mbhor a few years later. The Karma ruler was probably the 
successor of the Kachhwaha prince of Amrapuri whose daughter 
was to have been married to Jaitrasimha’s cousin Viranarayana.”* 
Karkaralagiri looks like Karkarala of the Hammiramahdkdvya. 
_ As the ruler of Tribhuvanagiri (modern Tahangarh and Tahankir 
of the Tarikh-t-Mubdrakshahi) is said to have rendered homage to 
Hammira at Karkardla, the place could not probably have been 
far away from Tahangarh.*? 


19>. -LV,.. ‘120; 

18, See the Tabagat-i-Nasiri, £.D, IY, p. 370. 

19. El, XIX, pp. 49-50. 

20. Jharbphaitha-ghatta, stands for Jhapait-ghat on the Chambal 


river ten miles due south of the Railway Station of | Lakheri in Kota-Bandi. 
Balvan is 7 miles north east of Lakheri. 


I am indebted for these topcgraphical details to Dr. Jadunath Sarkar. 
21, See above, p., 119. 


. 22, For reasons regarding the identification of Tahangarh with Tri- 
bhuvanagiri, see the Bharatiya Vidyd, If, 63 ff. Karkarala too might have been 
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Jaitrasimha also had to fight against the Muslims. After 
having failed twice in Vagbhata’s reign, they tried their luck 
again in that of Jaitrasimha. Nasiruddin sent Malik-un-Nawwab 
who proceeded with a force against Ranthambhor on the 18th 
February 1259, but as the Tabagat-i-Ndsiri, the source of our 
information on this point, does not say a single word more about 
the expedition, it might be assumed that it was unsuccessful.?8 

Jaitrasimha had three sons, Suratrana, Virama and Ham- 
mira.?4 Of these the last was annointed the ruler of Rantham- 
bhor with his father’s own hands on Sunday, the 15th of the 
bright half of Magha in the Vikrama year, 1339, even though he 
was not the eldest of the three brothers.?*° The genealogy at the 
end of the Prabandhakofa gives V. 1342 as the year of Hammira’s 
accession.”° As both the HM and PKG are almost equally reliable 
for the reign, this difference in dates can, I believe, be reconciled 
by supposing that Jaitrasimha lived on for three years 
more before starting for Pattana on the river Chambal and expir- 
ing on the way to it at the village of Palli.?? 


like Tahangarh once in possession of the line later on known as the YAadavas 
of Karauli 

23. Raverty, Tabagat-i-Nasiri, 1, 713. 

24. HAM, IV, 159. 

25. Ibid., VII, 53-56. 

26. p. 134. 

27. HM, VIII, 106-115. Kirtane, the editor of the HM, regards Sri 
Asrama as the destination of Jaitrasimha in this journey. We have, it on the basis 
of the Hammira-mahdkdvya and the Surajanacharita, specially the latter identified 
it with the KeSoraya-pattana on the Chambal (For detailed arguments see 
the “‘Chhotelal Smrt numberi of the Anekdnta, pp. 70-73). It seems to have 
been a fairly important tirtha. It contained the temple of Mahadeva mentioned 
as Jambupatha-sarthavahi in HM and as Jambimdrga Mrtyutjaya in SC, XI, 35-42. 


CHAPTER XI 
HAMMIRA CHAUHAN OF RANTHAMBHOR 


There is no lack of historical information regarding Hammira, 
the last and most famous of the Chauhans of Ranthambhor. 
Besides the Balvan and Gadha inscriptions,' we have the Hammira- 
mahakavya of Nayachandra Siri which, though not a contempo- 
rary work, has been found generally correct in its account of 
Hammira and his immediate predecessors. Muslim writers 
like Amir Khusrau and Zid-ud-din Barani give details of his 
fight with Ala-ud-din Khalji. The account in the Surjanacharita 
can be used with some caution. The Prakrtapingala and Sarnga- 
dharapaddhati give a few verses about him; and then there are 
late Hindi works like the Hammirdyana of Bhandan Vyas, Hammira- 
prabandha of Amrtakalaga, Hammirardso of Jodharaja and Hammi- 
rahatha of Chandrasekhara which, though not entirely historical 
are useful as evidence of the great reputation that Hammira 
enjoyed for his chivalry, gallantry and bravery in war. 

Hammira had, as we have seen, ascended the throne in 
V. 1339. Not very long after this, he started, according to the 
Flammira-mahakdvya, on a digvijaya or conquest of all the quarters. 
He first defeated Arjuna, the ruler of Bhimarasa, and then exacted 
tribute from the fort of Mandalakrta or Mandalgarh.? Striking 
southwards from here, he reached Ujjayini and Dhara and 
defeated the Paramara ruler Bhoja. From here he turned 
northwards, and reached home passing through Chitor, Abu, 
Vardhanapura, Changa, Pushkar, Maharastra, Sakambhari, 
Khandilla, Champa, and Karkarala, at the last of which places 
he received the homage of the ruler of Tribhuvanagiri.? There- 


1. See respectively EJ, XIX, pp. 49 ff. and ASI, 1916-17, I, p. 20. 

2, Kirtane identifies it with Gadhamandala. Actually it is Mandalgarh 
(See the Srnga-rsi inscription, V. 1485, verse 7, quoted by Dr. G. H. Ojha in 
his History of Udaipur, I, p. 56). 

3. Keeping the route in view, I am inclined to identify Maharastra 
with Marot, Khandilla with Khandela. Tribhuvanagiri is Tahangarh, once 
the capital of the Yadavas of Karauli. Karkarala is Karkardiagiri of the Balvan 
inscription, Vardhanapura is Badnore. Changa, a fortress of the Mers, still 
retains its.old name. Sakambhari is Sambhar. Champ4 is Chaksa. 
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after came a Kofi-yajwa which was very much like the afvamedha 
of Samudragupta. It was under the direction of his purohita 
Vis varipa.? 

This digutjaya, or rather a number of raids from time to time 
magnified into one systematic digvijaya> by Nayachandra, took 
place before V. 1345 (c. 1288 A.D.). The Balvan inscription of 
the year mentions the performance of not only one but two 
Ko tt-yajiias by Hammira and describes the capture of the elephant 
force of Arjuna, the ruler of Malwa, a kingdom the condition 
of which was indeed bad enough to invite interference from all 
sides. On the death of its ruler about V. 1300, dissensions had 
broken out between his son and minister, and after long hostilities 
and much bloodshed each had made himself master of a part of 
the country, but without giving the kingdom any peace. Rulers 
from many parts of India, of whom Hammira was only one, 
raided it every year and carried away much property and wealth, 
and captives and fine linen.® 

The ruler Arjuna of Malwa, mentioned in the Balvan inscrip- 
tion, as defeated by Hammira, was probably the successor of 
Jaitrasimha’s rival, Jayasimha II, mentioned above, It is diffi- 
cult to say how he was related to Bhoja, the other Paramara 
ruler described by Nayachandra as defeated by Hammira at 
Dhara. Was he a rival ruler stationed there, or a nominee of the 
minister who had made himself the master of a part of Malwa ?’ 
We, personally, have no opinion to offer. 

But Hammira was not the only digvijayin of the period. The 
Sultans of Delhi had similar ideals. If Ranthambhor had been 
for a time, left to itself it was due to the fact that the Sultans 


4. HM. IX, 99. 

5. I say “magnified into one systematic digvijaya’’, because the con- 
temporary Balvan inscription, (EJ, XIX, pp. 49. ff) written at the instance 
of one minister of Hammira and composed by another, does not, while re- 
counting almost the same events, viz., the performance of kofi-yajfia and the 
-attack on Malwa, speak of any digvijaya by Hammira. The digvijaya, according 
to Nayachandra, preceded the koti-yajfia. The Balvan inscription describes the 
koti-yajfia well enough, but has not a single word about Hammira’s digvijaya. 
All that it speaks of is the attack on Malwa, which may, hence, be the only 
true detail in the fictitious account of the digvijaya. 

6. ED, Ill, p. 31. 

7. See Footnote on the next page. 
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were engaged elsewhere or were too weak to interfere. In 1290 
A.D. there was a change in the dynasty at Delhi and with that 
also a change in the attitude of the Sultanate. The first Khalji 
Sultan Jalal-ud-din ledin that year an army to Jhain which he 
captured after a stiff fight with Hammira’s forces led by one 
Gurdas Saini who was slain in the action. From Jhain the 
Khalji forces advanced to Ranthambhor. The Sultan ordered 
manjaniks to be erected, sabdts to be built, and the siege to be 
pressed with vigour; but as the task was far from easy, he retired 
soon after to Delhi without accomplishing his design.’ Jhain 
was recovered soon after by Hammira, for we find Jalal-ud-din 
leading his army once again against this fort in 1292 A.D., 
and this time without gaining any appreciable success.°® 

In 1296 A.D. the weak Sultan Jalal-ud-din had to make way 
for his nephew and murderer Ala-ud-din Khalji. Intoxicated 
by his success on every side, he conceived about 1298 A.D. the 
design of founding a new religion like Muhammad and conquer- 
ing the whole world like a second Alexander.'® He gave up the 
first design, after some time, as impious; the second he modified 


7. The event is described thus in the Hammiramahdkanya. Ulagh Khan, 
who commanded the army sent by Ala-ud-din, encamped on the banks of 
the river Banas, began plundering and burning the countryside. As Hammira 
was under a vow of silence at the time, his general, Bhimasirmha, acting on 
the orders of the chief minister Dharmasimha, attacked the Muslim army 
and marched towards Ranthambhor on defeating it. As he entered the pass 
leading to Jhain, he was imprudent enough to sound the drums he had cap- 
tured from the Muslims. The latter thinking that it was a signal for their 
rendezvous rushed to the pass and Bhimasimha was caught almost unawares 
and died fighting along with the few soldiers left with him. The Sakendra 
(lord of the Muslims) returned to his camp and afraid of Ksatriya vengeance 
returned to his own city. 

When we compare this account with that of Amir Khusrau’s Miftah- 
-ul-Futah it becomes absolutely clear that the events mentioned in the para- 
graph should be placed in the reign of Jalal-ud-din Khalji. According to 
the Tughlagndmd as well as the Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi, Jalaluddin was happy to get 
back to Delhi without sustaining any loss, (See the writer’s Rdjasthan through 
the Ages, pp. 624-25). 

8. Ghurratu-l-kamal of Amir Khusrau, ED, III, pp, 540. 42. Tarikh-i- 
Firoz Shahi, ED, III, pp. 146-147. 

g. Tarikh-i-Firog Shahi, ED, III, p. 148. 

10. Ibid., pp. 169 ff. Ala-ud-din’s coins too describe him as a second 
Alexander. 
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by first concentrating his attention on the conquest of Rantham- 
bhor, Chanderi, Dhar and Ujjain.4 And of these strongholds 
again, Ranthambhor received the earliest attention, partly on 
account of its pre-eminence as the seat of one of the strongest 
Hindu rulers, a descendant of the mighty Prthviraja III, and 
partly also on account of an incident which highly incensed the 
Sultan, Ala-ud-din’s generals Uligh Khan and Nasrat Khan 
had, while returning to Delhi after their conquest and plunder 
of Gujarat, provoked a mutiny near Jalor by demanding from 
the soldiery one-fifth of their spoil and by instituting inquisitorial 
enquiries about it. Muhammad Shah, a neo-Muslim leader 
of these rebels had, along with his brother and other followers, 
found refuge at Ranthambhor, and had not been, in spite of the 
Sultan’s demand, surrendered to his tender mercies.!" 

These events took place in the winter of 1299-1300 A.D.; a 
little later followed the retribution in the form of a Khalji attack 
on Ranthambhor. Both the Hammiramahdkdvya and the Surjana- 
charita state that Hammira was at the time engaged in certain 

religious rites.'? The Khalji general Uligh Khan marched 
unopposed up to the river Banas; here, however, his further 
progress was barred by the Chauhan forces led by Hammira’s 
general Bhimasimha. Had these kept themselves at the topof 
the pass leading to Ranthambhor, the Muslim forces might have 
been forced to retire baffled to Delhi. But Bhimasimha attacked 
them headlong, underestimating their strength. He gained some 
initial advantage too or at least thought that he had done so 
and was returning to the capital under the illusion that he had 
thoroughly beaten the Muslims, when his enemies, hearing the 
sound of their kettledrum, re-assembled and surrounded the 
Chauhan force, Bhimasimha fought bravely. But being out- 
numbered and out-generalled he was soon overpowered and 


slain.!4 


11, Tdrikh-i-Firoz Shahi, ED, III, pp. 169 ff. 

12. Tdrikh-i-Firoz Shahi, ED, III, p. 169. As to how the relatives of 
the rebels were treated, one has just to read the relevant portions of Barani’s 
Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi. 

13. HM, X, 104; SC. XI, 63-64. 

14. HM, IX, 108-150. According to Nayachandra, Bhimasimha was 
slain by the Muslim troops which re-assembled on hearing the sound of their 
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This defeat and death of Bhimasimha had some unforeseen 
consequences, As it was under the advice of the minister Dharma- 
simha that Bhimasimha had left his strong position on the hills, 
Hammira not merely rated the minister severely but had him 
castrated and blinded, saying that he was blind not to have seen 
the strength of the Muslim position and impotent as he had 
allowed Bhimasimha to die unaided. Hammira’s natural brother 
khadgavahika Bhoja now became the chief counsellor.!® 

But Bhoja was no great financier. The wars against the 
Muslims had been extremely expensive. A big army was needed. 
Malwa could have provided some money. But with the Khaljis 
threatening Ranthambhor, it was not possible to move out and 
plunder other countries especially Malwa, parts of which had 
perhaps by that time passed under other powers. Bhoja’s failure 
to provide financial means for a new army, which was, under the 
circumstances, urgently needed proved his undoing. Dharma- 
simha, the blind and dismissed minister, who had been biding 
his time, offered through Dhara, the court-dancer, to raise as 
many horses as Hammira needed.’* Hammira accepted his 
offer, but in doing so signed his own death-warrant. 

Dharmasimha kept his promise of finding money for the 
king’s army. But the taxes that he laid on the people were so 
heavy and unfair that Hammira became unpopular.!*a Acting 
under the blind minister’s advice, again, he asked Bhoja to 
render a full account of his period of ministry. In other ways too 
Hammira made Bhoja’s position so intolerable that the latter 
had with his brother Pithasimha to leave Ranthambhor. Ham- 
mira, instead of being sorry, was glad that the brothers had 
gone away and gave Bhoja’s post of dandandyaka to a general 
named Ratipala.'’ 
own drums which had been captured earlier in the day by the Hindu army 
and sounded at the time in the pride of their victory. Actually the Muslim 
soldiers seem to have intentionally dispersed after their traditional manner 
with a view to depriving the Hindus of their advantage of preparedness, and 
then to have attacked them at a given signal and overpowered them with 
comparative ease. That the Hindu defeat was due to some tactical blunder 
of theirs is shown by the words used by Hammira in reproving Dharmasimha. 

15. HM, IX, 153-55. 
16, Ibid., 159-169. 

16a. See the Hammirdyana. 
17. Ibid., 171-188. 
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Burning to avenge the insults that had been, repeatedly, 
heaped upon him, Bhoja repaired to the court of Sultan Ala-ud- 
din Khalji where he was received with honour and given the 
jagir of Jagara which had formerly been a possession of the neo- 
Muslim leader Muhammad Shah. Bhoja advised Ala-ud-din to 
attack Ranthambhor before the crops were garnered. The 
advice was accepted, and very soon a big army, estimated at one 
lac by Nayachandra, marched upon Ranthambhor, devastating 
and subjugating all the Hindu territories lying on the way. So 
the Muslim forces proceeded up to the Hinduvata pass where 
they were unexpectedly attacked by Hammira’s army directed 
by Hammira’s brother Virama, the generals Ratipala, Jajadeva 
and Ranamalla, and the neo-Muslim leaders Muhammad Shah, 
his brother Garbharika, and two others called Tichara and 
Vaichara.'® The Khaljis sustained a heavy defeat. Much of 
their equipment fell into the Hindu hands. A number of Muslim 
women were captured and forced to sell sour butter-milk in the 
villages of the Ranthambhor kingdom to make known every- 
where the great victory gained by the Chauhans.'® 

The neo-Muslims followed up this success with an attack on 
Jagara, the jagir of Bhoja whose family was captured and brought 
to Ranthambhor, though Bhoja himself escaped this fate on 
account of being at Delhi at the time.?° Great was the anger of 
the Sultan when he heard the news. He sent for military levies, 
states Nayachandra, from all parts of India and put them under 
the command of Ulli Khan (Uligh Khan) and Nisurata Khan 
(Nasrat Khan ).*! Barani, who begins his account of Ala-ud-din’s 
Ranthambhor campaigns with this one, has practically the same 
thing to say, for, according to him, ‘‘Uligh Khan, who held the 
territory of Biana, was sent against the fort and Nasrat Khan, 
who was governor of Karra that year, was ordered to march to his 
assistance with the army of Karra and other provinces of Hindus- 
tan.”’*? 


18, The Hammirdyana X 35-61. The names Tichara, Vaichara, and 
Garbharika are as given by Nayachandra. Their real Muslim equivalents. 
were Yalchak, Barq, Qamizi and Kamnu. 


19. Ibid., 
20. Hammiramahdékdvya, X, 68, XI, 2. 
a1. Ibid. 


22. Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, p. ED, Ul, p. 172. 
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This time the Muslims easily crossed the difficult pass of 
Hinduvata, captured Jhain, and encamped near the walls of 
the fort of Ranthambhor. This difficult task was, according to 
Nayachandra, accomplished by Uligh Khan’s pretending tha 
he was coming to negotiate a peace with Hammira.?3 The mes- 
senger offered two alternatives. Hammira could either offer four 
lacs of mohurs, present four elephants, and give his daughter in 
marriage to Ala-ud-din; or he could surrender the four Mongol 
chieftains who had flouted the authority of Ala-ud-din and taken 
refuge at Ranthambhor.* Hammira scornfully rejected these 
offers, saying that Ala-ud-din could have from him as many 
swordcuts as the number of the gold mohurs, elephants and horses 
that he had demanded.*® | 

The Muslims tried to capture the fort by carrying mines to 
the foot of the fort and scaling its walls. It was while engaged in 
the construction of a pashib and the raising of a gargaj that Nasrat 
Khan was struck by a ball shot from a maghrabi in the fort and 
died in three or four days.?® According to Firishta, Hammira 
took advantage of this fact, and marching out of the fort gave 
battle to the Muslims who were defeated in the engagement and 
forced to fall back on Jhain with great loss to their army.?’ 

Now Ala-ud-din himself assumed the command of the army, 
and reaching Ranthambhor after barely escaping assasination 
near Tilpat pressed the siege with great vigour.*® Hammira led 
out two sorties.*? But this time his success does not seem to have 
been very great. Ala-ud-din had ropes woven into sacks which 
were filled with sand and thrown into the moat of the fort.?%a Piling 
one sand-bag on another, the Muslims constructed a pdshib, and 
when it had reached high enough to touch the western tower of 
the fort, put maghribis on it and shot large earthen balls from 


23. HM, XI, 23. 

24. Ibid., 54-72. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid., 100; Tarikh-i-Firoz Shahi, ED, III, p. 172. 

27. Briggs, Tarikh-i-Firishtd, p. 337. 

28. Tarikh-i-Firoz shahi, ED, III, pp. 172-4. 

29. HM, XII. 

29a. Barani’s Tarikh-i-Firazshahi, English translation by Prof. M. Habib 
in his edition of the Khazainu-l Futuh, p. 42. 
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them.3° A mine was constructed at the same time. The Chauhans 
destroyed the fdshib with stones from their own maghribis and 
killed the soldiers engaged in the construction of the mine by 
throwing on them oil mixed with resin,*} 

Ala-ud-din’s big army was now getting tired. Continuous 
failure and news of revolts in Delhi and Oudh had dispirited 
the soldiers. But such was the dread of the Sultan that none 
dared to set off for Delhi or any other place.3? The rainy season 
increased still further the difficulties of the besiegers, and it 
seemed that Ala-ud-din was making a genuine offer of peace 
when he wished Hammira’s general Ratipala to be sent 
for preliminary negotiations to the Muslim camp. Ratipala 
was received with every mark of honour, regaled with 
the choicest of food and drink, and sent back fully convinced 
that if the Muslims ever captured the fort, it would be made over 
to him. Ratipala, therefore, returned a determined and dangerous 
traitor who, instead of reporting the real state of affairs in the 
Muslim camp, told Hammira that Ala-ud-din cared little for the 
losses that he had suffered and demanded the hand of the Raja’s 
daughter.** By a ruse, the details of which can be read in the 
Hammiramahdkdvya, he also succeeded in turning, another comman- 
der named Ranamalla against Hammira. A little after sunset, 
both these traitors got out of the fort and joined the enemy. 

There was now little hope of Ala-ud-din’s raising the siege. 
The Muslims’ condition was bad enough. But they now knew 
that the condition of the besieged was even worse. Hammira 
had till then put up a brave show. But with traitors from Rantha- 
mbhor in the hostile camp, it was not easy to keep up false appea- 
rances.*4 With starvation, therefore, staring him in the face, 
deserted by those who had once been his most trusted servants, 
and surrounded by people in whom he saw potential traitors and 


30. Habib, Khazdin-ul Futdh, p. 39. 

31. AM, XIII, 42-47: Tarikh-i-Firtizgshahi, ED, Ill, pp. 174-75. 

32. Tarikh-i-Firdzshahi, ED, Il, p. 177. 

33. Hammiramahakavya, XIII, Tice. 

34. ‘Yes,’ writes Amir Khusrau, ‘‘their provisions became finished, 
they ate stones. Famine prevailed to such an extent in the fort that they would 
have purchased a grain of rice for two grains of gold but could not get it.’’ 
(Habib, Khazdin-ulFutth, p. 40) 
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enemies, Hammira at length decided to perform the dreadful 
rite of jauhar, though not before offering to escort the Mongol 
leaders to a safe place.** Hammira’s queens and his daughter 
Devalladevi ascended the funeral pyre. The Muslim army saw 
these fires and knew what they meant.*® 


Next Hammira had all his valuables thrown into the Padma- 
sara, and crowning the Chauhan Jaja as his successor?’ (for his 
own brother Virama refused to stay behind) he advanced to the 
head of the pashib with some of his followers.38 Virama died fight- 
ing bravely. Hammira killed himself, on being in danger of fall- 
ing into the hands of his enemies. Muhammad Shah, the 
neo-Muslim chief, lay faint with wounds received in the cause 
of his friend when he was accidently seen by Ala-ud-din who 
thus accosted him, “‘What wouldst thou do, if I order thy wounds 
to be attended to, and save thee from this imminent danger; 
and after this how wouldst thou behave ?” “If I recover,” 
replied the heroic Muhammad Shah, “I would have thee slain 
and raise the son of Hammiradeva to the throne.’’ Angered by 
this retort, the Sultan had him placed under the foot of a rampant 
elephant and crushed to death. But he had him decently buried, 
because, at heart, he appreciated loyalty.2® Ratipala, Rana- 
malla, and other traitors received their true deserts. Ratipala 
was flayed alive.*° Ranamalla was put to death with all his 
followers, for, said Ala-ud-din, ‘‘those who have betrayed their 
natural sovereign will never be loyal to another.’’*? 


35. Hammiramahdkdvya, XIII, 139-66. The same book tells us that 
instead of accepting the offer, Muhammad Shah killed his wife and children 
and followed Hammira in his last fight. 

36. Ibid., 173-81; Khazdin-ul Futiéh, p. 4of. 

37. He was known also as Jajala. The Prakrtapingala, a work on Prakrta 
prosody, has two verses about him. See also Appendix E, 

38. Nayachandra gives the number of his followers as nine, the Khazdin- 
ul Futuh as one or two unbelievers (p. 41). The rest perhaps thought it best 
either to escape by the dharmadvdéra or thought it politic to stay behind. 

39. HM, XIII, 198-225; De’s translation of the Tabagat-i-Akbari, p. 
167 f. Firishta gives the same story. 

40. HM, XIV, 21. 

41. Briggs, Tarikh-i-Firishta, I, p. 343 f. 
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The Chauhan Jaja who stayed behind in the fort is said to 
have continued the resistance for two days more.‘? Amir 
Khusrau gives the date of the fall of the fort as Tuesday, the 
3rd Zil Qa’d. 700 A.H. corresponding to July 10, 1301 A.D.‘ 
Nayachandra’s date is two days later than this.44 This discre- 
pancy can be removed, if we assume that Nayachandra’s date 
is not of the death of Hammira but of the final evacuation of the 
fort by Jaja, which as noted already took place two days later. 

The city of Ranthambhor was, after its capture, sacked by 
the Muslim victors. The splendid temple of Bahar Deo (Vag- 
bhata) was razed to the ground along with many other splendid 
buildings.*° Uliugh Khan was put in charge of the fort, but 
such was the deep hatred aroused by his cruelty, thathe thought 
it- best to stay in the suburbs. 

Nayachandra extols Hammira for his generosity to Brah- 
manas and respect for all schools of Indian philosophy including 
Jainism.*© Both the Balvan Inscription and the Hammirama- 
hakavya show that he patronised the poet Bijaditya.47 The Sariga- 
dharapaddhati mentions Hammira as a pupil of the great scholar 
and poet Raghavadeva, the grandfather of the well-known antho- 
logist Sarngadhara. 

With Hammira ended the Chauhan kingdom of Rantham- 
bhor. He was not a man without some serious faults; he had an 
ungovernable temper and his choice of servants was, to say the 
least, not good. We cannot also commend his wars with his 
neighbours with the Muslim danger ever present in the back- 
ground, Towards the end of his reign, he was rendered unpopular 
by the heavy taxes laid on the people owing to the exigencies of 
war with the Khaljis. But the admiration for the gallant fight 
that:-he put up in the defence of his kingdom, the honour of 
his family, and the protection of the neo-Muslim chiefs who had 
taken refuge with him generally puts all these faults into the 
background, and one finds almost every lover of Rajasthani 


42. HM, XIV, 15. For a short account of Jaja see Appendix E, 
43. Khazdin-ul Futah, p. 41. 

44. See HM, XIII, 1096. 

45. Habib, Khazdin-ul Futadh, p. 41. 

46. HM, XIV, 3. 

47. Ibid., VIII, 124; EJ, XIX, p. 52. 
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culture quoting, with readiness and some pride, the famous 
couplet, 

PASAAT AIRG-TAT HAT HAT BH AT | 

fatcaraa araae a aT aT aT 1? 
As a warrior-king, Hammira perhaps could have desired no 
higher tribute than this. 


48, The English translation of the couplet would be something as 


follows: 

‘A lioness gives birth to a cub only once; once alone is the word of a good 
man given; once only does a plantain bear fruit; a woman is anointed only 
once with oil for marriage; and once alone did Hammira give his irrevocable 


promise. 


APPENDIX E 


JAJA, JAJA, JAJADEVA, OR JAJJALA, A MINISTER 
AND COMMANDER OF HAMMIRA OF 
RANTHAMBHOR 


In the annals of Rajpit chivalry, there is scarcely a name 
better known than that of Hammira the Aathi! ruler of Rantham- 
bhor. The fight put up by him against Ala-ud-din Khalji, 
the tyrannical Sultan of Delhi, with a view to protecting the neo- 
Muslim leaders, Muhammad Shah and his brothers, who had 
taken refuge at the Ranthambhor court, has inspired many a 
poet of Sanskrit, Prakrta, Hindias well as Rajasthani to sing his 
glory and offer the incense of admiration at the shrine of his 
memory. Of people, whom he had favoured, many deserted 
him. His chief general, Ratipala, and the finance minister 
Dharmasimha, proved traitors. In his last fight, Hammira 
was accompanied by only nine warriors, of whom four were 
not even his co-religionists. But besides these he had at least 
one more follower of undoubted loyalty, the Chahamana Jaja, 
jaja, Jajadeva or Jajjala who was left behind to put up a last 
ditch fight for Ranthambhor. 

The material for Jaja’s life is extremely scanty. The Prdakrta- 
patngalam, a book on Prakrta prosody written some time in the 
fourteenth century, quotes five verses from some Apabhrarmésa 
poem dealing with Hammira’s achievements. Of these two 
refer to Jajadeva; none, it might be noted, mentions even by 
name, the other ministers and generals of Hammira. This fact 
in itself should be testimony enough for Jajadeva’s pre-eminent 
position in Hammira’s kingdom. Had this Apabhramga poem 
drawn upon by the Prakrtapaiigalam come down to us, we might 
have received a full account of the great hero, Jaja. In its absence, 
all that we can present to our readers is an incomplete, though 
by no means incorrect sketch of his achievements, based on two 


1. Of dogged resolution; one who sticks to his word even against the 
dictates of common sense. 
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extant Apabhraméa verses and a few stray references from the 
Hammiramahadkavya of Nayachandra Siri. 


According to the Hammiramahakdvya, Jajadeva was one of the 
eight members of Hammira’s (mantri) parisad.2? The Prakrta- 
patngalam mentions him as Hammira’s mantrivara, t.e., excellent 
minister.3 But it is not as a mantrin but as Hammira’s brave gene- 
ral that he lives on in the minds of the people. When Ala-ud- 
din, egged on by the traitor Bhoja, a natural brother of Hammira, 
sent Uligh Khan against the kingdom of Ranthambhor, Jaja- 
deva was one of the eight generals who attacked and defeated 
the Khalji army in the Hinduvat Pass. It was a well-executed 
piece of strategy. The Rajptits waited for the coming of dark- 
ness, and then fell on the Muslims from all directions, causing 
the greatest confusion in their camp. Hammira’s brother, 
Virama, came from the east, Muhammad Shah from the west, 
jJajadeva from the south, and Garbharika from the north. 
From the south-east, north-east, south-west, and north-west, 
the attack was, respectively, directed by Ratipala, Ranamalla, 
Tichara, and Vaichara.* Whoever the conceiver of the plan 
may have been, perhaps it was Hammira himself, it was thorou- 
ghly successful. With the cry of “Hammira”’, “Hammira’’, 
the Rajpits filled the ditch surrounding the camp, burnt the 
stockades, cut down the ropes of the tents, and caused such 
havoc that Ultiigh Khan’s army was soon on the run, leaving 
behind all its war material, camp equipage and even women.® 

Immediately after this victory the neo-Muslim leader, Muha- 
mmad Shah, sacked Jagara, the jagir given to the traitor, Bhoja, 
by Ala-ud-din Khalji. And about the same time perhaps Ham- 
mira and Jajadeva raided Delhi. The Chahamana warriors 
must have by then become well-known in the Khalji dominions. 
They had defeated even Uligh Khan, the most skilful of Ala- 
ud-din’s generals; they had made the captured Muslim women 
sell butter-milk in the countryside of Ranthambhor. Is it there- 
fore to be wondered at that the Prdakrtapaingalam should state 


X, 33-34. 

P, 240. For the verse see footnote 6, 
Hammiramahdkduya, X, 35-39. 

Ibid., 40-62. 
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that when Hammira marched forth with his ‘‘excellent minister’’, 
Jajjala, in the van, the hearts of the Muslim populace of Delhi 
sank with fear; many even fainted when the city-drum announ- 
ced. the dreadful news to them.® 

We have no information from the Prakrtapaingalam regarding 
the results of the raid. Nor does Nayachandra, intent on belaud- 
ing Hammira and depicting in lurid colours the seditious acti- 
vities of a group of Hammira’s officers, say anything about 
Jajadeva till we reach the last two cantos of the Hammirama- 
hakavya. Jaja, may however, be expected to have efficiently 
discharged his duties as a defender of the beleagured fort. His 
counsel too could never have been one of craven despair and 
flight.’ Even when all hope had been lost, he is represented as 
saying, ‘Putting on firmly my armour and covering my horse 
with armoured trappings, I shall bid farewell to my relatives, 
and with the permission of Hammira, my lord, enter the battle- 
field. Brandishing my sword through the air, I shall strike it 
on the enemy’s head, and, breaking the armours of others with 
mine own, turn aside even mountains (from my path). For 
Hammira’s sake I shall burn myself in the fire of the Sultan’s 
anger and striking my sword on his head goto heaven, leaving 
behind this body.’ 

jaja might have made this proposal when Hammira, himself, 
was thinking of opening the front gate of the fort and rushing 
down on the enemy witha handful of his followers. He had the 
fullest faith in Jaja; he knew that death held no terror for this 
brave warrior. But where was, he might have thought, the need 
of sending Jaja to his sure destruction when he had for him work 


6. Dholla maria Dhilli maha, muchchhiya Mechchha-sarira 
pura Jajjald mantivara chalia vira Hammira (page 249) 
7. See footnote 1o. 
8. Pindhau didha sandha vadha uppara pakkhara dai 
bandhu samadi rana dhasau sémi Hammira baana lai | 
uddata nahapaha bhamau khagga riu sisahi ddrau 
pakkhara pakkhara thelli pelli pabbaa a phdlau /| 
Hammira kajju Jajjala bhanaha 

kohdnala muha maha jalau | 
Sulatdna-sisa karavala dai 

tajjikalevara dia chalau || 


(Prakrtapaingalam, p. 180) 
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which made the doughtiest warriors’ blood run cold. He put 
Jaja in charge of the jauhar of the fair ladies of his harem, his 
queens, his daughters, and other female relatives. When this 
part of his duties had been accomplished, Jajjala came back to 
his master and presented him with nine heads of elephants, 
saying, ‘“‘I worship thee, as Ravana worshipped Siva. I, how- 
ever, having only one head, offer these nine as substitutes. The 
tenth head offered would be mine.’””? | 

Another duty also remained to be performed. Even when 
Hammira fell, the fort must not pass into the hands of the enemy 
without a bitter struggle. Hammira appointed therefore Jaja as 
his successor, after having vainly requested him to leave the fort 
and save his life. ‘‘Hammira had,”’ says Nayachandra, ‘‘asked 
Jaja twice to go away. Therefore deliberately concluding that 
two negatives made one affirmative, he decided to stay behind 
in the fort.’!° How well Jaja discharged his duty as the last 
defender of the fallen fort may be seen from the following tribute 
paid by Nayachandra: 

“In this world, really to be congratulated is Jaya alone, the 
upholder of that affection and loyalty which came naturally 
to him, for he defended the fort for two days, even after the death 
of the ruler (Hammira).’!! 

A devoted and loyal warrior or statesman, perhaps, needs 
no better epitaph.?? 


9. Hammiramahdkdvya, XIII 187-89. This is rather a free rendering of 
the verses. 

10, dvau nafiau prastutdrtham pravadata itivata ksmabhytd dvi prayukatd- 

mauchityddyahi ydhiti vacanarachandm svdrthasamstham vidhdyal 

yastisthannapyalumpanna khalu nijavibhoh §dsanam svdmibhaktah | 

khydtastenaiva namndpi sa jayatu chiram Chahamanah sa Jaja || 
(Hammiramahakavya XIV, 18) 

11, Hammiramahdkavya, XIV, 16. 

12. Cf. Bismarck’s epitaph, ‘‘A faithful servant of Emperor William I.” 


CHAPTER XII 


THE CHAUHANS OF NADOL; LAKSMANA TO 
AHILA 


Another important dynasty of the Chauhans was that of 
Nadol, now a small town in the Godwad region of Marwar. 
Its founder was Raval Lakha, Lakhana, or Laksmana. Accord- 
ing to Nainsi’s Khydt as well as the Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, 
a collection of historical and semi-historical tales compiled be- 
fore V. 1528, his father’s name was Simhara or Simharava.! 
The name appears as Sindhuraja in the Achaleivara inscription 
of Luntigadeva.* Kirtipala’s Nadol Plates (V. 1218) and the still 
earlier fragmentary inscription of Sahajapala, however, mention 
Vakpati of Sakambhari as Laksmana’s father;? and as these 
happen to be our earliest records on the point, their testimony 
must be accepted in preference to that of the others.* 

Fully reliable details regarding Laksmana are scanty. Tod 
claims having discovered two inscriptions of this ruler, bearing 
the dates V. 1024 and V. 1039, according to the former of which 
he was a contemporary of Guhila Saktikumara of Atpur.® An 
inscription of his descendant Kelhana, dated V. 1233, inciden- 
tally speaks of Lakhana and his date V. 1039.° Then there is an 
inscription in the temple of Nilakantha Mahadeva at Nadol 
which refers itself to Lakhana and ts dated the 5th of the bright 
half of Phalguna, V. 1125, the year here probably being 
the scribe’s mistake for V. 1025, the real date of Lakhana.’ 
According to Ojha Grant 4, he built a temple of Visnu at Nadol 


1. WNainsi’s Khydt I, p. 123; Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, p. 102. 

2. EI, YX, p. 79. 

3. Kiriipala’s Plates, verse 2; Sahajapala’s Mandore fragmentary 
inscription, line 6. | 

4. Sirhharaja is found(on inscriptional evidence) not to be Laksmana’s 
father but his brother. 

5. Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, (O.U.P.) I, pp. 807-8. 

6, El, XI, p. 67. 

7. Dr. G.H. Ojha’s transcript. 
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and named it after himself.? This may be the temple of Laks- 
manasvamin mentioned in Jojaladeva’s Sadadi and NAdol 
inscriptions of V. 1147. The fort at Nadol is also believed to- 
have been built by him. It is ‘‘on the declivity of a low ridge to 
the west-ward of the town, with square towers of ancient form 
and built of a very curious conglomerate of granite and gneiss 
of which the rock on which it stands is composed.” 

The Purdtanaprabandhasangraha and Nainsi’s Khydt profess to 
give a few more details about Laksmana’s life.° According to 
the Saigraha, Laksmana started from Sakambhari with two com- 
panions only, his wife and a Harijan, and at night took shelter 
‘in a temple outside Nadol. His fighting, almost singlehanded, 
against the Medas, who had been terrorising the country all 
around with their freebooting raids, so pleased the Brahmana 
masters of Nadol, that they gave him the job of guarding the 
town. Gradually Laksmana built up a small band of troopers 
and so intensively harried the Medas in their own territory that 
they agreed tokeep off from villages paying tribute to Laksmana. 
But once Laksmana ventured out too far into Medapata. He 
was seriously wounded and barely escaped being caught by 
Medas. Laksmana naturally felt despondent; but his tutelary 
goddess appeared to him and said, ‘‘Grieve not, O Laksmana. 
I shall make thee great. Driven helter skelter by a storm, a 
convoy of horses belonging to the ruler of Malwa will come rider- 
less to your town and enter it. You have only to sprinkle them 
with saffron-water. It will change permanently their colour.” 
The next day every thing turned out as predicted by the goddess. 
So perfect was the transformation that even the masters of the 
horses failed to recognise them as their own. Master of 12,000 
horses now, Laksmana extended his dominions with ease. Out- 
side Nadol he built a great palace, with the temple of his family 
goddess at its entrance. Of his numerous sons, some were by a 
Vais ya wife. They were put in charge of royal stores and became 
known as Bhdndagarikas. The account found in the Khydat is. 
materially the same. It puts the number of horses secured by 
Laksmana as 13,000. 


8, Line 7, For the text see Appendix G (iv). 
9g. WNainsi’s Khyat I, p. 152; Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, pp. 101-2. 
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If we disregard the supernatural element in these accounts, 
they would be found credible enough. It is, in fact, the tale of the 
rise of all soldiers of fortune. Haidar Ali, Shivaji and Rava 
Siho had similar careers; they began with practically nothing 
excepting their unflinching determination to carve out a new 
kingdom for themselves, and succeeded in enterprises wherein 
others with better material means had failed. Laksmana may 
have started similarly with only a few followers. We need not 
necessarily assume that he had only one. The protection that 
he afforded the people against the depredations of the Medas 
made his rule welcome to the people of Godvad; and he probably 
did rob some caravan of all its horses, because this is the only 
meaning that we can assign to the story of thousands of horses 
coming to him of their own accord. His looting expeditions, 
whose field probably included the confines of Mewar as well as 
Gujarat, appear to have been glorified into the bardic story 
given by Tod that Lakha “collected the transit duties at the 
further barrier of Pattan and levied tribute from the prince of 
Cheetore.’’ Lakha may have been a great figure in the history 
of Nadol, brave, adventurous and perhaps also chivalrous, but 
we cannot believe that he was strong enough to exact tribute from 
his powerful neighbours of Gujarat and Mewar. 

Sobhita. Laksmana was succeeded by his son Sobhita, 
Sohita, or Sohiya. The Siindha inscription states that he took 
away the glory of the lord of Mount Abi.?° The Sevadi Plates 
of Ratnapala (V. 1176) call him the lord of Dhara.'' He must, 
therefore, have fought against the Paramara rulers of both 
Malwa and Abu. Rajpitana, Malwa, and Gujarat formed at 
this time the scene of a triangular fight among the Chauhians, 
the Chaulukyas and the Paramaras. The Chauhans of Nadol, 
who were behind none in this race for power, appear for the first 
thirty years or so, to have sided with the Chaulukyas of Gujarat. 
Milaraja I of Gujarat attacked and uprooted Dharanivaraha 
of Abia.'? Sobhita took away his glory.13 Milaraja fought 


10. EI, IX, Le 
II, Ibid., Xr pp. 308 ff. 


12. F OMeqaraeeart: ATTA TTT Tay TeilacEg- 
qf... 


G 
(EI, X, p. 21) 
13. The Aba ruler whose glory Sobhita took away was this very 
Dharani-varaha. 
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against the Paramaras of Malwa; Sobhita occupied their capital 
Dhara. 


Balirdja. The struggle continued unabated in the reign of 
Baliraja, the son and successor of Sobhita. Though he claims 
to have defeated the army of Munija,!4 the ruler of Dhara, suc- 
cess seems to have, on the whole, lain with the Paramaras, for 
it is not only Parimala, the Param4racourt-poet, who states that 
the people of Marwar trembled at the approach of Mufija, but 
also the Kauthem Grant of Vikramaditya VI of Kalyani which 
as the verdict of a third party has every right to be trusted in 
this matter.'° The plight of Baliraja’s ally Milaraja was even 
worse. He was decisively defeated by Mufja near Aghata and 
barely escaped with his life from the battle-field.1® His armies 
found shelter at Hastikundi,!” but he personally appears to have 
sought refuge at the court of his ally, the Marwar ruler, Baliraja. 
“The Gurjara ruler,’? says Parimala, ‘‘neither took food nor 
drank water. He did not enjoy the company of women. Giving 
up all sensual pleasures, he slept on the sand, and bore the hottest 
sunshine. He underwent this austere penance in Marwar, as 
it were, with a view to obtaining even the smallest part of the 
favour of thy lotus-like feet, O Lion of Malwa.’’?® Here Maru 
or Marwar might stand for any of the three Marwar kingdoms, 
Sambhar, Hastikundi and Nadol. Sambhar, however, is obviously 
impossible because of the deadly feud between Vigraharaja IT 
of Sakambhari and Milaraja Chaulukya.'® Hastikundi merely 
gave shelter to the Chaulukya army; its leader is said to have 
fled away.?° So the only place left for him in Marwar to run to 
was Nadol, the rulers of which had more than once held their 
own against the rulers of Malwa. 


14. Sindhi Inscription, verse 7, BI, IX, p. 75. 
15. For the Kauthem Grant see JA, XVI, p. 23, lines 41-42. 
For Parimala’s verse see JBBRAS, XVI, p. 173. 

16, Bijapur Inscription of the Rastrakita rulers Dhavala and Bala- 
prasada, verse 10 (Jinavijaya, Prdachina-Jainalekhasangraha, p. 176). 

17. Ibid. 

18, JBBRAS, XVI, p. 174. 

19. See above Chapter ITI. 


20, gtoreg frat THA face (v. 10 of the Bijapur Inscription of 
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Vigrahapala. Baliraja’s successor was his uncle Vigrahapala. 
His name does not occur in Ojha Grant 2 and the Sandha Hill 
inscription. He is, however, described as a ruler in the Mondor 
inscription of Sahajapdla,?! the Nadol Plates of Kirtipala,?? the 
Nadol Grant of Alhanadeva®? and line 10 of Ojha Grant 4.4 


Mahendra. Vigrahapala was succeeded by his son Mahendra.”° 
He must have ascended the throne of Nadol before V. 1053, the 
date of Rastrakita Dhavala’s Bijapur inscription where he is 
referred to.76 


In Mahendra’s time the danger from the Paramaras receded 
into the background on account of the crushing defeat suffered 
by the Malwa army at the hands of Chalukya Tailapa II of 
Kalyani. The history of the Chaulukya dynasty of Gujarat too, 
after the death of Milaraja I, was comparatively inglorious for 
nearly one quarter of a century. The real menace to the indepen- 
dence of the Chauhans of Nadol now was from their own ambi- 
tious brethren of Sakambhari who in the reign of Vigraharaja 
II had carried their victorious arms as far as Bhrgukachchha 
on the mouth of the river Narmada.?’ According to the Bijapur 
inscription of Rastrakita Dhavala of Hastikundi, Mahendra 
was over-powered by the powerful armies of Durlabharaja (the 
younger brother and successor of Vigraharaja IT).?8 Dhavala 


Dhavala Rastrakita). The root ‘‘nas”’ in the sense of running away 1s common 
-enough in Jaina Sanskrit literature. . 

21. ASIR, 1gog-10, Part II, pp. 102 f. 

22, IA, XL, pp. 146 ff. 

23. EI, IX, pp. 64 ff. 

24. For the text of the Grant see Appendix G (iv). 

25. See Ratnapala’s Sevadi Plates, verse 7, Kirtipala’s Nadol Plates, 
verse 4. Alhanadeva’s Nadol Plates, verse 4. 

26. As Laksmana, the founder of the line was alive in V. 1039, 
we must put three rulers Sobhita, Baliraja and Vigrahapala within the short 
space of 14 years. 

27. See above Chapter III, 

28. The identification of ‘this Durlabharaja with Durlabharaja 
Chaulukya suggested by Dr. H.C. Ray cannot be accepted for the simple 
reason that the inscription of Rastrakita Dhavala was incised in V. 1053. 
Durlabharaja Chaulukya did not, on the other hand, ascend the throne of 
‘Gujarat before V. 1066 or so. 
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gladdened Mahendra’s heart by helping him out of the trouble. 
In the inscription of Dadhichaka Chachchha, Durlabharaja is 
said to have conquered a country called Assossitana. As the 
only war that he is known to have engaged in was that against 
Mahendra, could not Assossitana have been some part of the 
Nadol territory conquered by the Chauhans of Sakambhari ??° 

Another important event of Mahendra’s reign was the marri- 
age of Mahendra’s sisters Durlabhadevi and Laksmi, respectively, 
with Durlabharaja, the Chaulukya ruler of Gujarat and his 
younger brother Nagaraja.*° Both Sobhita and Baliradja had, 
as we have seen, been on very good terms with the rulers of 
Gujarat. This friendship was cemented still further by this new 
matrimonial alliance.*! 

The date of Mahendra’s death is not known with any exact- 
ness but he could not have died earlier than V. 1067, the date 
of the accession of Durlabharaja Chaulukya to whom his sister 
Durlabhadevi was married.%a 

Afgvapala and Ahila. Mahendra’s successor was his son Asva- 
pala. The idol of god Asalesvara might have been, as surmised 
by Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, named after this ruler. In the reign of 
his son Ahila there was a change in the foreign policy of Nadol, 
owing to the ambitious nature of Bhimadeva I (V. 1078-1120c.) _ 
of Gujarat who, caring little for the ties of relationship, had 
attacked Nadol. Ahila, perhaps, proved a match for him, for he 
is said to have defeated in battle the forces of Bhimadeva.*? 


2g. See, however, Chapter IV above where we have doubted the read- 
ing Assossitana. 


30. Duydsrayakdvya of Hemachandra, VII. That by Mahendra is meant 
Mahendra of Nadol is obvious from Abhayatilaka’s commentary on verses 
66, 73, and 74 of the canto. The princesses are said to have chosen their 
husbands in a svayamuara of which the details, at least, seem to be fictitious. 


31. Dr. H.C. Ray’s suggestion(DHNI, II, p. 1106) that the alliance 
was meant to end the hostilities between the Nadol Chauh4ns and the Chauluk- 
yas has to be rejected on account of being based on the mistaken identity of 
Durlabharaja of Dhavala Rastrakita’s inscription with Durlabharaja Chau- 


lukya of Gujarat. (See footnote 28 of this Chapter regarding the mistake 
made by Dr. Ray). 


31a, Durlabharaja Chaulukya’s inscription of V. 1067, has been 
published by the authorin the Marubhdrati, XIII, Part 2,-pp. 50-1. It names 


the donee as Nannuka, a Brahmana of the Latyayana gotra, who resided at 
Bhillamala. 


32° THUETfaaAT: AeaqTaTAT WIE F: | 
(Sdndhda Inscription, v. 13, El, IX, p. 57) 


CHAPTER XIII 


THE CHAUHANS OF NADOL (Continued) ; 
ANAHILLA TO JOJALADEVA 


Anahilla, Ahila was succeeded by his uncle Anahilla!, one of 
the most successful and energetic rulers of the Nadol line. He 
successfully continued the war against Bhimadeva II of Gujarat 
whom he defeated at Pratisthana.? Three other achievements to 
his credit are the capture of Sakambhari, the slaying of Bhoja 
Paramara’s general Sadha, and the defeat of a certain terrible 
Turuska.? Of these, two exploits have been dealt with in our 
account of Chamundaraja of Sakambhari.4 Bhoja was one of the 
strongest rulers of Northern India. Defeating his general Sadha 
and liberating Sakambhari must have greatly added to Anahilla’s. 
fame as a brave leader. The Turuska might be either some gene- 
ral of Mahmiid or Mahmid of Ghazna himself who left his 
capital on the 18th of October, 1025, with 30,000 regular horse- 
men and many thousands of volunteers to destroy the temple of 
Somanatha and passed through Multan, Lodrava in the Jaisalmer 
State and Anahillapattana, the capital of Gujarat.° It was pro- 
bably on the way to the last of these towns that Mahmid passed 
through the territory of Nadol “‘whose prince’’, in the words of 
Tod, “‘hesitated not to measure his sword with Mahmid’’. The 
fighting was perhaps severe enough for Mahmid to make him 
determine not to return by this way to Ghazna. 

’ According to the Ojha Grant 4. Anahilla’s kingdom compris- 
ed merely seven hundred villages when he ascended the throne; 


1. Ratnap4la’s Sevadi Plates, v. 8; Kirtipala’s Nadol Plates, v. 4; 
Alhanadeva’s Nadol Plates, v. 4 etc. 

2. ‘‘He defeated at Pratisthana,” says the Ojha Grant 4, “‘the elephant 
force used by Bhima, killed the drivers, and cut off the tails of the elephants. 
out of mere fun.’’ See Appendix G (iv) for the text of the Grant. 

3. Stndha Inscription, verse 17, 

4. See above Chapter IV, footnote 16. 

5. See Farrukhi’s Ode, Dr. Nazim’s Sultan Mahmid, p. 217. 
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these he turned into 7,000 by killing in battle the rulers of adjoin- 
ing kingdoms’. Even if this be regarded as an exaggeration, Ana- 
hilla must be regarded as one of the most successful rulers of 
Nadol who raised high its inter-state position and held his own 
against the strongest rulers of the time, Indian as well as foreign. 

Balaprasada. Anahilla’s successor was his eldest son Bala- 
prasada. As he is said to have defeated other rulers even while 
he was a mere boy, he must have been very young when he ascend- 
ed the throne.” It was probably this fact which made him submit 
to Bhimadeva I of Gujarat who acceding to his request released 
Krsnaraja II, the Paramara ruler of Abi, from captivity.® 

Balaprasada pre-deceased Bhima I of Gujarat. He must, 
therefore, have died before V. 1120, the year of Bhima’s death.? 
If V. 1117 might be regarded as the first year of his contemporary 
and friend Krsnaraja Paramara’s reign, Balaprasada must have 
been alive up to V. 1117.'° 

Jenduragja. Balaprasada’s submission to Bhima _ perhaps 
never found favour with the old warriors of the Nadol court who 
had seen service under Ahila and Anahilla. Hence we find almost 
an immediate orientation in the attitude towards Gujarat on the 
death of Balaprasada and the accession of his younger brother 
Jenduraja, also known as Jesaladeva, Jendraraja and perhaps 
Jendrapala too. ‘‘He burst through the multitude of his enemies 
at Sandera’’, states the Sindha Inscription, “‘as the Sun does 
through darkness’’.!! From the Ojha Grant 4, we find that the 
leader of this hostile force was none else than nama, the old 
enemy of the Nadol Chauhans.'* 


1. Beat Marfa AS ATT TTA TTT 7 

aT: Aaa st acratefan: Ht: 
4. Line 15 of Ojha Grant 4. See Appendix G (iv) for the text. 
8. AT-eATT STU AT e-AST SATA A: 

gaq etatraaaan ataarara | ATTT- 

Tree afacaats Soreathyearay | 

Sindha Insrciption, v. 18. 

g. Balaprasada’s successor Jendraraja fought against Bhima. 
10, We have two inscriptions for this ruler dated in V. 11137 and V. 


1123. 
11. Verse 20, EI, IX, p. 76. 


ro. AITA WAG ATTA WAT ASH | 
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In the Sevadi Copper Plates of Ratnapala, Jendraraja is 
extolled as a giver of horses and gold.18 He built perhaps the 
temple known as Jendrarajesvara. The Auwa Inscription of 
Khindrapala, dated in the Vikrama year 1132, is generally be- 
lieved to be of this ruler, but without much reason.!4 

Prthvipala. Jendraraja’s eldest son and successor Prthvipala 
continued his father’s policy of hostility towards Gujarat. Accord- 
ing to the Sindha Inscription, he destroyed an army of 
Karna, the lord of Gurjaras.'> This Karna is certainly Karna 
Trailokyamalla, son of Chaulukya Bhima I. Prthvipala attacked 
also a ruler named Mandalika. “In the battle of Rohadavapika,”’ 
says Ojha Grant 4, ‘‘the subjects of Mandalika, struck with 
spearheads by Prthvipdala’s troopers, left far away their shame, 
sons, wives as well as property, and fled away in all directions.’’!® 
This Mandalika obviously is Mandalika Paramara of Vagada for 
whom we have two inscriptions of V. 1116 and 1136. The locality 
Rohadavapika may have lain somewhere in Mandalika’s domi- 
nions. 

According to the Ojha Grant 4, Prthvipala’s younger brother 
Asaraja, ‘‘even when he was a small boy and the commander of a 
very. small force, rescued Prthvipala when he, left without his 
people, was surrounded by a Turuska host’’.!”7 The encounter 
probably took place before V. 1136. We have seen already how 
Durlabharaja Chauhan of Sakambhari lost his life in a battle 
with the Matangas whom I have tentatively identified with Mus- 
lims.1§ Prthvipala seems to have suffered at the hands of these 


19. Verse 10. 

14. The name in the inscription (PRAS, WC, 1908-1909. p. 50) is 
Khindrapala, not Jindrapala, son of Anahilla, without any royal titles for 
either the father or the son. The temple from which the inscription comes 
contains also some other inscriptions by people whose fathers’ names ended 
in ‘‘pala’’. Neither Khindrap4ala nor these others have been called Chauhans., 

19. Feararea ela ea fatacita-ceatiarrarrad 
seaatretrta: THUS: Ie AraTT: 
(EI, IX, p. 76) 

16. See Appendix G (iv) for the text. 

17. Ibid., line.22. 

18. See above the account of Durlabharaja III and our paper, “‘Ibra- 


him of Ghazna, the Matanga slayer of Durlabharaja III of Sakambhari”’ 
published in FBORS, 1944 (March issue). 
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very raiders whose leader, Ibrahim of Ghanza, crossed the southern 
border of the Punjab in 1079 A.D. and conquered Pakpattan, 
Rudpal and some places on the western coast of India.!® Prthvi- 
pala could have come into conflict with Ibrahim while he was 
proceeding westwards. We know of no other Turuska force 
which penetrated into the country so far in the thirties of the 
twelfth century of the Vikrama era. 

Prthvipala abolished certain taxes laid on farmers.?° He 
may have installed the deity Prthvipalesvara. 

Jgyaladeva. Prthvipala was succeeded not by his son Ratna- 
pala but his younger brother Yojaka, Jojaka or Jojala- 
deva who is described in the Sindha Inscription as having ‘“‘by 
force, enjoyed himself in Anahillapura, with the white umbrella 
adding to his splendour.’’*! If itis not mere exaggeration, it 
means that he succeeded for a while in making himself master 

of the capital of Gujarat. The Gurjara ruler at the time might 
have been either the unfortunate Karna who had been déteated 
by one enemy after the other, or perhaps his minor son Jaya- 
simha who could not have been, for the first few years of his 
reign, the powerful ruler that he later on proved himself to be. 

We have two inscriptions for Jojaladeva both of them dated 
in V. 1147/1090 A.D. and having practically identical contents. 
Jojaladeva must have been very conservative in character, for 
he let courtesans take part in the festivals of gods like Laksmana- 
svamin, even though a section of people was bitterly opposed 
to this old practice.** 


10. Briggs, Tdarikh-i-Firishta, 1, p. 137. De, Tabagat-i-Akbari p. 33. 

20. Verse 22, EJ, IX, p. 76. 

a1. Ibid., verse 24. 

22. For the text of the inscriptions, see EJ, XI, pp. 26ff. Their object is 
to record Mahdrajadhiraja Jojaladeva’s order tbat on the day of the festival or 
procession of any god, such as Laksmanasvamin, the courtesans attached to 
the other gods were to put on their best clothes and attend it along with their 
managers, artists and musical instruments. Jf any ascetic, old or learned person 
stood against the practice he was to be punished by the ruler, The vidhichaitya move- 
ment, of which some account will be found in a later chapter, was opposed to 
the dancing of courtesans in Jaina temples and so were most of the Brahmanas 
if we may apply Alberuni’s testimony to Rajasthan also. 


CHAPTER XIV 


THE CHAUHANS OF NADOL (Continued): 
ASARAJA TO ALHANADEVA 


Asardja. Jojaladeva was succeeded by his younger brother 
Asaraja, known also as Asvaraja. Of his inscriptions, two, dated 
respectively in V. 1167 and 1172, have been found at Sevadi.! 
I have the transcript of a third which I have termed Ojha Grant 
4.2 None of these records refers to Jayasimha Siddharaja of 
Gujarat. It may, therefore, be assumed that during the earlier 
part of his reign Asaraja was an independent prince. This 
period of independence ended before V. 1176. On the third of 
the dark half of Karttika V. 1173, Asaraja made a gift to the 
god Tripurusa.®? In Jyestha, V. 1176, we find his nephew Ratna- 
pala, the rightful claimant to the throne after Prthvipala, making 
a grant from his camp at Nahura in the kingdom of Nadol.* 
As all the inscriptions in this kingdom for the next quarter of a 
century belong to Ratnapila’s line, Asaraja must have been 
driven out from there somewhere between 1173 and 1176 V.E. 

' The rest of Asaraja’s life was probably passed in the service 
of Siddharaja Jayasirnha. Obeying his orders,5 he went to 
Dhara, forced its master Naravarman to shut himself in the fort, 
and so distinguished himself during the siege that Jaya- 
simha granted him the high honour of using a golden kalasa 
on his tent (gupyad-guru).® Asaraja’s queen Delhanadevi, mother 
of Alhana, wasa daughter of Rudrapala who is described in 
Ojha Grant 2 as ruler of the sacred Sarasvata land.’ Another 
queen Chandaladevi is mentioned in Ojha Grant3.° 


EI, XI, p. 29f. and El, XI, p. 91 f. 
See Appendix G (iv) for the text of the Grant. 
Ojha Grant 3, line 9. See Appendix G (iii) for the text. 
EI, XI, pp. 308ff. 
AAT TH-TTAUTT-TTAT ZETA ATTA | 
Ojha Grant 2, lines 13-4. 


On po ns 


o>) 


. Verse 26, El, IX, p. 76. 
Line 23. 
. Line 10 of the Grant; see Appendix G (iii) for the text. 


con! 
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Asaraja built the shrine of Chandalesvara,® granted the village 
Pifichchhavalli to the Tripurusa temple,!° and built hundreds 
of free kitchens, tanks, gardens, temples dedicated to Siva, 
step-wells, wells, prapds, and religious houses.'! That his rela- 
tions with the Jainas were cordial might be seen from the bene- 
faction granted by his son Katukaraja to the temple of Viranatha 
at Sevadi,}2 

Rainapala. Ratnapala was perhaps above thirty when he 
recovered his patrimony of Nadol in V. 1176. Before this too 
he had probably made an attempt to reconquer the kingdom, 
for the Ojha Grant 4 speaks of the recapture of Mandor by 
Asaraja from a relative who had made himself its master.13 He 
restored from his camp at Nahura in the kingdom of Nadol a 
grant previously made by Maharaja Jenduraja.44 The Ojha 
Grant 3 styles him as Mahdrdjadhirdja and states that he granted 
the village Riyasakudapa to the temple of Tripurusadeva.15 

Rdyapala. For Rayapala, the son and successor of Ratna- 
pala, we have seven inscriptions ranging from V. 1189 to 1202. 
Of these five belong to Nadlai and two to Nadol.'® His indepen- 
dent position seems to be indicated not only by the absence of 
the name of Jayasimha Siddharaja from his inscriptions!’ but also 


g. Ibid. 

10, Lines 12-13 of the Ojha Grant 3. 

t1, Sundha inscription, verse 29, El, IX, p. 77. 

12, Seethe Sevadi inscription (V. 1172)ofAsaraja’sreign; EJ, XI, P.31f. 
13. Lines 23-24. See Appendix H for the text. 

14. See El, XI, pp. 308 ff. 

15. Line 78. 


16, For these inscriptions see EJ, XI, pp. 935f., 28f., 39,. 41f.; P.C. 


Nahar “Jaina Inscriptions, 1, p. 213f. EI, XI, 43f., and Bhandarkar’s List of 
Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 259. 


17. I mean as overlord, for the Jayasimha-jagati or the temple of Jaya- 
simha in the Nadol inscription of V. 1198 may refer to this ruler as one 
who paid for its building. 

The Ratanpur inscription of Kum4rap4la Chaulukya and his feudatory 
Punapaksadeva who received the mahdsana from Rayapala might lead to the 
impression that Rayapala was like Punapaksa, a feudatory of the Chaulukyas. 
But the fact that Rayap4la’s rule never extended as far as Ratanpur in the 
Jaswantpura District, which first came into Chauhan possession in the reign 
fo Udayasimha of Jalor, proves such an impression to be wrong. Either 
the Rayap4la of the Ratanpur District is a different person altogether or it 
may be that Punapaksa received from Rayapala of Nadol the honour of 
having a seat at his court. That such an honour was regarded highly can 
As seen from the concluding verse of every canto of the Naisadhacharita of 

arsa, 
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bv his high sounding title Mahdrdjadhirdja-Paramesfvara!®. His 
administrative talent is testified to by the Nadol inscription of 
V. 1198 according to which he exacted, from the Brahmanas 
assembled at Dhalop, a promise to find out, through the chauka- 
dika!® or the police system of chaukis, the things lost (on the road) 
by pilgrims, traders, and sons of state-servants. If the thing 
was lost within their village or jurisdiction, they were required 
to restore it. The villagers supplied the police, and the king, 
the weapons.*° \ 

Somewhere between V. 1198 and 1200, the line of Asaraja 
made itself once again master of Nadol, probably with the help 
of the Chaulukya ruler Jayasimha Siddharaja. An inscription of 
(Simha) Samvat, 31, t.e., V. 1200 shows Asaraja’s eldest son 
Moahdrdjadhiréja Katudeva issuing a grant from Nadol and his 
son Jayatasiha enjoying the bhukt: of Sevadi.*! Katudeva perhaps 
died the same year, because the Bali Stone Inscription of V. 1200 
speaks of the mahdmdatya Aévaka “‘subsisting on the lotus-like 
feet of mahdrajadhirdja Sri-Jayatasihadeva,”2? who is obviously 
Katudeva’s son and successor. Jayatasiha’s queen was named 
Tihunaka.*? Rayapala was not, however, a man to give in so 
easily. Profiting by the death of Jayasimha Siddhardaja, a friend 
of the rival line, he recovered at least a part of his patrimony, for 
this alone could have enabled him to issue his grant of V. 1202 
from Nadlai in the kingdom of Nadol.?4 


18. See the inscription referred to in the last footnote, EJ, XI, p. 3o0f. 

19. Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar interprets chaukodikd as panchayat. But it is 
better to regard it as a chauki or police post. Police warders are even now 
known as chaukidars. . 

‘go. See his Nadol inscription of V. 1198, EJ, XI, pp. 39-40. This very 
systems of local responsibility for crimes was introduced in a modified form 
nearly four hundred years later by Sher Shah and has won golden opinions 
from historians (see for instance the view of Abbas in ED, IV, p. 421). 

at El, XI, pp. 33-34. 

a2. El, XI, p. 33. See also No. 261 of Bhandarkar’s Inscriptions of 
Northern India. That the ruler whom Aévaka is said to have served cannot be 
Jayasimha Chauylukya, though such is the view of Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, is 
obvious from the date of the record. It is dated in V. 1200. But we find from 
the colophon of the Supdrsvandthacharita, a contemporary work, thatin Magha, 
V. 1199, Kumarapila the successor of Jayasirbha, was already on the throne. 

23. See the above record. We do not know of any Tihunakd as the 
queen of Jayasimha Chaulukya. 

.24. El, XI, p. 43. To bea little more accurate one should state. ‘‘This 
alone should have enabled the banjdrokas to issue a grant in his reign in V. 
1202”’. Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, the editor of the record, ascribes the grant to 
Rajadeva, but itis clearly one by the banajdrds as shown by the words. 


ATATH: TRATA | 
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Rayapala had two queens Padmaladevi, mother of Sahaja- 
pala and Sahanapala, and Manaladevi, the mother of Rudrapala 
and Amrtapala.?®° The deities Padmalegvara, Sahanapdleévara, 
and Sahajapalesvara were named after Queen Padmala and her 
two sons, and were installed before V. 1192. In this year mahdara- 
japutra kumvara Sahanapaladeva made a grant to them.® 


Sahajapala. Rayapala was succeeded by his son Sahajapala 
for whom we have a fragmentary inscription from Mandor.?? 
He probably lost his throne as a result of the Chaulukya success 
in the first round of the war between Arnoraja of Sakambhari 
and Kumarapala of Gujarat, to which we have referred at some 
length in a previous chapter.28 He was replaced by Asaraja’s son 
Alhana somewhere between V. 1202 and 1205. In the latter of 
these years Alhana is mentioned as Mahdrdjadhirdja in a benefac- 
tion that he made to the temple of Tripurusa at Nadol.?® 


- Alhana. For Alhana we have six inscriptions ranging from 
V. 1209 to 1220.8° These combined with other contemporary 
records, specially those discovered by Dr. G.H. Ojha, give us a 
good idea of his chequered history. In or before V. 1205 he 
had, as we have seen, made himself, somehow, master of Nadol.3+ 
But in V. 1209 we find him ruling not at Nadol but over the three 
towns of Kiradtakipa, Ratahrada and Siva granted to him by 


25. For Rudrapala and Amrtapala and their mother Méanaladevi 
see the Nadlai stone-inscription of V. 1189 (EJ, XI, p. 35f.). For the two other 
princes and their mother see Ojha Grant 3. Sahanapdala made a grant in 
Karttika, V. 1192. 

20, See Ojha Grant 3, lines 20-22. 

27, ASIR, tgog-1g10, Pt. II, p. 102 ff. 

28. See chapter V. 

29. Ojha Grant 3, line 23. See Appendix G (ii1) for the text. 

30. Kiradi stone-inscription, V. 1209 (El, XI, pp. 43-46), Nadol 
Grant J, V. 1218 (EJ., IX, pp. 63-66). Nadol Grant 2 (EJ, IX, pp. 66-70). 
Jharnvera inscription ({PASB, XII, pp. 102 ff.), Ojha Grant 2 (see Appendix 
F for its text), and the Bamnera Grant of V. 1220, EJ, XIII, pp. 208 ff.). 
Of these the last has been wrongly ascribed by the editor to Kelhana. The 
mistake has been copied by Drs. D.R. Bhandarkar and H.C. Ray. Kelhana is 
mentioned merely as a Kumvara there. The rdjya was that of his father Alhana. 

31. See the last paragraph and footnote 29. 
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Kum§arapala Chaulukya.32 As the Chaulukyas had, while 
advancing against Ajmer, in V. 1207 to capture Palli, one of 
the strongest forts in the principality of Nadol,®2it might be 
assumed that Arnoraja had in V. 1206 or so driven out the 
Chaulukya feudatory Alhana from his ancestral possession. 
Arnoraja’s defeat at the hands of Kumarapala freed Nadol 
from the hands of the Chauhans of Sakambhari. Kumfarap4la 
could have now, if he so desired, restored Alhana to his throne 
at Nadol. But instead of doing so, he gave him the three towns 
in Marwar named above, keeping Nadol under his direct control 
for a while.** A little later he put it under his dandd@dhiga Vaijalla- 
deva Chauhan, his reason for this perhaps being the desire to 
have it under someone who could withstand the mighty Vigra- 
haraja IV of Sakambhari.®° 

But Alhana himself would not have been a bad choice for the 
job. He participated in many Chaulukya campaigns.** In 
Saurastra where Kumarap4la’s army found itself in sore straits 
on being surrounded by the hostile Abhiras on all sides,°>’? Alhana 


32. See his Kirada inscription. Kiratakipa is Kirada, Ratahrada is 
modern Raddhara, and Siva is Siva. All the three are in the western part of 
the modern Jodhpur division of Rajasthan. 

33. AATAL-Aa-aed famraacat cata 

at cera a fed geraaadraer | 
aitaq taqaatd a las-faren-ate- fea: 
favdarent ufaite wreraeqarcas: 1 

(Catalogue of MSS in the Jaisalmer Jain Bhandars, p. 7) 

34. See Ojha Grant I, now published in the Silver Jubilee Volume of the 
ABOR, pp. 314ff. wherein Nadol is mentioned as svobhujyamdnamandala of 
Kumarapala. 

35. We have the following inscriptions for Vaijalladeva:— 

(i) a stone inscription at Sevadi, V. 1213. 
Ql) 5. ay * », Ghanerav. ,, 

GI). 55 gq 3 », Bali, V., 1216. 

(iv) an inscription of the reign of the Chaulukya ruler, Ajayapala, 
dated in the Vikrama year 1221, mentioning Vaijalladeva as a mahamandale- 
Svara and Chauhuydna, i.e. a Chauhan. 

36-37. The Ojha Grant 2 reads, 


6 ATLANTA BEAT 
UMaTAs WHIT HEPA TAZ 


The word ‘‘dhara’’ here can refer to Dhara, the capital of the Paramaras of 
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gained a splendid victory®* by slaying the Abhira leader Saurh- 
sara.°® Such a success, indeed, was badly needed, for Saurhsara 
had slain the Chaulukya general, Udayana; and Kumarapala’s 
army, unless immediately relieved, ran the risk of annihilation. 
Dr. Bhagwanlal Indraji puts the event in V. 1205. But it would 
be better to date it somewhere between V. 1209 and 1211. 
Had it occurred earlier than V. 1209, it would have been referred 
toin Alhana’s inscription of that year. Its occurrence after V. 
1211, of course, is impossible, because by that time Udayana, 
the general to whose help Alhana had rushed, was no more. 
Udayana’s son, Vagbhata, not merely occupied his position as a 
minister in V. 1211 but had completed also the repairs vowed 
by Udayana a few days before his death. 

In due course these meritorious services must have put 
Alhana in the good books of Kumarapila.‘° Vaijalladeva Chau- 
han, the dandadhifa of Nadol, had not been very successful against 
Vigraharaja IV of Sakambhari who ‘‘reduced Pali to the condi- 
tion of a small hamlet and Nadol to that of a bed of reeds’’.*! 
Equally unsuccessful perhaps had been another Chaulukya 
officer, the Nadiliya Chahamana Kuntapdala. Vaijalladeva 
was therefore transferred to some other district, probably to 
Gambhuta-visaya, and Alhana, the successful warrior and unfail- 
ing ally of the Chaulukyas, was rewarded with the restoration 
of his hereditary principality of Nadol.*? Rightly therefore, could 


Malwa. But the context favours the equation of ‘‘dhara’’ with the van or front 
line of an army (See Apte’s Practical Sanskrit English Dictionary). Had the refe- 
rence been to Dhdrddhipa Ballala, the grant would have used the singular 
number, instead of the plural number actually used by it. 

As regards his participation in many Chaulukya campaigns, it can be 
inferred from the statement. 

qearea areal THAT HET 
(Sindha Inscription, v. 32) 

38. Kirtipala’s Plates, EJ, IX, p. 609. Ojha Grant 2 Lines 15-16. See 
Appendix G (ii) for the text. 

39. The Prabandhachintadmani, p. 86. The chief is called Samvara also. 

40. See the quarter of v. 32 of the Sindha inscription quoted in foot- 
note 36-7, 

41. See above Chapter VI. 

42. InSravana, V. 1218, we find Alhana issuing a grant from Nadol. 
Up to V. 1216 at least, Vaijalladeva had been in charge there (See footnote 
35 iii). 
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his son, Kirtipala, claim that Alhana secured the glory of mahé- 
rajya through his own valour.*? The jdgir of Kiratakipa, Lata- 
hrada and Siva, which he had hitherto enjoyed, was now trans- 
ferred to its hereditary owner, SomeSvara Paramara, who also 
had rendered good service to Kum4@rapala in more than one 
campaign.*4 . 

Alhana built a temple of Siva at Nadol* and granted valuable 
benefactions to the gods Chandalesvara and Tripurusa and to 
the goddess Gauri installed by his queen Sankarddevi.** Nor 
was his charity merely confined to the orthodox Hindus. He gave 
a monthly grant to the Mahavira temple at Nadol*? and his 
proclamation of the non-slaughter of animals shows that he 
knew how to respect the religious sentimentsof his Jaina sub- 
jects.48 

Analladevi, a daughter of Sahula was mother of his three sons 
Kelhana, Gajasimha, and Kirtipala.49 Nainsi makes him the 
father of one more son, Vijayasimha, who founded the Satya- 
pura line of Chauhans.°° The Bamnera Grant mentions one 
Mahdrdjaputra Kumarasimha who held the village of Koreta in 
jagir.”! Kelhana’s Osia inscription of V. 1235 shows that he was 
Kelhana’s son, and was known also by his title as Stmhavikrama. 

Alhana gave his two sons Kelhana and Gajasimha a share in 
government as early as V. 1209.°? Gajasimha was later on trans- 
ferred to the government of Mandor®? which Alhana captured 
from his relative Sahajapala. He wanted it to bein the safe and 
strong hands of his son. Kelhana remained with his father and 


42. Verse 5 (EI, IX, p. 69). 

44. He subjugated for Kumiarapala the kingdom of Uchchha. (See 
SomeSvara’s inscription of V. 1218, P.C. Nahar, Jaina Inscriptions, 1, p. 
251 ff). 

45. Sindh inscription, verse 32, E/, IX, p. 77. 

46. QOjha Grant 3. 

47. El, IX, p. 64 f. 

48. See his Kiradi Inscription, EJ, XI, p. 44 ff. See also the chapter 
on Religion. 

40. Ojha Grant 3, El, IX, p. 69. 

50. Khydt, 1, p. 172. 

51. EI, XIII, p. 208. In the inscription of Kelhana he is a Raja. 

52. See Kiradu inscription, V. 1209. 

83. JFPASB, XII, p. 102 ff. 
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was appointed yuvardja.*® Kirtipala, the third son, was granted 
twelve villages, including Naddulai.** Towards the end of Al- 
hana’s reign he seems to have shared with his father and yuva- 
raja Kelhana the government of Nadol, as evidenced by the 
Bamnera Grant of V. 1220 of which he was an approver.®® In 
VI 1225 (?) he helped Kumiarasimha in administering Mandor 
and enjoyed himself a jagir which included Osia.*éa. 

Alhana died somewhere between Sravana, V. 1202 and 
Magha, V. 1221.57 


54. See Kirtipala’s Nadol Plates, EJ, IX, pp. 68 ff. 

55. Ihid. 

56. El, XIII, p. 208. Wrongly ascribed to the reign of Kelhana by 
the editor. 

56a. (Osia inscription, unpublished). 

57. Alhana’s Bamnerd inscription is dated 15th of the dark half of 
Sravana, V. 1220. Kelhana’s first inscription bears the date, the and of the 
dark half of Magha, V. 1221. 


CHAPTER XV 


THE CHAUHANS OF NADOL: KELHANA AND 
HIS SUCCESSORS 


For Alhana’s eldest son and successor Kelhana, we have six- 
teen inscriptions ranging from V. 1221 to 1250.! That he was 
associated with his father in the work of government as early as 
V. 1209 has been shown above. In V. 1218 he had been recog- 
nised as heir-apparent, and in V. 1220 we find the Bamnera 
inscription issued in his name and his father Alhana. This clearly 
shows the prominent position that he had in the administration 
of the kingdom. According to Jinamandana, he was one of the 
chiefs opposed to Arnoraja but rather indifferently loyal to Kuma- 
rapala.* This would indicate that he had come to the fore even 
earlier than V. 1209 z.e. about V. 1207, the probable year of the 
second fight between Arnoraja of Sakambhari and Kumarapala 
Chaulukya of Gujarat. 

It is not very often that Kelhana’s inscriptions mention his 
overlord. The Jhamvera record gives him even the title Maha- 
rajadhirdja-Paramesvara borne generally by independent sover- 
eigns.? He must therefore have been a very strong ruler. But that 
he continued to recognise Chaulukya supremacy, at least up to 
V. 1228, is clear from the Nadlai Stone inscription of the year 
which refers itself to “‘the victorious reign of Kumarapala when 
Kelhana was ruling at Nadol.”* In V. 1235 also, he acknow- 
ledged fealty to the Chaulukyas, because Nadol was, at the time 
of Muhammad Ghori’s invasion of Gujarat, regarded as a Gurjara 


1. Sanderav inscription (V. 1221). Bamnera Grant 1 (V. 1223), 
Bamnera Grant 2 (undated), Nadol inscription (V. 1223), Sadadiinscrip- 
tion (V. 1224), Jhrarnvera inscription (V. 1227), Hadlaiinscription (V. 
1228), Pajichadevali (Sirohi) inscription (V. 1231), Lalrai inscription 1 (V. 
1233), Lalrai inscription 2 (V. 1233). Osia inscription (V. 1236), 
Sandera inscription (V. 1236), Pala inscription (V. 1241), P&aladi 
inscription (V. 1249), Pal inscription 2 (V. 1250), Osia (V. 125). 

2. Kumdrapdladevaprabandho, p. 41b. 

3, FASB, 1916, pp. 103-104. 

4. EI, XI, pp. 47-48. 
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fort captured by the Muslims.®° Whether he did so later on in the 
reign of the weak Bhimadeva II is a bit doubtful.® 

We can have some idea of the extent of Kelhana’s kingdom 
and the system of his administration from his numerous inscrip- 
‘tions. In the south his dominions extended at least as far as 
Paladi, a village in the Sirohi State which he put under his son 
Jayatasirnha.’ Mandavyapura, the northern outpost of the king- 
dom, which had been in Alhana’s reign under Kelhana’s younger 
brother Gajasimha, was respectively in V. 1241 and 1250 under 
Kelhana’s sons Kumarasimha Simhavikrama and Sodhaladeva.? 
Sanderaka, the western outpost was in the bhukti of Queen 
Jalhanadevi, and Godvad was directly administered by Kelhana 
himself. Paladi and Mandavypura seem to have been regular 
centres of provincial government, as evidenced by the stationing 
of a mahdmdtya in the former place with a view to assisting the 
kunwara in the administration of the division® 

The chief events of Kelhana’s reign were his battles with the 
Yadava Bhillima, the ruler of Devagiri, and Muhammad Ghori, 
the well-known Muslim conqueror of northern India, In both 
of these actions he probably fought as a subordinate of the Gujarat 
rulers. Bhillima invaded the Gurjara dominions before 1189 
A.D.!°, say, somewhere between 1187, the year of his succession, 
and 1189 A.D., the year of his Mutugi inscriptions. As both 
the sides claim a victory, the fight may not have been very decisive 
In its character.'' The fight with Muhammad Ghori took place 
in 1178 A.D. when the Muslims, advancing by way of Multan 


5. PV, X, 50. 

6. Bhimadeva II was a weak ruler. Many feudatory chiefs became 
independent during his reign. Kelhana, however, may have recognised him 
as his overlord to the end. 

7. See Kelhana’s PAaladi inscription (P.C. Nahar, Jaina inscriptions, 
I, p. 255 f.) 

8. See Kelhana’s Pala inscriptions, FASB, X, p. 407ff. 

g. The name of the minister mentioned in the Paldi inscription is 
Vilhana. 

10. Bhillima was the Yadava ruler of Devagiri (c. 1187-1191 A.D.). 

11, Sindha inscription, verse 34, mentions Kelhana as having defeated 
Bhillima, the lord of the southern quarter. The Mutgi inscription, on the other 
hand, mentions Bhillima as ‘“‘the dread roar of cloud to the flocks of those swans, 
the Gurjaras’’, under whose standard alone Kelhana could have fought 
against the Yadavas. His own dominions never touched theirs. 
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Uchchha*! and Kiradi}’ captured Nadol, the capital of Kelhana. 
On reaching near Abi the Muslims found themselves opposed 
by the combined forces of Kelhana, his younger brother Kirti- 
pala, Dharavarsa, the Paramara ruler of Abi, and their overlord 
Bhimadeva II. The Sindha Inscription puts the scene of battle 
at. Kasahrada, modern Kayadran of the Sirohi State," a village 
about four miles from the Kivarli station on the Western Railway. 
The Gurjara army stationed itself at the mouth of the pass, and 
on being attacked, defeated the Muslim army and wounded 
their leader Muhammad Ghori.!5 It was a decisive victory, for 
it kept away the Muslims from Hindustan for nearly thirteen 
years. 

Kelhana died before V.1251.'® We know of his two daughters, 
one Srngaradevi who was married to Dharavarsa, the Paramara 
ruler of Mount Abu, and the other, Alhanadevi, a queen of the 
Pratihara chief, Vigraha, of Gwalior.'’ The Lalrai Inscription 
mentions Kelhana’s queen, Mahibaladevi (EJ, XI, p.49f) and 
Jalhanadevi is known from Sanderav Inscription. (EJ, XI, p. 
52). We have mentioned above some of his sons.'® Another son, 
Mahardjaputra Chamundaraya ruled at Mandor in V. 1227. 
Of Kelhana’s grandsons Ajayasimha, son of Kumvarasimha, 
enjoyed a jagir at Bamnera, and Lakhanapala and Sonapala, 
sons of Kirtipala, were jdgirdars of Sonana.!° 

— Jayatasimha. WKelhana was succeeded by his son Jayata- 
simha. In the Sadadi inscription of V. 1251, he is mentioned as 


12. Tabagat-i-Akbari, I, p. 36. 

13. PV, p. 256 (Dr. G.H. Ojha’s edition). 

14. Sdandha inscription. verse 36, EJ, IX, p. 77. The place was identi- 
fied with Kayadran by Dr. G.H. Ojha in his “History of Sirohi’’. 


15. Briggs, Tdarikh-i-Firishta, 1, p. 170. Other writers also refer to the 
battle but give no details. Some idea of the actual events can, however, be 
had from the Prabandhakosa the account of which regarding the ‘fight between 
Viradhavala and the Muslims has been, I believe, based on the events as they 
actually occurred in 1178 A.D. Dhiravarsa, the ruler of Abi, let the Muslims 
advance unmolested into the pass and then closed in upon them from the rear. 
In the front the Muslims were attacked by the Gurjaras. (See PK. p.117.) 

16. In this year we get an inscription for his son and successor Jaya- 
t asimhadeva. 


17. See respectively Prachinajainalekhasangraha of Muni Jinavijaya and 
PRAS, WC, 1915-16, p. 59. 

18, See above p. 157. 

19. See below, Kirtipadla’s account. 
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Mahdarajadhiraja Jayatasimha, son of Kelhana.?° We cannot agree 
with Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar’s identification of this Jayatasimha 
with the Jayatasimha of the Bhinmal inscription of V. 1239,?! 
because the Nadol kingdom never included Bhinmal. On the 
west it extended as far as Sanderav, after which began the king- 
dom of Jalor; and even Jalor did not include Bhinmal before 
Udayasimha’s reign. | 

In 1196 A.D. the Mers tried to expel the Muslims from Ajmer. 

Qutbuddin Aibak, who rushed to the help of the beleaguered 
garrison, was himself defeated by the combined force of the Mers 
and the Chaulukyas of Gujarat and forced to shut himself up 
in the fort and sustain a siege.?? Timely arrival of reinforcements 
from Ghazna saved the situation, and enabled the Muslimsin 
their turn to assume the offensive. The Chaulukya feudatory, 
Jayatasimha vacated his forts of Paliand Nadol and joining hands 
with Dharavarsa Paramara of Abi and his equally renowned 
brother, Palhana or Prahladana, faced the Muslim army in a 
_pass near Abi.?3 

Had the Hindu army stayed there, the Muslims might have 
retired without striking a blow. It was here that Muhammad 

Ghori had been defeated and wounded eighteen years back; 
the Muslims had no desire to see the same fate befalling their 
commander, Qutbuddin Aibak.*4 But mistaking this natural 
disinclination of the Muslims to advance for weakness, Jayat- 
sinha and his friends abandoned their advantageous position 
and moved on to the plains where they were defeated after a 
fight lasting from early dawn till midday. Many Hindu leaders 


20, Noticed by Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, E/, XJ, p. 73. 
a1. Ibid, 


22. Tdju-l Ma-dsir, ED, II, pp, 228-231. 

23. Ibid. The names of the Hindu leaders have been given as Dara- 
baras and Karan by Hasan Nizami. Firishta calls them Darabaraz and 
Wallin (TF, I, p, 196). The identity of Darabaraz and Dharavarsa is obvious 
enough. Karan or Wallin is generally identified with Kelhana of Nadol, which 
however must be regarded as a mistake, because Kelhana had died either in 
or before V. 1251 (1194-95 A.D.). i.e., one year before this battle of Abia. 
It is better to identify Wallin, as done by us, with Palhana or Prahladana, 
the heir apparent and younger brother of Dharavarsa. 

24. See Taju-l Ma-dsir, ED, II, p. 230. 
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were slain or taken prisoners.?° Jayatasirmha might have been 
one of them.?® 

Sdmantasimha. For the years V. 1256-1258, we have five 
inscriptions of Mahdrdja Samantasimha, three at Bamnera 
(Jodhpur Division), one at Uthman (Sirohi), and one at San- 
derav (Jodhpur).?? Considering their dates, as well as their 
provenance, 7.e., the principality of Nadol, we prefer ascribing 
them to Samantasimha of Nadol, a probable successor of Jayata- 
simha, than to Guhila Samantasimha of Mewar-Dingarpur?® 
for whom we have two inscriptions, both of them near the Diangar- 
pur-Mewar border and dated in the Vikrama years 1228 and 
1236.?° 

In V. 1283, the territory near Nana was under one Chahama 
(Chahamana) Dhamdhaladeva, son of Visadhavala, a feuda- 
tory of Bhimadeva II.°° His relationship to Jayatasimha and 
Samantasimha is unknown. Somewhere between V. 1262 and 
V. 1314, probably before V. 1288, Nadol passed into the hands. 
of Udayasimha of Jalor.*? 


25. See Talju-l Ma-dsir, ED, Il, p. 230. 

26. At least we hear no more of him after 1196 A.D. 

27. See Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar’s Inscriptions of Northern India, p. 64. 

28, Ibid. Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar’s suggestion regarding the ascription 
of the records to Guhila SAmantasimha is accepted by Dr. H.C. Ray. 

29. See the Annual Report of the Rajputand Museum, Ajmer, 1914-1915. 

30. Noticed by D.R. Bhandarkar, PRAS, WC, 1907-1908, p. 49. 

31, See below. 


CHAPTER XVI 


THE CHAUHANS OF JALOR : KIRTIPALA AND 
SAMARASIMHA 


Kirtipdla. The founder of the Jalor line of the Chauhdns was. 
Kirtipala, the youngest of the three sons of Alhana and Annalla- 
devi. The heir-apparent Kelhana and the ruler Alhana had 
either in V. 1218 or earlier granted him twelve villages of which 
Naddulai was the chief.! In the year V. 1220 he seems to have 
been given also some share in the government of the Nadol 
kingdom, for we find him countersigning and approving a grant 
made by Ajayasi, son of Mahdrdjaputra Kumarasi.2 The same 
participation is proved by the QOsian inscription of V. 1235 
which mentions Kirtipala as Najyavdhaka while Kelhana’s son, 
Kumarasimha Simhavikrama ruled over Mandavyapura and 
Kirtipala had Osian as his bAukti. In the Sindha inscription he 
is called the lord of Nadol.® This besides implying that he was a 
prince of the Nadol branch, perhaps points also to the share he 
had once in the government of his father. But he no longer counter- 
signs or approves, nor is he found in charge of any post in the king- 
dom. In V. 1235, as shown above, he helped Kumarasirmha in 
bearing the burden of government. Further as we find that 
even Sonana, one of the twelve villages of Kunralars jdgir in V. 
1218 and the possession of his sons Abhayapala and Lakhanapdala 
in V. 1233, had been assigned to a Thakura named Anasiha’‘, 
who perhaps had no connection whatsoever with Kirtipala, it 
would perhaps not be wrong to conclude that the ruler could 
transfer a prince from one jagir to another. The two brothers do 
not seem after all to have been very cordial. Though the system 
left all the power to Kirtip4ala, it did not satisfy him a man of 
ambitious and adventurous nature, to seek his fortunes elsewhere. 


1, £I., Vol. IX, pp. 68 ff. 


2. El., Vol. XIII, p. 208, The grant is, as shown above, not one of 
Kalhana, but of Alhana. 


3. Mtatatfage feata sacqaqSesa-UHeTT: | 
El, 1X, p. 77. 
4. EI, XI, p. 48. 
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In Mewar of those days he found a ready field for the full exer- 
cise of his superabundant energy and intellect. Its ruler 
Samantasimha, though extremely brave as well as handsome,° 
had created enemies for himself both inside and outside his 
kingdom. He turned the nobles against himself by forfeiting 
their jagirs,6 and rendered the Chaulukyas of Gujarat hostile 
to himself by wounding their ruler Ajayapala in a battle 
fought about V. 1232.’ Kirtipala realised fully the advantages 
offered by such a situation for an invader. Discontented perhaps 
with his lot at Nadol and also egged on and partly helped by the 
Chaulukyas who were eager to see Samantasimha punished for 
the insult to their arms, he attacked Mewar and drove out 
Samantasimha from there before V. 1236.8 But however discon- 
tented the nobles of Mewar might have been, they do not appear 
to have liked the idea of being ruled by a rank outsider like 
Kirtipala. So, coming together, they offered the throne to Saman- 
tasimha’s younger brother Kumarasimha® who proved himself 


AAAS AAT BTA ATHY SCT: | 
WTA SH ACATATT-AT AT -ATET: 


EI, XVI, p. 
6. Ibid, line 2. oe 


7. Dr. G. H. Ojha cites the following two verses in support of his view 
that Ajayapala was wounded by Samantasimha of Mewar :— 


(i) araratag-afata-eta-faeraor: 
atta sore-farfarrceror-aterorrea: | 
TRAIATSASTAY TTATATEE : 
STRAT GRATIS 


Mount Abi, Linigavasahipraéasti, verse 38. 
(ii) a: arraaate: HeHeaTTET- 
are Yaraaratearaeay | 


ATTA ATATAI ATT SITEAT Nl 

G 

The view has found general acceptance with historians. 

8. See the words, “‘Sarhvat 1236...... Sarhvatasimhadevarajye”’ from a 


Dangarpur State inscription. (G. H. Ojha, History of Dungarpur, p. 35-) 

g. This is how I interpret the story of Nainsi that Samantasirhha getting 
pleased with the services of his younger brother Kum§rasimha offered to him 
the throne of Mewar, and he, after remaining unwilling for a while, accepted 
it on the condition that the nobles of Mewar approved of the transfer. (See 
Nainsi’s Khyat, I, p. 78). 
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not merely a good leader but also an astute politician, for he won 
over to his side his old enemies, the Chaulukyas, and succeeded 
with their help in ousting Kirtip4la from the territory of Mewar.!° 

Kirtipala could have hardly relished this sort of behaviour on 
the part of the Chaulukya ruler whom till then, perhaps, he had 
been regarding as his best supporter and whom he had helped in 
routing the forces of Muhammad Ghori in the stiffly fought battle 
of Kasahrada (V. 1235). What he naturally expected was grati- 
tude and the recognition of his title to the new conquest. But the 
Chaulukyas had not, in all likelihood, after the first flush of joy 
at the defeat of their enemy Samanatasimha, ever liked the idea 
of Mewar being in the hands of an ambitious and energetic 
Prince like Kirtipala and hence recognised instead the claims 
of Kumarasimha. Highly incensed by this ingratitude and 
partiality for his enemy, Kirtipala seems to have disowned the 
allegiance to the Chaulukya throne in the latter part of his reign. 
‘On the basis of this supposition alone can we explain his attacks 
on territories included at the time in the Chaulukya empire and 
also the complete absence of the names of the rulers of Gujarat 
in the records of the rulers of Jalor. Kirtipala was the first Jalor 
ruler to initiate an anti-Chaulukya policy. His successors merely 
followed in his footsteps. Kiradu or Kiratakita whose ruler 
Asala is mentioned in the Siandha inscription as wounded by 
Kirtipala’s arrows ' was a Chaulukya dependency. In V. 1209 
and 1218, its rulers are mentioned as recognising the suzerainty 


10. (a) ararafagarar wofetarer ara: eve 
wre HAarcfagiyd aUsTaTyy TX 
Sairepraarars Hitay TT J A UeYoll 
calHTATATETe AAT TATA 
(Kumbhalgarh PraSasti) 


(b) atearordafa-fararrtacrenetest- 


Fergecat fegrarrrget Ya: 


(EI., XVI, p. 349) 
11. ay getea-facra-geqafa Farar Tey | 


v. 36, El., IX, p. 77. 
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of Kumarap4la.!* In V. 1235, it was ruled by Madanabrahma- 
deva, a feudatory of Bhimadeva II.13  Asala was probably 
Madanabrahma’s successor. Similarly Javalipura or Jalor which 
Kirtipala attacked and conquered and which became the capital 
of his new kingdom was a Paramara dependency in Kumara- 
pala’s reign. Kumarapala built there a temple called Kuvara- 
vihara,'* and Vigraharaja IV of Sapadalaksa burnt it (Jalor) 
while fighting a war of vengeance against the Chaulukyas?°. 
It continued in the hands of the Chaulukyan feudatories approxi- 
mately up to V. 1238 when Kirtipala captured it. 

According to Nainsi, Jalor and Siwana, ruled respectively 
by the Paramaras Kuntapala and Viranarayana, were betrayed 
into Kirtipadla’s hands by their own servants the Dahiyas!’; 
and epigraphic evidence supports Nainsi as regards the name of 
the dynasty which held sway at Jalor at the time of its capture 
by the Chahamanas. Visala Paramara’s inscription!” found 
in the topkhdnd at Jalor gives the names of six Paramara rulers, 
of whom the last, Visala, was ruling therein V. 1174. Kuntapala 
was probably a descendant of this Visala. That he was most 
probably a feudatory of the Chaulukyas can be assumed on the 
basis of the evidence adduced in the last paragraph. 

As the first record of the successor of Kirtipala belongs to 
V. 1239, Kirtipala must have died in this year or thereabouts. 
He was an ambitious, energetic and extremely resourceful 
person. It was no mean achievement for a younger scion of a 
feudatory family to have carved out for himself a kingdom in 
that hilly tract of Mewar which in future resisted for years even 
the great might of the Mughals of Delhi; and the achievement 
was still greater when, on being compelled by circumstances 
to evacuate it, he had resource and courage enough to lay the 
foundations of another kingdom almost equal in strength to that 
ruled over by his elder brother Kelhana; and that too most 


12, P.C. Nahar—Jain inscriptions, I, pp. 251 ff. 

13. See Madanabrahma’s inscription noticed by Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, 
PRAS, WC 1906-7, p. 42, and edited by Bishveshwarnath Reu, JA., 1933. 

14. See El., XI, p. 55f. 

15. See above the account of Vigraharaja IV, 

16, Khydt, I, p. 152. 

17. The six rulersnamed are VaAkpatiraja, Chandana, Devardaja, 
Vijjala, Dharavarsa and Visala. 
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probably by acting against the mighty Chaulukya power which 
had shown its strength not merely by evicting Kirtipala from 
Mewéar but also measured swords successfully with the redoubt- 
able to Muhammad Ghori. That Kirtipala was one of the best 
generals of his time would be obvious enough if we consider his 
achievements even cursorily. That he was a good orthodox 
Hindu and at the same time a tolerant ruler is shown by his 
grant of V. 1218!8 where he is represented as worshipping the 
well-known Hindu deities Sirya and Maheévara, offering obla- 
tions to the sacred fire and then granting a benefaction to the 
Jain temple of Mahavira. Hisfame outlived his times. The well- 
known chronicler Nainsi says that ‘‘Kiti was a great Rajpit’’. 
This is the highest form of praise that he gives to any ruler.}® 

Samarasimha. For Kirtipala’s son and _ successor Samara- 
sinha, we have two inscriptions at Jalor, dated respectively in 
the Vikrama years 1239 and 1256. The first refers to the rdjya- 
chintaka Rajaputra Jojala, the maternal uncle of Samarasimha, 
who had put down the disturbances caused by the bandits of 
Pilvahika.*° These marauders are identified by Dr. D.R. Bhand- 
arkar with the dbdovris of Pilva, a village of the Parbatsar district 
of the Jodhpur State.21 The second inscription, besides supplying 
two important dates, V. 1242 and 1256, for Samarasimha’s 
reign,*? shows that the widhichaitya movement which illiberal 
rulers like Jojaladeva of Nadol had tried to strangle, had since 
then grown greatly in strength and was sponsored by strong rulers 
like Kumarapala and Samarasimha. 

The Stndha Inscription describes Samarasimha as fond of 
building, friendly towards the learned, and very charitable. He 
gave many ¢tuldddénas*8 and built extensive ramparts on the Kana- 
kachala or Suvarnagiri at Jalor, equipping them with machines 
of many kinds, storehouses and battlements of the Vidyadhari 


18. See El, IX, p. 66 ff. 

19. Khydt, I, p. 152. 

20. See El, XI, pp. 53-54. 

21. Ibid. The identification is probably right though Pilva does not 
seem at the time to have been included in the kingdom of Jalor. 


a2, Ibid., p. 55. The date, V. 1242, would refer to Samarasimha, 
if we do not interpret the word rdjakula in the inscription as the “‘royal fami- 
ly”, as done by Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, but regard it as the Sanskrit form of 
“Rawal”. Alhana is called ‘‘Rajakula’”’ in Kirtipala’s plates of V. 1218 (EI, 
IX, p. 69) and the Prabandhakosa, p. 125. 

23. Sindha inscription, verse 40. 
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type.” He built also a town named Samarapura which he 
beautified with®® gardens. His sister Ridaladevi built at Jalor 
two temples dedicated to Siva.?® Bhandari Yasovira, repaired 
the temple called Kunvara vihara by his orders.?? 

Samarasimha must have died before V. 1262, the date of the 
first inscription of his son and successor Udayasimha. He had 
alsoanelder son named Manavasimha whose descendants were 
founders of the Chauhan kingdom of Chandravati and Mount 
Aba.?8 Samarasimha’s daughter, Liladevi, was married to 
Bhimadeva II of Gujarat.?9 


24. Suandha inscription, verse 38. Hasan Nizami, the author of the 


Tdjul Ma-dsir calls Jalor that “‘exceedingly strong fortress, the gates of which 
had never before been opened by any conqueror’ (ED, II, p. 238.) 
25. Stndha inscription, verse 4o. 
26, Ibid., verse 41. 


27, See the Jalor inscription, No. 2 edited by Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, 


EI, XI, 55 


28. See the Achalgarh inscription of Luntigadeva, v. 20. See also our 
paper on the Devada Chauhians of Chandravati and Abt in the Rajasthan 
Bharati, 1, Part 4, pp. 1-9. 

29g. JA, pp. 194 ff. 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE CHAUHANS OF JALOR (continued) : UDAYASIMHA 


For Udayasimha, the successor of Samarasirnha, we have 
four Bhinmal inscriptions,! dated respectively in the Vikrama 
years 1262, 1274, 1305, and 1306.! Dated in the last of these 
years is also a manuscript of the Nirbhayabhimavydyoga of Rama- 
chandra.? It was long believed on the basis of these references 
that the latest date of Udayasirnha was approximately V. 1306. 
But recently the discovery of the Kharataragachchhapattavali begun 
by Jinapala and continued by his successors enables us to push 
forward the date by nearly eight years. The book contains two 
notices of this important ruler, dated respectively in the Vikrama 
years 1310 and 1314.3 In all, Udayasirhha might thus be taken 
to have ruled for nearly 52 years. 

From the Sindha Inscription we learn that Udayasimha was 
the lord of the districts of Naddula, Jabalipura, Mandavyapura, 
Vagbhatameru, Sirachanda, Ratahrada, Kheda, Ramasainya, 
Srimala, Ratnapura, Satyapura, etc.4 Of these Jab4lipura or 
Jalor had been the capital of Udayasirmmha’s ancestors since the 
days of Kirtipala. Naddula was probably conquered from the 
Muslims during the rule of the weak Aram Shah.’ Mandavya- 
pura or Mandor had been, as already shown, once the outpost 
of the kingdom of Nadol. Udayasirhha probably conquered 
it at the same time as Nadol. Iltutmish recaptured it in 1226 
A.D.® After remaining in the hands of the Muslims at least 
upto 1242 A.D. it passed once again into Chauhan possession, 
for it had to be reconquered in 1294 A.D. by Jalaluddin Khalji.’ 


1. For the first three inscriptions see the Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. 1, pp. 
474-476, For the fourth inscription See EJ, XI, pp. 56-57. 

2. Quoted by Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, EJ, XI, p. 76. 

3. See pp. 50-51. 

4. EI, IX, p. 73. 

5. It had been captured by the Muslims in 1197 A.D. See Taju’l-Ma- 
asir, ED Il, p. 229. 

6. Tabagat-i-Ndsiri, I, p. 611. 

7. ED, Iil,p. 148. 
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Vagbhatameru or Bahadmer was, according to Nainsi, once 

the seat of a Paramara principality.» Kiradai, which is only 

a few miles from it, was in V. 1218 under Someévara Paramara, 

in V. 1235 under Mahdrdjaputra Madanabrahmadeva, and 

thereafter under Asala.° Is it not likely that Bahadmer too might 

have been under this Paramara principality of Kiradi before 

its capture by the Chauhans? Satyapura was, according to 

Nainsi, captured from the Dahiya Rajpits by Vijayasirmmha 

Chauhan, son of Alhana?®, As Salha, a great-grandson of Vijaya- 

simha, was a contemporary and sdmanta of Udayasimha’s great- 

grandson Kanhadadeva,!! Vijayasimha may have been Udaya- 

simha’s feudatory and the son of an Alhana different from 

Alhana, the ruler of Nadol. Rdatahrada, later on known as 

Radadhara, was situated in the same tract as the other Paramara 
principalities mentioned above.!* Kheda is the well known town 

of this name situated near the bend of the river Lini. Rama- 

sainya is the modern Ramsen. Ratnapura was_ under a chief 

named Piinapaksadeva in the reign of Kum4rapdla Chaulukya}5, » 
It must have been conquered from some one of his successors 

by the Chauhans. 

All these places had once been in the empire of the Chauluk- 
yas of Gujarat. How they actually passed out of their hands is 
not clear. But some of these, perhaps, were surrendered about 
V. 127814 when Lavanaprasada the all-powerful minister of 
Gujarat, and his son Viradhavala had to fight against the 
Yadava ruler Simhana who had crossed the river Tapti and 
was laying waste the Gurjara lands near Broach.!® Udayasimha 
formed a powerful confederacy consisting of the Guhilas of 
Mewar, the Paramaras of Chandravati, the rulers of Godraha 
and Lata, and four important Marwar rulers including himself 


8. Khydt, I, p. 233. 
g. See above the account of Kirtipala. 
10. See below the account of the Chauhans of Satyapura. 
ti, Ibid. 
12. Khayat Il, p. 341. 
13. Bhavnagar Inscriptions, p. 206. 
14. Most probably the western districts of the dominions described in 
the Sindha Inscription passed into his hands as a result of the revolt in V. 
1278. 
15. Kirtikaumudi, IV, 59. 
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and attacked Lavanaprasada’s territory from the rear.!® Lavana- 
prasada tried to save the situation by concluding treaties 
with Simha of Broach and Simhana Y4ddava of Devagiri and 
turning almost immediately northwards to fight against the 
Marwar confederacy.!’ In the fight that followed Udayasimha 
‘was wounded on the head by Lavanaprasada.}® The victory 
however remained with Udayasimha and his allies. ‘‘Lavanya- 
prasada, though still sore and hostile at heart,’’ says the pro- 
Chaulukya chronicle Kirtikaumudi “had to return to his capital, 
concluding a treaty with these heroic rulers on account of the 
trouble caused to his relatives and the public.’’!® 
Lavanaprasada’s son Viradhavala fully honoured the treaty 
thus concluded. Udayasirhha also, laying aside all feelings of 
rancour, gave his daughter in marriage to Virama, the eldest 
son of Viradhavala. When the forces of Iltutmish tried to march 
into Gujarat after burning and sacking parts of Mewar, Udya- 
simha and his allies helped Viradhavala.?° 
For nearly sixteen years these cordial relations were main- 

tained without any deceitful movement on either side. But in 

V. 1295, Viradhavala died, leaving behind him two sons, 

Virama and Visala, to fight for the throne. Udayasimha should, 
as the father-in-law of the elder brother Virama, have sided 

with him. But strangely enough he had him assassinated,*! 

most probably by his own son Chachigadeva who, in his Sundha 

Inscription, prides himself on the destruction ‘‘of the roaring 
Gurjara lord Virama.”? The Prabandhakofa ascribes this rather 
inexplicable action to the influence of Visala’s partisan, the 

powerful minister, Vastupala; but it does so wrongly, for 


16. According to the Sukrtakirtikallolint (v.75), Lavanaprasada was 
on hostile terms with the rulers of Mew4r and Chandravati. The Kirtikaumudi 
(II, 69) speaks of his wounding the ruler of Nadol in battle. So the four 
Marwar princes who according to the Kirtikaunudi, opposed Lavanaprasada 
and Viradhavala must have naturally included these three. See also the 
Hammiramadamardana, p. 11. 

17. See the Kirtikaumudi, IV, for the fight with the Marwar rulers. 
For the draft of the treaty with Simhana see the Lekhapaddhati (G.O.S.) 
p. 42. 

18. The Kirtikaumudi, 11, 69 and IV, 61. 

19. Ibid, IV, 67. 

20. Hammiramadamardana pr. II. 

a1, PK., p. 125. 
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Virama instead of dying in Vastupala’s time survived him by 
three years or so. Vastupala died in V. 1296.2? Virama was on 
the throne of Dholka up to V. 1299.?3 

There was also some fighting of an indecisive character 
between Udayasimha and Virama’s successful rival and brother, 
Visala. If the Purdtanaprabandhasangraha be believed, Udayasimha 
had towards the end of his reign grown so proud of his might 
that he twice dared to ask Visala for tribute. Visala replied by 
sending punitive expeditions to Jalor, which however did not 
accomplish much." To the last, Udayasirnha remained, as 
aptly put by the Sindha Inscription, ‘invincible for the lords 
of the Gurjara kingdom.’ 

Udayasimha is said to have curbed the pride of the Turus- 
kas.26 The claim is in some sense true, for early in his reign he 
extended his territories at the cost of the rulers of Delhi, most 
probably of Aram Shah and perhaps even of Iltutmish. The 
capture of Nadol and Mandor were notable feats,?”? and so 
was also the defeat of the Muslims near Jalor which is mention- 
ed in an old apabhramsa verse (quoted by both the Purdtana- 
prabandhasangrahaand Nainsi’s Khyat) which states that ‘‘the water 
which the asuras (the Muslims) had drunk from lake Sundara 
with their mouths was taken by the ruler Udaya out of the 
eyes of their (grief-stricken) wives.’’?® But once Iltutmish had 
firmly secured his hold on the throne of Delhi, he tried to pay 
off the old scores. ‘‘The evil deeds and improprieties of the 
Chauhans’’ had to be avenged some day.?® The expedition 
against Jalor was by no means easy.3® The army suffered for 


22, See Vasantavildsa (G.O.S.) , XIV, 37. 
23. Catalogue of the MSS. in Pattan Bhandars, (G.O.S.) 
24. Pp. 50. 
25. verse 46 (EI., IX, p. 78) 
26. Ibid, 
27. See above. 
-28, Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, p. 50; Nainsi’s Khyat, I, p. 152. 
2g. Taju-l Ma-dsir, ED, 11, p. 228, states for instance, 
‘After some time they represented to his Majesty that the inhabitants of 
the fort of Jalewar (Jalor) had determined to revenge the blood which had been 
shed and once or twice mention of the evil deeds and improprieties of that 
people was made before the sublime throne.”’ 

30. Ibid. Tdaju-l Ma-dsir writes of the country of Udayasimha. ‘One 
might have thought that nothing but the faces of demons and sprites could 


be seen and the means of escape were not on the tablet of even providential 
design. 
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lack of food as well as water. But Iltutmish pushed on, and. 
managed to reach Udayasimha’s desert capital. Udayasirhha 
opened negotiations ; and the Sultan though he could hardly 
have been satisfied with the token tribute of a hundred camels 
and two hundred horses offered by Udayasimha, accepted it 
and confirmed Udayasimha in his possessions.*1 

Nearly five years later, perhaps in V. 1278 when Iltutmish 
once again assumed the offensive against Rajasthan,®? and after 
sacking Nagda advanced even upon Gujarat, Udayasimha join- 
ed as already stated above, the league organised by Viradha- 
vala Vaghela of Dholka and his minister Vastupala.*3 Iltutmish 
withdrew without fighting. He must have realised the difficulty, 


31. Ibid. According to the Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, which tries to 
belittle Udayasimha’s achievements on account of its pro-Gujarat bias, the 
achievement of Iltutmish was a little more substantial, Fearing that his fort 
would fall as a result of the Sultain’s mining operations, Udayasimha is said 
to have given 36 lacs of pdrutthaka drammas by way of tribute and the son of 
his minister YaSovira as a hostage. On the withdrawal of the Sultan he raised 
money from Brahmanas and temples and rebuilt the undermined walls of 
Suvarnagiri, (Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, pp. 50-51). 

32. The drama givesthe name of the Muslim invader as Milachchhri- 
kara, which Dr. G.H. Ojha equates with Amir-i-shikdr, a title once borne by 
Iltutmish, Drs.D.R. Barnett and H.C. Ray object to the identification, saying 
that Milachchhrikdra cannot phonetically be the Sanskritised form of Amir-i- 
shikdr. It is no doubt so; but it can be easily the Paisachi form of Mir-i-shikdr. 
The Muslim ruler and his minister talk with each other in Paisachi; so it is 
only natural that he should have a PaigAchi name. The dramatist changes 
Mir into Mila and shikdr into chhrikdra, through the intermediate Sanskritised 
form Srikara. The usual sandhi rules thereafter give us the Milachchhrikara, 
‘actually used in the drama. 

As regards the date of this expedition we put it about V. 1278 (1221 
A.D.) on the following grounds :— 

(a) As the MS. of the drama, in which it is mentioned, is dated 

V. 1286, this would be the last date possible for it. 

(b) Vastupala, the chief organiser of the anti-Muslim Oonfederacy, 
was at the time Governor of Cambay. As he was appointed to the 
post in V, 1276, the expedition must have been launched between 
V. 1276 and 1286. 

(c) As Vastupala was transferred from his Cambay post in V. 1279, 
the limits can further be reduced to V. 1276-1270. 

(d) Jalaluddin Manghabarni appeared on the Indian scene in 1221 
A.D. (V. 1278). If he be the Khapparakhana of the Hammira- 
madamardana, the exact date of Iltutmish’s raid may be put down 
as V. 1278. 

33. See the Hammiramadamardana, pages 11 and 21-24. 
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if not folly, of facing the combined forces of Gujarat and of 
the Marwar princes, Udayasimha, Somasimha, and Dharavarsa. 
And then there was another reason. His own frontiers were 
being threatened by Khapparakhana whom we may, with 
some plausibility, identify with the dispossessed Khwarizmi 
prince, Jalaluddin Manghbarni.*4 In 1226 Iltutmish recaptured 
Mandor.** As it is however listed in V. 1319 as one of Udaya- 
simha’s possessions, he must have recaptured it during the 
period V. 1283-1314. 

Of other fights, Udayasimha must have had many during 
that period of political instability when everyone fought either 
in self-defence or for self-aggrandizement. The Sindha Inscrip- 
tion’ mentions Udayasimha’s slaughter of one Sindhuraja,** 
whom Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar identifies on rather weak grounds 
with Sindhuraja Chahamana of Broach.3? Actually he might 
have been some petty ruler of Sind.?® Another rival and enemy 
of Udayasimha was Jaitrasirnha of Mewar. According to the 
Ghags4 inscription (V. 1332) of Maharaval Tejasimha, the pride 
of Jaitrasimha (c. V. 1270-1309) was never brought low by the 
lord of Sakambhari.2® The Chirw4 Inscription of Maharaval 
Samarasimha repeats the same statement in almost identical 
terms, substituting the word Mdravefa for ‘“Sakambhari§vara”’ ;4° 


34. Iltutmish’s invasion of Mewar and Gujarat can, as shown in this 
chapter, be placed between the narrow limits V. 1276-1279; and V. 1278, 
when Jalaluddin Manghbarni reached India, would not at all be an unreason- 
able date, if we remember that Iltutmish’s expedition synchronised with 
Sankha’s second attempt to capture Broach. His first attempt had been in V. 
1277, shortly after Vastupala’s appointment as governor of Cambay. 

35. Tabaqdt-i-Nadsiri, I, p. 611. 

36. Verse 46, EI, X, p. 78. 

37. EI, XI, p. 75. We prefer Dr. Kielhorn’s interpretation of the term 
Sindhurdja as a ruler of Sindh. 

38. Aruler of Sindh probably, because Sindhuraja of Broach, is known 
to have been slain not by Udayasirnha but the Yadava ruler Simhana of 
Devagiri. (See above, Chapter II). 


39+ AAS SATA AAT CORAM HET RT eT 
Th TAHT FT caeal Haq Salas: | 
(G. H. Ojha, History of Udaipur I, p. 156) 
go. FT ATHaAT A THVT FT ALAR AT ATCT I 
rasortaaragy Harte arat catia a faredafrrer TT 


(Verse 6, Dr. G.H. Ojha’s transcription) 
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and what this record meant by Mdravesa can beseen from his 
Abi Inscription which states that Jaitrasirnha destroyed Nadila.* 
The fort is known to us from the Sindha Inscription as one of 
Udayasimha’s most important conquests.‘? Finally, however, 
even in this fight, the advantage rested with Udayasimha. Mostly 
the Mewar inscriptions do not say that Jaitrasirnha defeated 
Udayasimha ; they put forward only the negative claim that the 
ruler of Maru or Sdkambharifvara did not succeed in breaking: 
Jaitrasimha’s pride. All claims of Guhila success are belied by the 
fact thatin V. 1326 we find Chauhans ruling not only over God- 
vad but also a part of Medapata.*% 

Udayasirmmha died somewhere between Magha, V. 1314 and 
Magha, V. 1316.‘ He had, at the least, two queens, Prahladana- 
devi, the mother of Chachigadeva and Chamundaraja*® and 
another, unknown to us by her name, the mother of Prince 
Vahadasimha.*® Of his daughters, one, as already mentioned,?’ 
was married to Virama, the eldest son of Viradhavala Vaghela 
of Dholka; and of his brothers, Manavasimha, who though 
older than Udayasirhnha had for some reason resigned his 
claim to Jalor and become the founder of a family from which 
are descended the present Mahardajas of Sirohi.*® 

Udayasimha was lucky in having a very good minister in 
Yasovira, a son of Dusaja Udaya. He began serving Jalor as 
early as V. 1245,49 if not earlier still, and was at the helm of 
its affairs at least up to V. 1278,5° when along with another 
Jaina minister, Vastupala, he was responsible for an alliance 


gu. TeTHHE (T) agatha: ° 


42. See above p. 143. 

43. See the Karahetaka inscription of Ghachigadeva ( Fainasatyaprakdsa,. 
I, p. 10). Karahetaka is in Medapata. 

44. The Kharataragachchhapattdavali gives Magha V. 1314 for Udaya- 
sinha and Magha, V. 1316 for his son, Chachigadeva. 

45. Sindhi inscription, verse 45, EJ, X, p. 78. 

46. Bombay Gazetteer, I, Part I, p. 476. 

47. See above, p. 145. 

48. For a detailed account of the Devaras of Chandravati and Abi 
see my paper on the subject in the Rdjasthdna Bharati, I1. See also below, 

49. See the Arbudalekhasandoha, Inscription Nos. 150-151. 

50. See the Hammiramadamardana, p. 11. 


(EI, XVI, p. 349) 
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between Udayasimha and Viradhavala Vaghela of Dholka. If 
we place reliance on the account of the Purdtanaprabandhasan- 
graha, he must have occupied this post even in V. 1300 or so.5! 
His must have been always a moderating influence on the am- 
bitious and aggressive policy of his master. Cultured and 
learned, he was an ornament of the court of Jalor. Someévara 
describes him as a great poet surpassing in poetic excellence 
even Abhinanda, Magha and K4lidasa.5? Others speak of him 
as Sarasvatikanthabharana and Kavindrabandhu, showing thereby 
that he was an excellent poet as well as a patron of poets and 
pandits.58 


Udayasirmha was the greatest of the Chauhan rulers of Jalor. 
He ascended the throne at a time when Hindu kingdoms were 
falling like ninepins before the terrible onset of Ghoris and 
their lieutenants. The Chauhan empire of Sapadalaksa and the 
kingdom of Nadol, from which Jalor had branched off nearly a 
quarter of a century back, had disappeared ; the power of 
Bhimadeva II of Gujarat had been crippled for the time being 
as a result of Qutbuddin’s invasion and sack of the wealthiest 
cities of the Gurjara empire. A person of lesser calibre than 
Udayasimha might have been borne down by the sheer weight 
of such adverse conditions. To Udayasimha the circumstances 
came as an incentive to hard solid work; and combined with 
caution and prudence, which some of his Chauhan predecessors 
had lacked, these opened the way to his future prosperity. 
Probably within a short time of Qutbuddin’s death he swooped 
down on the Muslim garrisons in eastern and northern Marwar 
and made himself master of the greater part of the territory 
once comprised in the kingdom of Nadol. To Muslims he 
appeared as an avenging spirit, an embodiment of retribution 
for the blood that they had shed.** Even I]tutmish, the greatest 


51. See p. 50. According to it, YaSovira was Udayasimha’s minister 
‘when amdtya Nagada besieged Jalor at the orders of his master, Visaladeva. 
As Visaladeva ascended the throne of Anahillapataka in V. 1300, according to 
Merutunga’s Theravali, some year thereabouts might have been chosen by 
Udayasirnha for his alleged demand of tribute from Gujarat. Nagada, though 
first mentioned as a mahdmatya in an inscription of V. 1317 had probably 
been appointed to that post even before V. 1300. 

52. Kirtikaumudi, I, 26. 

53- See below the chapter on Literature. 

54- See footnotes 28 and 2g of this chapter. Special attention is invited 


to footnote 29. 
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of the Slave rulers of Delhi, did not finally succeed in breaking 
the power of this Chahamana ruler of Rajasthan. The Gurjara 
lords found their interests best served by an alliance with him, 
even at the cost of some territory ; and Mewar must have 
realised, though rather late, the mistake of fighting against him. 
Perhaps Northern India had not then any ruler mightier than 
Udayasimha. 

Nor was Udayasimha a mere soldier. With Yasovira as his 
chief minister, his court was bound to be a great intellectual 
centre, a centre however which might have remained second- 
rate, if Udayasimha himself had not been highly proficient in 
Metaphysics, Logic, and encyclopaedic works like the Maha- 
bharata.55 Indra might not have actually become thousand- 
eyed to see and Sesa_ two-thousand-tongued to sing the 
praises of Udayasimha’s glory,5® but this at least can be said 
that during his reign Jalor reached the apex of its power, 
and many besides his own subjects, were impressed by his 
great prowess and his long, intensive and by no means un- 
successful fight for Hindu India. 


55. META-PUTA-BG-A LA S-ARTT-AeaTA aT 
(verse 46) 

I translate the word Bharata of this line as Mahdbhdrata, on the ground 
that it is mentioned here as a Mahdgrantha, Kielhorn has taken it to mean 
NatyaSdstra of Bharata (EJ, IX, p. 73, footnote 5), which meaning too is not 
unlikely. 

56. See verse 44 of the Sindha inscription. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


THE CHAUHANS OF JALOR (continued): 
CHACHIGADEVA 


We have eight inscriptions for Chachigadeva, the son and 
successor of Udayasimmha.! Some three years earlier however 
than the earliest of these (which belongs to V. 1319) is the 
record of a pratisthad at Jalor, dated the 6th of the bright half of 
Magha (V.) 1316. It states that Padru and Miliga put a gold 
cupola and gold dhvaja on the temple of Santinatha at Suvarna- 
giri in the reign of Chachigadeva?. 

‘‘Hating his enemies as thorns’’ states the Sundha Inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘he destroyed the roaring Girjjara lord Virama,”’ enjoyed 
the fall of the tremulous (or leaping) Patuka, deprived Sanga 
of his colour, and acted as a thunderbolt for the mountain, the 
furious Nahara’’’, Theroaring Girjjara lord Virama of this 
extract is Viramadeva of Dholka. His death at the hands of 
Chachigadeva has been mentioned in the last chapter. Patuka 
is more difficult to identify. Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar is inclined 
to regard him as Chachigadeva’s cousin Pratapa, the son of 
Udayasimha’s elder brother Manavasimha‘. But as none of the 
inscriptions of the Chandravati Chauhdns indicates fighting 
or even ill-will between the Devadas and the Sonigaras, we 
must look upon this identification with suspicion. ‘There 


1. These range from V. 1319 to 1333. The earliest isthe Sandha 
Inscription of V. 1319 edited by Dr. Kielhorn in EJ, IX. pp. 74ff. 
2. Kharataragachchhapattdvali. p. 51. 


3+ PHAS-ATLA-ASHT-THA A: Ta -aed fery- 
qSTL-MIH-Ta Has: TTT TNT: 
Sar -AgUaaeT Heras (V. 50) 

Dr. Kielhorn regards the word ‘‘Salya’’ in the first line of the above 
verse as standing for Salya mentioned in the Dabhoi Inscription of Lavana- 
prasada. But the use of the ‘‘Satry suffix with Salya”’ and the regular noun- 
forms with others make me doubt the correctness of his interpretation. I am 
doubtful also of Salya meaning anything more than a thorn in the Dabhoi 


Inscription. 
4. EI, XI, p. 76. 
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were two other Pratapamallas at the time, Pratapamalla, 
the younger brother of Visaladeva Vaghela of Gujarat 
and Pratapamalla, the Paramara ruler of Aba. Of 
these, history practically knows nothing about the Vaghela 
Pratapamalla excepting his relationship with the rulers of 
Gujarat. The other Pratapasimha was a more important figure®. 
As two of Chachigadeva’s inscriptions, namely, those at Sindha 
hill and Sonpur® lie only at a short distance from Abia, it is not 
impossible that Pratapasirhha might have lost them to the 
Chauhan ruler. Sanga, the third adversary of Chachigadeva 
mentioned by the Sindha Inscription has not been satisfactorily 
identified till now, Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar’s suggestion that he 
might be regarded as Sangana,’ a ruler of Vanathali near 
Janagarh, who was a brother-in-law of Viradhavala and is said 
to have been slain by him is unacceptable, because both the 
Prabandhakofa and the Vastupdlacharita of Jinaharsa make it 
clear that this Sangana died very early in the ministry of 
Vastupala and probably before he (Vastupdla) gave up his 
duties as the Governor of Cambay. Even if we put the age of 
Chachigadeva at 50 at the time of his accession, he (Chachiga- 
deva) could not have been more than a mere child in V. 1279 
or so when the war against Sangana had been fought. Similar 
considerations bar the possibility of Sangana’s identity with 
Sangramasimha of Broach. The “‘furious Nahara”’ of the ins- 
cription, again, is equally unidentifiable. Could he have been. 
some Muslim general defeated either in Chachigadeva’s own 
reign or that of his father®. 

Chachigadeva’s inscriptions come from Sirohi, Mewar, as well 
as the western-most parts of the kingdom conquered during 
Udayasimha’s reign®. So he appears to have preserved not 
merely intact but also added to the dominions left to him by 


5. Pratapasirnha was the ruler of Abi up to V. 1344. 

6. For the texts of these inscriptions see respectively EJ, IX, pp. 74 ff. 
and the Annual Report of the Rajputdnd Museum, 1910-11. 

7. See PK, p. 103, Vastupdlacharita, pp. 116-117. 

8, Nahar Khan was not an uncommon name amongst Muslims. 

g- Bhinmal and Ratanpur inscriptions are from the western parts, 


the Sonpur and Sindhi inscriptions from Sirohi and the Karheda inscription, 
from Mewar, 
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his illustrious father. He was acontemporary of the Sultans 
NAasiruddin Mahmid and Balban, both of whom found it best 
to leave him undisturbed in the enjoyment of his dominions. 
Girjaras appear to have respected his independent status. No 
inscription of Chachigadeva refers to them as his overlords. 
The Ratanpur Inscription of V. 1333 calls him Mahdmandales- 
vararaja, but his usual titles are Mahdrajadhirdja and Mahdrdja- 
kula’°, A stone inscription of V. 1333 for Chachigadeva is 
found also in a Hanuman temple of Sonpur (RHC., V. 29). 


Chachigadeva’s queen was Laksmidevi. His daughter by 
her was married to ‘‘the highly famed ruler Tejasimha’’, most 
probably Maharaval Tejasimha of Mewéar.'! According to 
Nainsi, Chachigadeva had three sons, Samantasimha, Chahada- 
deva and Chandra!*, His Prime Minister in V. 1323 was 
Jaksadeval’, The mahdmdtya Jarava mentioned in the Ratanpur 
Inscription of V. 1333 might be a misreading for Jakha, the 
Prakritised form of Jaksa?‘. 


According to the Stindha Inscription, Chachigadeva was 
a religious-minded and charitable ruler. At Srim4la he remitted 
the taxes levied from Brahmanas, at Ramasainya he granted 
money for the perpetual worship of Vigrahaditya and furnished 
a golden cupola and flag-staff for the temple of Aparajitesa 
with several other things. At Sugandhadri (Stindha) he wor- 
shipped the goddess Aghatesvari and had a mandapa constructed 
and consecrated for her.!5 Nor was he unmindful of his duty 
towards sects other than his own. At Karaheda he granted a 


10. For the Ratanpur Inscription see P.C. Nahar’s Jaina Inscriptions. 
Pt. 1. pp. 248 f. For the title Mahdrdjakula see his Karahetaka and Bhinmal 
inscriptions. In the Bhinméal inscription of V. 1334 he is termed Mahdrdja- 
dhirdja. 

11. See the Burtra inscription of Samantasimha, edited by Kielhorn, 
EI, IV. pp. 313 f. We have inscriptions for Mah4raval Tejasimha in the 
Vikrama years 1317 and 1314. 

12, Khyat : I, p. 183. 

13. See the Jalor inscription, Muni Jinavijaya’s, Prachina-Faina-lekha- 
Sangraha, pp. 2, No. 563. For the Ratanpur inscription see P.C. Nahar’s 
Jaina Inscriptions, Pt. 1, pp. 248 f. 

14. See the last note. 

15. VV. 51°57. 
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village to the god Parévanatha and at Sindha employed a Jaina 
yatt to compose the prafasti of his family.1® 

Chachigadeva must have died before V. 1339, the date of the 
first known inscription of his successor SAamantasimha!?’, 


16. See the sgth verse of the Sindhi inscription. The yati’s name 
was Jayamangala. His guru Ramachandra was a disciple of the great Jaina 
ach4rya Vadideva. 

For the Karheda inscription see the Jaina-satya-prakdsa, I, 3. 

17- I, Po 106 

See Samantasirhha’s Bhinmal inscription of V. 1339, Bombay Gazetteer, 
Pt. I, pp. 483 f., Inscription No. XIV. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE CHAUHANS OF JALOR (continued) : 
SAMANTASIMHA AND KANHADADEVA 


The inscriptions of Samantasimha range from V. 1339 to 
1362 and show Sdmantasimha ruling over almost the same 
territories as his father, Chachigadeva.1 About V. 1353, he 
associated his son, Kanhadadeva, with himself in the govern- 
ment of Jalor?; and this was high time too, for Rajpat culture 
and independence perhaps never stood in greater peril than 
during the years, 1296-1316 A.D. Five years earlier, in V. 
1348, even the weak-kneed Firiz Khalji had advanced as far 
as Sajichor, an important city of the kingdom of Jalor, and 
retired only on Sarangadeva Vaghela’s rushing to the aid of his 
neighbour’. In V. 1353 the ruler on the throne of Delhi was 
Firiiz’s nephew and assassinator, Ala-ud-din Khalji, perhaps the 
greatest of Sultans of Delhi, whose avowed ambition was to 
end all Hindu principalities and kingdoms, and who had _ been 
advised by his trusted counsellors to treat the Hindus as no 
better than slaves*, Sadmantasimha of Jalor does not appear to 


1. Of Sadmantasimha’s 16 inscriptions, four come from Bhinmil, three 
from the state of Sirohi, and the rest from various parts of the Jodhpur division 
of Rajasthan. 

2. The Jalor inscription of Samantasimha, V. 1353, refers itself to the 
reign of Mahdrdjakula Sri-Sarhvatasimha, while Kanhadadeva was subsisting 
on his lotus like feet and bearing the burden of administration (EJ, XI, pp. 
61f.). Similarly the Chohtan inscription V. 1356, for a transcript of which 
I am indebted to Mahamahopadhyaya Bisheshar Nath Rei, speaks of 
Mahirajakula Sri-Sarnvatasimhadeva and Rajan Kanhadadeva. 

3. Vividhatirthakalpa of Jinaprabha Suri, Singhi Jaina Granthamala, 
p. 30. In coming to Samantasimha’s help, Sarafigadeva Vaghela, the ruler 
of Gujarat, must have looked to his own interests also. From Safichor the 
victorious Muslims could have marched on into Girjara territory. 

4. Barni, Tarikh-i-Firdz Shahi, ED., 111, pp. 82-3. Alauddin had some idea 
of conquering even the whole world, a project from which he is said to have been 
dissuaded by Ala-ul-Mulk who advised him first to conquer Ranthambhor, 
Jalor, Chanderi; and Chitor. As regards the persecution of the Hindus, Qazi 
Mughisuddin of Bayana regarded it not only as lawful but less rigorous than 
it should have been. They were to open wide their mouths to receive even 
their Muslim masters’ spittle (ED, II, p. 104). 
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have been a man gifted or capable enough to fight against such 
a redoubtable adversary. It was good that he realised the need 
of some assistance, and acting probably on the advice of his 
people® put the real direction of the affairs of the state into the 
hands of Kanhadadeva, then perhaps a young man of twenty- 
five years or so. 

Kanhadadeva had not to wait long for a chance to prove his 
mettle.In the third year of his joint reign, i.e, 1298 A.D., 
Alauddin decided to conquer Gujarat and destroy the temple 
of Somanatha®, As the best route for his army lay through 
Marwar, he despatched a robe of honour to Kanhadadeva and 
desired that he should permit the Khalji forces to pass _ through 
his territory. Worldly wisdom should have dictated instant sub- 
mission to the imperial orders. But to the brave Kanhadadeva 
svadharma mattered more than worldly pleasures, or a kingdom 
or even his life. He therefore sent back Alauddin’s messenger 
with the blunt answer, ‘“‘Your army would, on its way, sack 
villages, take prisoners, molest women, oppress Brahmanas and 
slay cows. This being against our dharma, we cannot accede to 
your request.’’? 

Though the refusal must naturally have angered Alauddin, 
he took no immediate steps against Jalor. The Khalji army, 
commanded by Uligh Khan and Nusrat Khan, marched 
instead through Mewéar.® Like a storm of extreme fury, it laid 
low every state, every chiefship, every principality that lay 
across its path, conquered very soon the whole of Gujarat and 
Kathiawar, and destroyed the temple of Somanatha, in spite 
of the gallant opposition offered by the Jethava, Vala, Baja 
and Chidasama Rajpit.® And then on its way back to Delhi, 
Ulaigh Khan, either on his own initiative or acting on instruc- 


5. It appears from Kdnhadadeprabandha that the important decisions 
of the Jalor rulers were invariably taken with the full concurrence of their 
counsellors. See below the chapter on administration. 

6. See the Khazdin-ul Futdh, Journal of Indian History, 1929, pp. 357-358. 

4, Kédnhadadeprabandha, I, vv. 32°33. 

8. Ibid., vv. 32-33; Vividhatirthakalpa, p. 30. 

g. For a full and spirited description of the Khalji conquests read the 
Kanhadadeprabandha, Ist Khanda. According to the Vividhatirthakalpo, the 
Khalji army passed by way of Bagada, Modasa, and Asavalli, in its march 
on Somanitha. 
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tions given beforehand by Alauddin, decided to punish 
Kanhadadeva for the affrontto Khalji authority. Victorious 
everywhere, he saw no need of taking the Mewéar route; 
unpermitted and unasked he marched through the Jalor 
territory, daring Kanhadadeva to do what he could.!? 
Kanhadadeva had only one answer, to accept the challenge 
and to fight for his prestige and honour. 

Nor was it an inopportune moment to defy the invader, for 
the Khalji army was seething with discontent and almost on 
the point ofmutinying. Not satisfied with the returns of the 
loot made by the soldiers, the Khalji commanders had, in their 
attempt to recover the one-fifth of the booty due to the State, 
employed brutally inquisitorial methods, spurning not even 
the use of blows, kicks, and various forms of torture. They were 
determined also to deprive the soldiers of gold, jewels and 
other valuables. This drove them to desperation; and specially 
angry were the neo-Moslems, who were bound to the throne 
of Delhi neither by hereditary loyalty nor hereditary religion.'! 
They were mercenaries in a sense, but mercenaries with a 
sense of honour perhaps not possessed at least in the same 
degree by their Khalji compeers and masters.}? 

When the Khalji army reached Sakrana,a village nearly 
eighteen miles from Jalor, Kanhadadeva’s chief minister, Jaita 
Devada, conveyed his master’s message to Uligh.!® ‘You have,”’ 


10. Kdnhadadeprabandha, 1, v. 112. The event is not referred to by 
Muslim historians; but that does not detract from its historicity. For an 
evaluation of the evidence of the Kdnhadadeprabandha see my paper in the 
Sodhapatrikd III, Pt. I. 

11. Neither by hereditary religion, because they were recent converts 
to Islam. For the details of the munity see the 7arikh-i-Firdz shahi, ED., I], 
p. 163 ff. Amir Khusrau has nothing to say about it, most probably because 
it was nothing creditable to Alauddin or his generals. 

12. Muhammad Shiah’s_ conduct at Ranthambhor has something 
romantic about it. He was as great a man as Hammira who gave him shelter 
and refused to hand him over to Alauddin. 

13. The name of the village is given as Sirana by the Kanhadadeprabandha 
(I, 194) and as Sakrana by Nainsi (Khydt. I, p. 158). Sakrana still exists 
as a village near Jalor. Siran4 may be a misreading for Sakrana. The Kanhada- 
deprabandha gives correctly the name of the Khalji general as Ald Khan (Uligh 
Khan). Nainsi is mistaken in regarding Alauddin himself as the commander 
of the force which invaded Gujarat. 
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it stated, “‘not done wellin encamping at the foot of my fort, 
after slaying so many Hindus and with Somanatha as your 
captive. Do you not know that I am a Rajput ?’’!4 Jaita, who 
was received with all courtesy due to an envoy, utilised the 
opportunity to reconnoitre the Muslim camp, and on his way 
back got into touch with the disaffected neo-Moslem leaders, 
Muhammad Shah and his brothers. Two days later, followed 
on one side a well-planned raid led by Jaita Devada, and on 
the other a rising fomented and headed by the neo-Moslems. 
Nusrat Khan’s brother, Malik Aizuddin and a nephew of 
Alauddin were slain.45 Uligh Khan barely escaped with his 
life. Probably some of the Gujarat spoils also fell into the hands 
of Kanhadadeva’s Rajpits. But what they themselves valued 
most was the liberation of thousands of Hindu prisoners and 
the rescue of anidol of Somanatha which was being carried 
to Delhi ‘‘to be trodden under the feet of the faithful’’.'¢ 

14. Nainsi’s Khydt, I, p. 158. 

15. Tdrikhi-i-Firtz shahi of Barni, ED, III, p. 164, gives details of the 
neo-Moslem mutiny. It has nothing to say about the Hindus’ share in it. 
The Kanhadadeprabandha, on the other hand, speaks only of the Rajput raid, 
its writer’s natural desire being to give all the glory of the Muslim debacle 
to. Kanhadade. Nainsi alone speaks of the co-operation between the Rajputs 
and neo-Moslems. I believe him not only on account of his impartiality, a 
little coloured though it may be at times by pro-Rajpiit bias, but also because 
the time and location of the neo-Moslem mutiny and the Rajput raid coincide, 
a fact which can satisfactorily be explained only by assuming some con- 
nection between the two. If we read between the lines, we can draw also a 
similar conclusion from the account of Barni (ED., III, p. 164), according 
to whom the neo-Moslems when they dispersed took refuge with Rais and 
rebels. The Rai, that he could have most prominently in his mind was Kanha- 
dadeva of Jalor, with whom the neo-Moslem leaders, Muhammad Shah and 
his brothers actually stayed immediately after the mutiny (Nainsi’s Xhyat, 
I, p. 160). 

16, Kdnhadadeprabandha, I, 220-1, Ranamalla-chhanda (composed 
about 1390 A.D.) and Nainsi’s Khydt mention the rescue of Somanatha by 
Kanhadadeva. The Khazdinul Futuh of Amir Khusrau, Tdrikh-i-Firuz shahi 
of Barni and the Vividhatirthakalpa of Jinaprabha speak of the idol being des- 
patched to Delhi. This being so we must either regard the story of the rescue 
of Somanatha by Kanhadadeva as a late fabrication, though not very late 
for it was current as early as 1390 A.D., or suppose that it was some other idol 
of Somanatha, and such idols are even now not unknown, which was rescued 
by Kanhadadeva. Later generations may have mistaken this rescue for 


that of Somanatha of Prabhasa-pattana. I have tentatively adopted. the 
second of these alternatives. . 
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Kanhadadeva had itsfive fragments installed respectively at 
Prabhasa, Bagada, Abi, Jalor and his own garden. This rescue 
of Somanatha forms in the popular mind Kanhadadeva’s best 
and greatest title to greatness.}’ 

- For nearly five years Alauddin slept over this insult to his 
authority, as far as Kanhadadeva was concerned.!® Perhaps he 
had other affairs more urgent and weighty to attend to. But 
after the reduction of Ranthambhor (1301 A.D.) (where the 
neo-Moslem leaders, Muhammad Shah and his brothers, sold 
their lives dearly), of Chitor made famous by the jauhar of 
Padmini, and of the forts of Ujjain, Mandi, Dhara and Chan- 
deri, the Khaljis appeared once again, in 1305 A.D., before 
the walls of Jalor. Samantasimha was perhaps no more by this 
time,!® and Kanhadadeva who now alone directed the affairs 
of the State had to think twice before taking any decision. The 
question was decided for him by the Khalji commander Ainul 
Mulk Multani, a man not only of the sword but also of great 
learning and tact. His conciliatory attitude induced Kanhada- 
deva to visit Delhi and enrol himself among its allies.2° Like 
Shivaji who repaired to Delhi under similar circumstances, 
perhaps he wished to see whether he could have peace with 
honour; and like Shivaji he soon realised the impossibility of 
such a peace. Continued success had turned Ala-ud-din’s head. 
On his coins he described himself as a second Alexander, and 
in his own assembly of ‘‘Yes-men” he probably boasted often 
of there being no Indian ruler who could withstand his forces. 


17. See the Rajpit sources mentioned in the last note. 

18. For the neo-Moslems the punishment was not only terrible but 
extremely inhuman. Al4uddin put their wives and children into prison. 
Nusrat Khan ordered the wives of the assassins of his brother to be dishonour- 
ed and exposed to most cruel treatment (ED., III, pp. 164-5). 

19. His latest inscription is of V. 1362. 

20. Tdrikh-i-Firishta, English translation by Prof. Muhammad Habib 
(Journal of Indian History, 1929, p. 369, footnote 4). For Ainu] Mulk’s learning 
tee the Daw4l] R4ani. 

Kanhadadeprabandha does not mention Kanhadadeva’s submission to 
Alauddin, But Nainsi’s Khydt speaks of Kanhadadeva’s having sent his son 
to Delhi, because his (son’s) presence there had been demanded by Allauddin. 
This betokens submission, even though it may have been a very temporary 
thing. 
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But to do so in a majlis, where Kanhadadeva was present was 
to throw out a challenge tohis proud Rajpit spirit. He imme- 
diately left for Jalor, declaring that if he challenged and did 
not prevail, he would know how to die.?! 

Thus began the second round of the struggle between 
Alauddin and Kanhadadeva. The Khaljis marched first against 
Siwana, a strong fortress at the distance of nearly thirty miles 
from Jalor. Its governor, Sataladeva, a nephew of Kanhada- 
deva was a warrior of the first rank whose sword had rendered 
many a chief subject to the authority of Jalor.22 The Khaljis 
first saw him in action at Mandore perhaps, where his raid 
inflicted damage on the advancing Muslim forces. Next he 
drove them back pell-mell from before the walls of Siwana 
itself by acting in concert with a large Chauhan force sent 
by Kanhadadeva from Jalor. Taken between two fires, as it 
were, the Khaljis lost not only their camp equipage but also 
their commanders, Nahar Malik and Khandadhara Bhoja.”* 

This was no small reverse for the Muslim arms, But thanks 
to the iron will of Alauddin, Muslim forces still poured in, from 
month to month and year to year, ‘‘without being able to 
injure half a brick of the fort’’24 till at last in June, 1310, 
Alauddin himself marched against Siwana, with one of the 
biggest armies that he had mustered so far.*5 

Sataladeva faced him with his wonted vigour and courage. 
He sent out frequent sorties, bombed the Khalji army with 
stones from the machines in the fort, and threw down the 
ladders whenever the Khalji troopers tried to escalade the fort. 
Other generals might have given up the task as hopeless. But 
once Alauddin personally began a siege, he rarely raised it;*° 
by force or fraud he generally captured the fort. To capture 
Siwana he constructed a pdéshib reaching up to its highest 


21. Tdrikh-i-Ferishta, English translation by Prof. M. Habib, JJH, 1929, 
Pp. 378. 

22, Dawdl Rani, English translation by Prof. M. Habib, Jbid, p. 377. 

23. Kdnhadadeprabandha,, II, 49-57. 

24. Dawdal Réni, English translation by Prof. Habib, 7JH; 1929, p. 377. 

25. See the Kdnhadadeprabandha, II, vv. 80-95 and the Khazdinul Futdh, 
Pp. 53. (English translation by Habib). 

26. Khazdinul Futdh, JIH., 10920, p. 375, last three lines. 
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point;2?_ and, probably, guided from there by a traitor named 
Bhayala, he defiled the main tank of Siwana with cows’ 
blood.?§ Thus deprived of their main source of water supply, 
Rajput women performed the dreadful rite of jauhar, and the 
Rajpit soldiers, now caring little for their lives, let the Khaljis 
swarm in; determined only to kill and to be killed, they smeared 
their foreheads with sandal paste, put ¢tulasi rosaries round 
their necks, and after offering piijd to their tutelary dieties sallied 
forth for their last fight. Even Amir Khusrau, a panegyrist of 
the Sultan, admits that ‘‘the besieged were brave and haughty”’, 
and ‘‘did not fly even when their heads were cut into pieces’’.?® 
One party from Siwana tried to get away to Jalor, but was 
ambushed and slain. On the morning of Tuesday, the 23rd 
Rabiul Awwal, Khalji soldiers took the dead body of Sataladeva 
to Alauddin. Everyone praised Kamfaluddin for having slain 
him. Perhaps he was the Muslim general who led the final 
Khalji assault on the fort, which was afterits capture officially 
given the name of Khairabad.*° 

From Siwana Alauddin returned to Delhi, leaving however 
instructions to his generals to devastate and subjugate the coun- 
try of Marwéar,*! instructions which they tried to carry out not 
only dutifully but most thoroughly. One force striking westwards 
captured and sacked Bahadmer,®? and then turning southwards 
destroyed the great temple of Mahavira at Satyapura or San- 
chor.%3 In its fanatical fury it next burnt Bhinmél, a great centre 


27. Ibid., p. 376. 

28. Kdnhadadeprabandha II, 156. 

2g. Ibid. IT, 148-167; Khazdinul Futédh, FJIH., 1929, p. 376. 

30. Khazdinul Futth, JIH., 1929, p. 375 and 377. 

Firishta’s account makes Sataladeva send a silver effigy of himself, to 
the Sultan, with gold cords round its neck and various other costly presents, 
Sataladeva is said to have been restored also to his lordship of the fort, after 
the Sultan had divested it of all its riches, The account, as pointed out by 
Prof. M. Hahib in his notes to the Khozdinul Futuéh is wrong; Ferishta has 
wrongly applied to Sataladeva the verses of the Khazaniul Futuh descri- 
bing actually the fate of the Rdi of Warangal. 

31. Khazdinul Futéh, JIH. 1929, p. 377. 

32. Kdnhadadeprabandha, III, 29. 


3 Vividhatirthakalpa, p. 30. The event has been omitted by Kanhada- 
deprabandha. As the date given by the kalpa for the destruction of the temple 
is V. 1367, it must have occurred not long after the capture of Siw4na in 
August 1313 (V. 1267) and can be included among the list of ravages com- 
mitted by the Khalji army. | 
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of Vedic learning and culture, the Brahmapuri of the Chauhans 
of Marwar as Padmandbha callsit, and carried away thousands 
of Brahmanas as captives. A wave of horror and resentment 
must have passed through every Hindu heart, as the fleeing. 
pppulace carried, far and wide, thetale of these Muslim atro- 
cities. Kanhadadeva’s sorrow was, naturally, greater than that of 
others ; but other Rajasthanis also must have felt that their 
hearths and homes, nay even their religion, lives and culture 
were in danger, ifthe Muslims were permitted to run amok 
like this and ravage the countryside at their sweet will. Conse- 
quently warriors of all clans from Rajasthan,** and perhaps even 
outside it, readily responded to Kanhadadeva’s call to arms ; 
with their horses, equipment and arms they flocked on to Jalor, 
eager to fight against the enemies of their country and their 
culture. And soon enough, with Kanhadadeva’s orders to destroy 
the Muslim troops, wherever they found them, they galloped on 
by way of Revanti and Dhanasa and contacted the enemy at 
Khudala.*5 

In its success as well as failure this feudal array typified most 
Rajput levies of the period. Composed of Rajpit nobles and 
their hard-riding retainers, used to warfare on their own as 
well as others’ account, they had not much difficulty in attaining 
their immediate objective. They went straight at their quarry, 
and within a few hours the Muslim army was a fleeing horde, 
shorn of all itscamp equipage, elephants, and also of themen 
captured at Bhinmal, Satyapura, and other places.8® A few 
hours pursuit might have completed the Rajpit victory ; a little 
more of discipline and cohesion might perhaps have finished 
off also the detachment under Malik Naib which had not till 
then come into action, on account of having been out for a hunt 
with its leader. But it was destined to be otherwise. While the 
two Devada chiefs, Jaita and Mahipa, who had been appointed 


34. The clans mentioned are, 
1. Vaghelas, 2. Solankis, 3. Rathors, 4. Paramiaras, 5. Barads, 
6. Hinas, 7, Chavadas, 8. Hariyads, o. Dodiyds, 10. Yadavas, 
11, Nikumbhas, 12. Gohilas, 13. Devadas. 
But in a general all the 36 Rajpit clans are referred to. 
35. Kdnhadadeprabandha, III, 69-71. 
36. Ibid., IT. 73-88. 
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to the chief command by Kanhadadeva,®’ raced back to Jalor 
with their booty and followers, eager perhaps only to be the first 
to congratulate their master on his brilliant success, three other 
nobles, almost equally prominent in Kanhadadeva’s counsels, 
Sobhita’s son, Salha, Lakhana Sevata, and Ajayasi Molhana 
elected to remain on the battlefield with nearly four thousand 
Rajpits. Elated by their easy victory and finding that it was 
an amdvasyaé day, they took off their armour and bathed in a tank 
nearby ; and someone in his over-confidence, or should we say 
folly, sounded even a drum captured from the Muslims.* Little 
could he have known or even dreamt of the consequences of this 
action. Malik Naib, who was on the way back to the camp 
from his hunt, took the sound as summons for himself. Imagine 
therefore his surprise, when on rushing back he found that the 
Muslim camp had disappeared, in its place being only dead 
bodies of Muslim soldiers, and that at a short distance from 
there were thousands of the enemy, not only very much alive 
but enjoying a glorious bath.3® What followed thereafter was 
more of a massacre than a real fight. None fled from the field ; 
none was given any quarter. Of the splendid Rajpit array that 
had marched out from Jalor that morning, four thousand, with 
their leaders, lay dead on the field ; not oneeven was left to 
carry the news to Kanhadadeva.?° 

Next followed the siege of Jalor. For seven nights in succes- 
sion Viramadeva*! and MaAladeva*? led out sorties, filling in di- 
tches and destroying stockades surrounding the Muslim camp. 
On the eighth, there was a great conflagration, caused perhaps 
by a violent thunderstorm ; and the Khaljis, finding the position 


37. Kdnhadadeprabandha, III, 36 and 89. 

38. IJbid., III, 94. For a similar incident elsewhere in Rajpit or rather 
Chauhin history see above the account of Hammira of Ranthambhor. 

39. Ibid., 98. 

40. Kdnhadadeprabandha, III, 105. Salha’s death in this engagement 
can be inferred also from the Safichor inscription, V.1444, of his great-grand- 
son, Pratapasimha. It states that Salha liberated the people taken captive 
by the Turuskas at Srimidla (qaoq + 7 
vA YT: El. IX, p.66) meaning surely the Khaljis by the word Turuska. 

41. Kdanhadadeva’s eldest son. 

42. K&anhadadeva’s younger brother. 
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untenable, retired towards Delhi.“ At Moklana, a village not 
far from Merta, Kanhadadeva’s Rajpits delivered an eight-prong- 
ed attack on one of its detachments and captured its comman- 
der, Shams Khan along with his wife, a daughter perhaps of the 
Sultan himself.44 This was success indeed, but it was indeed 
also the surest means to recall Alauddin’s for ces to Jalor. Alaud- 
din never failed to pay off old scores ; and the score of Jalor 
had by the end of 1310 A.D. surely mounted very high. 

An army, more numerous and better equipped than the last 
one now marched on against Jalor. Kanhadadeva sent two Raj- 
put forces to arrest its progress. One, commanded by Mala- 
deva, operated from V4adi ; the other, led by Viramadeva, had 
Bhadrajan as its headquarters.45 But the Khaljis, this time 
commanded by KamAaluddin Gurg, one of the best generals of 
the empire,** moved on, though at a very slow pace, reducing 
thoroughly the territory they passed through and safeguarding 
also their long line of communications. They now understood 
Rajpit tactics and knew how to meet them. They suffered 
losses no doubt ; but after a time the Rajpiit losses also were by 
no means inconsiderable.*” 


43. Kdnhadadeprabandha; III, 170. 


44. Ibid, 177-185. I have given in the text the version of the Kdnhadade- 
prabandha about the first Khalji siege. Firishta also knew that the first Khalji 
siege was unsuccessful. He says, “Alauddin ordered a slave-girl, named Gul- 
i-Bibisht, to march against Jalor and reduce it by force. Gul-i-Bihishth reached 
her destination, besieged the fort and displayed such wonderful courage that 
it hever occurred to Kanar Deo to come out and offer battle. The besieged 
were reduced to straits and the fort was about to fall when Gul-i-Bihisht 
suddenly fell illand died. Her son, Shahin, took the army in hand and tried 
to overpower the besieged like his mother. But Kanar Deo now saw that the 
Emperor’s anger was inevitable and determined to make a desperate struggle. 
He collected all his men, came out of the fort and gave battle. As chance would 
have it, Shahin and Kanar Deo came face to face and Shahin was killed. The 
other amirs, unable to continue the struggle, retreated a few stages.”’ 

The main facts, the raising of the siege and the retreat of the amirs, are 
thus the same in the two books. As for the story of Gul-i-Bihisht, it must be, 
as suggested by Dr. Hodivala (Studies in Indo-Moslem History, p. 52), regarded 
as a late invention, designed to cover up the disgrace of Alauddin’s army in 
retiring discomfited from before the walls of Jalor. It is first found in Tdrikh- 
1-Alfi, a history composed as late as 1585 A.D. 


45. Kdnhadadeprabandha, IV, 1c6-109. 

46. He was the reducer of both Jaisalmer and Siwana. For his appoint- 
ment to the post see Firishta’s History as well as the Kanhadadeprabandha, IV, 45. 

47. Kdnhadadeprabandha, IV; 115-121. 
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K Anhadadeva recalled Maladeva and Viramadeva to Jalor. 
‘The former was sent out again to operate against the Khaljis ; 
but Viramadeva stayed on to assist his father.44 Kamaluddin 
also duly reached the walls of the fort and began its siege in 
right earnest. He neither permitted anything to be moved 
into the fort, nor anything to be moved out of it, hoping thereby 
to starve the garrison into surrender*®. New reinforcements also 
continued to pour in from Delhi, in spite of Maladeva’s haras- 
sing tactics, which KamA@luddin just disregarded®® and Alauddin 
stopped after a while by moving against him with an army from 
Delhi, and forcing him to retreat to Vanadra.5! The only 
success that Kanhadadeva could claim during this phase of the 
siege was the destruction of a Khalji outpost at Uddalapura, 
a suburb of Jalor.°? 


For some time the conditions inside the fort were pretty 
bad. The water in its tanks was drying up ; the stoek of fresh 
provisions also was running low. Timely rains and the mahdjanas’ 
offer to replenish any stores that might go bad averted the 
danger®? and once more the surrender of the fort seemed as far 
as ever. 


But where force failed, treachery succeeded. Lured on by 
the rosy dreams of being made the ruler of Jalor on its reduc- 
tion by the Khaljis, Bika, a Dahiya Rajput, took the Muslims 
in by an unfrequented and difficult path which the defenders, 
believing that the enemy would never know about it, had left 
undefended and unmanned. The traitor did not indeed live on 
to profit by his treachery; he was slain by his own wife, Hiradevi, 
who lost no time in reporting the matter to Kanhadadeva.™ 
But the fate of the fort was now sealed ; it was no longer the 
impregnable fortress that had baffled so far all the ingenuity of 
_Alauddin’s commanders. 

Kanhadadeva’s sdémantas, Kandhal, Jait Ulicha, Jait Devada, 


48. Kdnhadadeprabandha, IV, 121, 142-3. 
49. Ibid., 149. 

50. Jbid., IV, 45. 

51. Ibid., 165-170. 

52. Ibid., 152-162. 

53. Ibid., 122-140. 

54. Ibid., 181-206, 
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Lin Karan Molhan, Arjun Badaval, and many others equally 
devoted and brave, though perhaps a little less prominent, 
sacrificed their lives in a vain effort to dislodge the enemy.®® On 
the fifth day the Muslims reached the temple of Kanhasvami, 
and the rumour went about that they wanted to destroy it. 
Kanhadadeva’s brave queens had already consigned themselves 
to the flames of jauhar ;** now Kanhadadeva himself, along 
‘with his brave chiefs, prepared himself for the last fight in the 
right royal Rajput fashion. Fifty of them fell fighting round 
their master ; and last of all fell the brave Kanhadadeva, still 
believed by many merely to have disappeared and not to have 
died in his last battle against the Khaljis.*” 

Thus ended in V. 1371 theSonigara dynasty and the career 
of the last of its independent representatives,5® Kanhadadeva 
‘Chauhan. He was a man of character. On questions of prin- 
ciple he yielded to none. He must have been endowed, also 
with sterling qualities of leadership to have retained to the last, 
inspite of the privations brought on by a protracted siege, the 
loyalty of not only his own clansmen and Rajpits who had 
flocked to his standards but also of the civilians of his kingdoms. 
During the last phase of the siege, they offered him unstintingly 
all they had ; and when all defence was known to be hopeless 
1584 fires were lit in a single day, in which died women of all 
castes.5® As a general Kanhadadeva was not probably inferior 
to his Hindu contemporaries. To have kept fighting against 
Alauddin almost throughout his reign, in spite of his (Alaud- 
din’s) immense resources, was in itself a feat. None else equalled 
or surpassed it. Brave, intrepid to a degree, and sincerely religi- 
ous, Kanhadadeva represented Rajput chivalry at its best ; and 
it is no wonder that not long after his death he was deified and 
regarded as an avatdra of Visnu, the destroyer of the wicked 
and preserver of moral order. His failure was more of a society 
than an individual, of a society the members of which, with all 


55. Kdanhadadeprabandha, 207-250. 

56. Ibid., 228-249. 

57- See Nainsi’s Khyat, I, 153. 

58. If we except Kanhadadeva’s son, Viramadeva, who also is said to 
have ruled for at days. For the date of the fall of Jalor, see footnote 60. 

59. Kdanhadadeprabandha, IV, 231-233 and 242. 
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their personal virtues, had not the political sagacity to combine 
and defeat the designs of a power which was swallowing up 
piecemeal the whole of independent India. Kanhadadeva had. 
not that rare statesmanship which enables one to rise above the 
weaknesses and prejudices of one’s age, and become the founder 
of a new and better order. He was a great manin his own way; 
but we should have regarded him as much greater had he com- 
bined with Ranthambhor, Malwa or Gujarat and saved there- 
by his own independence and that of the rest of Hindu India.®° 


60. Date of the fall of Falor :— 

Firishta does not give any date, and Amir Khusrau omits even any 
mention of the fall of Jalor. According to the Kdnhadadeprabandha, the date 
of Kanhadadeva’s death was Wednesday, the 5th of the bright half of Vaisakha, 
V. 1368. Nainsi gives the same date. The actual date, however, was some- 
where in V. 1371, some time after the roth of the dark half of Jyestha, as prov- 
ed by the following extract from the Kharataragachchhapattavali :— 


at sratfageaqeameraaaar sterafagt fag: | aT 4 
TAT Loe save ate aqeat qo Aafag-yAa-aHa-WarfagTaqa- 
HAVHA-TATATaA-ATeaAAHa AHIMA Sra = seararayreaayy- 
wea: AIST: He: | 
TAT FTVGHAT AAT TTT: | 
For the reliability of the Kharataragachchhapat{dvali see my papers on the 
subject in JHQ., XI, p. 779 f. and XXVI, 223-231. 


The above extract shows also that the fall of the fort came rather un- 
expectedly. Till then life inside it was almost normal. 


APPENDIX F 


THE FEUDATORY CHAUHANS OF SATYAPURA 
(SANCHOR) 


Nainsi gives the following account of the conquest of Safichor 
by the Chauhans :—! 

*‘Safichor was originally under the Dahiya Rajpits. In the 
time of Vijayaraja Dahiya, Vijayasirnha, son of Alhana, ruled 
over Simhavada. For some reason or other Vijayaraja Dahiya’s 
nephew Mahiravana Vaghela turned against his uncle and 
going to Vijayasirnha Chauhan proposed the capture and equal 
division of Sadfichor between themselves. Vijayasimha agreed, 
and reaching Sajichor, on being invited by the Vaghela, killed 
the Dahiy4s and had himself proclaimed the ruler of the place 
on the 11th of the dark half of Phalguna, Sarmvat 1141. The 
Vaghela Mahiravana also was put to death’’. 

Thereafter is given the following genealogy :— 

Alhana? 


Vijayasi 
Padamsi 


Sobhrama 


| 
[ : . 
Salo’ Vikamsi Hapo 
Patto 


Vajranga‘ 
Nainsi’s account cannot obviously be accepted in its entirety. 
If Vijayasirhha was the great-grandfather of Salo, a con- 


1. Khydt, p. 172, Vol. I. 

2. Ibid. p. 173. The Marwari MS. of the Khyat with me gives the follow- 
ing additional names before Vijayasimha, (1) Lakhana, (2) Sohiya, (3) 
Mahirnddarava, (4) Anahala. 

3. He died fighting for Kanhadadeva at the time of the siege of Jalor 
by Alauddin Khalji (Nainsi’s note). 


4. He died fighting against Malik Mir who captured Safichor. He was 
a great Rajpit (Nainsi’s note). 
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temporary of Kanhadadeva, he could not possibly have been a 
son of Alhana of Nadol (c. 1205-1211), nor could he have 
captured Satyapura from the Dahiyas in V. 1141. Nainsi’s 
mistake, or rather of the bard who informed him, was perhaps 
due to his confusing Vijayasimha’s father Alhana, likely enough 
no more than a common Sonigara Rajpit, with Alhana, the 
ruler of Nadol. In V. 1051 Satyapura was under the Chaulu- 
kyas and there it seems to have remained till its capture by 
the Chauhans in Udayasimha’s reign.5 Vijayasimha was 
probably the leader of Udayasimha’s army which accomplished 
this feat. 

Pratapasimha’s Safichor Inscription of V. 1444 helps us in 
adding a few more details. According to it the order of succes- 
sion was :— 


Sobhita® 
| 
Salha? 
Vikramasimha 
Sangramasimha = Bhimasimha (elder brother) 
Pratapasimha = Kamalladevi® 


Sobhita of the above inscription is obviously identical with 
Sobhrama of the Khydt. Salha is the same as Salo. He was a 
valiant fighter, and was, as noted in the last chapter, killed 
fighting against the Khalji army after he had liberated the 
people taken captive at Srim4la. A little before his gallant 
fight and death, the Muslims had sacked Satyapura and des- 
troyed its temples.® Vikramasimha, the next ruler, finds a 
place in both the genealogies,*® though he is mentioned as 


5. See above, p. 167. 

6. According to the inscription, he was in the family of Laksmana of 
Naddiula. 

7. According to the inscription he liberated the residents of SrimAla 
from the captivity of the Turuskas. 

8. El, XI, pp. 65-67. 

g. Vividhatirthakalpa, p. 30. 

10, Nainsi’s Khyat I, p. 174. The account of the inscription is certainly 
the more reliable of the two. But the words “‘tasyatmajo”’ are a restoration 
by the editor. We do not know whether they could have been read also as 
*“‘tasyanujo”’ in which case the account would agree with that ofthe Khyadt. 
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Salha’s son in the inscription! and as his brother in the Khydt. 
The inscription omits Hapo probably because he was not in the 
direct line of succession. But that he did rule at Satyapura 
might be seen from the Kharataragachchhapattavali which refers 
to his sway there in V. 1391.11. His descendants were the 
masters of Sirachand in Nainsi’s time.?2 Bhima mentioned in 
the inscription as the elder brother of Sangramsimha was 
perhapsthe next ruler}, His nephew Pratapasirnha ruled at 
Saichor in V. 1444 and was married to Kamalladevi, a 
Paramara lady of the Umata section, who renovated the temple 
of Vagisvara at Safichor and granted for its worship one field 
and two pdilds from every maund of commodity reaching 
Safchor.44 Pratapasimha’s successor Vajranga is said to have 
lost Safichor in V. 1378. Malik Mir who captured it and slew 
Vajranga!5 cannot be identified. But Vajranga might itself 
have been a title of Arjuna known from a Dhamdhupura 
inscription of V. 1347. 


10a. In an inscription found at Dhandhupura (Sisrolu). 

11, p. 86, Called Ranaka Harip4la there. 

12, I, p. 173. 

13. The words of the inscription are WraTastear aararagst | 
‘This can mean either that he was the younger or the elder brother of 
Sangramasimha according to the way we analyse the compound. That the 
writer should go out of his way to mention a brother might mean that he was 
an elder brother, though not necessarily. 

14. See the donative portion of Pratapasimha’s inscription. 

15. Khyat, I, p. 174. 


CHAPTER XX 
DEORA CHAUHANS OF CHANDRAVATI AND ABU* 


The founder of the Devada line was Manavasimha, the 
elder son of Samarasimha of Jalor.! Udayasimha, as the abler 
of the two brothers succeeded to the throne, but Manavasimha 
appears to have been treated well and might have been assigned 
a small jagir by way of compensation.? His son, Pratapamalla, 
is described as “respected in the assemblies of rulers’’*, probably 
because he served well either his uncle Udayasimha, who lived 
on up to V. 1316, or his son and successor, Chachigadeva, whose 
last date is about V. 1339. 

According to the Sindha Inscription of V. 1319, Chachiga- 
deva delighted himself in felling the trembling Patuka.‘ This 
has been interpreted by Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar to mean that 
Chachigadeva defeated his cousin Pratapamalla. But consider- 
ing the fact that the relations between the Deora and Sonigara 
lines were, as indicated by the inscriptions of the former, 
cordial enough, it would be as already pointed out®, better to 
identify the ‘‘trembling Pdatuka’’ with the Paramara ruler, 
Pratapamalla of Chandravati and Abi during whose reign, 
Chachigadeva’s forces penetrated into the Aba territory up to 
Stindha and Sonepur.® 

Pratapamalla’s son, Vijada, known also as Dasasyandana or 
DaSaratha, probably laid the foundations of the Deora kingdom 
of the Abii area, first by operating as a captain of Chachiga- 
deva’s forces and later on by making new conquests on_his. 
own account. In the Dilwarda inscription of V. 1377, he is 
described as the lord of Marumandala.’ Shorn of its exaggera- 


*Included here to complete the account of the Early Chauhan Dynasties. 
1. See above, p. 166. 
2. The Deora inscriptions at Achalesvar and Vimala-vasahi. 
3. Bh tipdla-sadassu mdnyah, verse 19 of the Vimal-vasahi inscription 
of v. 1378. 
4. Chajichat-Patuka-pdtanatka-rasikdh, verse 50. 
5. See above, p. 176. 
6. See above, p. 177. 
7. Marusthali-mandalabhdimibharta. 
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tion, the epithet indicates, we think, the assumption of an 
independent position by Vijada. From Tonkra village of the 
old Sirohi State we have an inscription of a certain Vijada, 
dated in the (Vikrama) year 1232. He must obviously be 
different from Vijada Deora®, who came to the throne not 
earlier than V. 1340. 


By his queen, Namalladevi, Vijada had four sons, Lavanya- 
karna, Lundha, Laksmana and Linavarman.® Of these 
Lavanyakarna succeeded his father.!° 


During the life time of Lavanyakarna, the Chauhans were 
passing through one of the worst periods of their political 
existence. In V. 1367, the armies of Alauddin Khalji captured 
the Chauhan strongholds of Siwana and Sajfichor.!1 Four years 
later, Jalor also passed into Muslim hands, in spite of the 
gallant resistance put up by Kanhadadeva and his feudatories.}” 
Thousands of Chauhans must have as a result of these reverses 
sought refuge with Lavanyakarna, his small principality being 
the only island of safety in the sea of troubles that seemed to 
be engulfing the Chauhans everywhere. As the Achalesvara 
Inscription of V. 1377 states, ‘‘when the Asuras, i.e., the 
Muslims had destroyed the Ksatriyas, he devoted himself to 
the protection of his clansmen and their lands.’’!® 


And this influx of the Chauhans from elsewhere was not 
without some good effects as far as the Devad4s were concerned. 
It made them numerically strong enough to expand further ; 
and expansion was absolutely necessary, for the small princi- 
pality of Lavanyakarna could hardly be expected to contain 
and support the daily swelling numbers of the Chauhan 
refugees, who, uprooted from their lands in Rajasthan, naturally 


8. Dr. Ojha regarded it as an inscription of Vijada. But not only is 
the date inaccurate, there is no mention also of Vijada’s clan. 


g. Verses 22-23 of the Achalesvar Inscription of V. 1377. 

10. Dr. G.H. Ojba thought that Lavanyakarna pre-deceased his father. 
But this goes against the testimony of Lundha’s Achalesvar Inscription 
of V. 1377, according to which Lundha was preceded on the throne by 
Lavanyakarna (see verses 24 and 26). 

11, See above pp. 185 and 194. 

12, See above p. 191. 

13. Nite ksayam kgatravore’surairyah  svagotragopalapardyonobhut, verse 
25 of the Achalesvar inscription of V. 1377. 
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moved towards the fastnesses of the Aravalli hills and soon 
overwhelmed the Paramara principality of Chandravati and 
Abii, parts of which had been occupied by the Chauhans even 
as early as V. 1319. Pratapamalla Paramara ruled at Chandra- 
vati up to V. 1344.14 For his successor, Vikramasimha, how- 
ever, we have a solitary inscription at Barman} in the old 
Sirohi State dated in V. 1356. So the Abii area might have 
been conquered by the Chauhans somewhere between this 
year and V. 1372, the year of Lumbha’s Vimalvasahi inscrip- 
tions No. 1 and 2 ; and this period can be narrowed further 
by regarding the Chauhan influx, that followed the reverses of 
V.1367—1371, as the main cause of Chauhan expansionist 
activities. 


Nainsi gives the following account of the Chauhan _infiltra- 
tion and conquest :—?'® 

‘Formerly the Paramdrasruled at Aba. Rawal Kanhada- 
deva was then the ruler of Jalor. It was then that Devada 
Vijada’s sons, Jaswant, Samara, Lina, Lumbha, Lakha, and 
Tejsi settled down near the Siranwa hill, which is not far from 
Sirohi. They possessed no land. So they decided to capture 
Abi somehow. At that timea bard of the Paramaras came to 
them. They entertained him well, and he carried to the 
Paramara ruler of Abi the proposal that the Paramaras should 
marry the twenty-five daughters of the Chauhans. They 
agreed but desired one of the Chauhan brothers as a surety. 
Lina accompanied the bard in that capacity. He stayed with 
the Paramara chief and twenty-five Paramara bridegrooms set 
out to marry the Chauhan maidens with a small entourage. 
Twenty-five Chauhan youths disguised themselves as brides, and 
on receiving a set signal killed the twenty-five Paramara 
bridegrooms. The rest of the Paramaras, who were by that 
time under the influence of strong drinks, were easily done to 
death, and news was sent to Liina through a bard. As soon 
as he heard it, he told the Paramara chief that Abia belonged 
to the Chauhans and that he would kill him as his brothers 


14. See the Patnarayana inscription of Pratapamalla. 
15. ASI, WC., 1917, p. 72. 
16, Nainsi’ s Khyat, Hindi translation, I, pp. 120-123. 
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had killed the other Paramaras, This led to a fight in which 


both of them died. In the meanwhile the Chauhdans reached 
Abi and captured it.” 


In spite of its many inaccuracies, this account probably 
points to the following true facts :— 


1. That the Chauhans conquered Abi from the Paramfras. 
No Chauhan inscription states this fact explicitly. 


2. That the conquest probably took place at a period not 
very far removed from Kanhadadeva’s death in V. 137]. 


3. That Devadas were at that time almost landless, and 
it was absolutely necessary that they should conquer some 
territory and live on the income accruing from it. 

4. That though Vijada’s son Lavanyakarna died without 
Conquering Abi, his had most probably been the master mind 
that conceived the plan. It is also likely that both valour 
and stratagem played a part in the conquest of Abi. 


For lLavanyakarna’s younger brother and _ successor, 
Lumbha,?’ we have the following inscriptions:— _ 

1, Vimal Vasahi Inscription No. 1:—This is almost gone. 
Its date is the second day of the bright half of Jyestha, V. 
Samvat 1372. For the spiritual welfare of his parents, Vijada 
and Namalladevi, he passed on to the temple all the corn, 
clothes and money that he received from the shrines of Adi- 
natha and Neminatha.1® 

2. Vimal Vasahi Inscription No. 2:—This inscription also 
is in good condition. It is dated the 8th day of the dark 
half of V. Samvat 1372. It states that in the victorious reign of 
Lundhaka, Selahatha Linamaka decided from that very day 


17. He was known also as Lundha, Luntiga, Luntagiara, Luntigadeva, 
Luntakara and Liniga. Dr. F. Kielhorn and Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar are wrong 
in regarding Liniga as a name of Lavanyakarna, and Lumbha as a name of 
Linavarman. The Achalesvara Inscription states that Abi and Chandravatl 
were conquered by Lundha or Luntiga. The Dilw4ra Inscription has the 
same thing to say about Lumbha, proving thereby that Lumbha and Lundha 
were identical. Still more specific is the assertion of the Dilwara Inscrip- 
tion to the effect that Liniga was known as Lundha on account of destroy- 
ing his enemies and as Lumbha by reason of watering the creeper of his 
fame with the tears of his enemies’ wives. 


18. Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar is mistaken in putting the inscription in 
V. 1373. 
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not to have any corn, money, cloth etc. from the gods Adi- 
natha and Neminatha.!® 

3. Vimal Vasahi Inscription No. 3:—This record is dated, 
the Ist day of the dark half of Chaitra V. Samvat 1373, and 
records the decision of the grdmikas of Dilvada not to have the 
tax of 24 drammas from the priests of Adinatha and Nemi- 
natha.,?° 

4, Achaleévara (Abi) Inscription:—Its verses 3-19 deal 
with the Chauhans of Nadol and Jalor from whom the Deoras 
of Abii were descended. Five verses have been devoted to the 
Deora line from Manavasimha to Lundha. The five verses that 
follow tell us of the repair of the sabhdmandapa of Achaleévara 
by Lundha, the setting up the statues of himself and his queen 
in front of Achalesvara and the grant of the village, Hethumji, 
to the temple. The date of the inscription is the 8th day of 
the bright half of Vaisakha, V. Samvat 1377, in the victorious 
reign of Mahdrajakula Lundhagara,?} 

These inscriptions give us a fairly good idea of the charac- 
ter and policy of Lumbha. He obviously was no mere con- 
queror. He knew also the princely art of winning the hearts of 
his newly conquered subjects and conciliating every section of 
society. Under the Paramaras, the Jains most probably had 
to pay a number of vexatious pilgrim taxes. By foregoing them 
he won over the extremely influential Jain community to his 
side. He spent also money on the temple of Achalesvara, being 
most probably a Saiva by religious conviction. He could thus 
claim, if he desired, to be a defender of the two great reli- 
gions of India, then reeling under the terrible blows dealt by 
Alauddin Khalji. He may have been famous also for his justice, 
for this alone justifies his being called ‘‘the spring season to 
that mountain called the way of justice.’’?? 

For Lumbha’s successor, Tejasimha, we have three inscrip- 
tions. Of these the first, dated in V. 1378, shows that Teja- 
simha had been associated with his father’s administrative 


10, Bhandarkar’s List of North Indian Inscriptions, No. 669, wrongly 
puts it as an Achalesvar Inscription. 

20. Published in the Prdchina-Jaina-lekha-sandoha. 

21, Summarised here from Dr. G.H. Ojha’s transcript. 


a2, raTaAnt -feraft-weare: 
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work along with his brother Tihunaka.?* The third inscription 
dated in V. 1393 gives his last date. Like Lumbha, Tejasirnha 
may have been a Saiva. But he made over to the temple of 
Vasistha the three villages of Jhabata, Jyaluli and Tejala- 
pura,” and thus probably won over for his dynasty the support 
of not only the Jainas and Saivas but also the Vaisnavas.?5 
Tejasimha was succeeded by Kanhadadeva either late in 
V. 1393 or V. 1394. We have at the Vasistha temple, Abi, an 
inscription of his reign, dated in V. 1394, recording the grant 
of the village Viravada by the Deora Tihunaka.26 The second 
Inscription is on the statue of Kanhadadeva in the Achaleévara 
temple and is dated in (Vikrama) Samvat 1400.27 Kanhadadeva 


was thus probably a Saiva, though he may have patronised 
other sects also. 


Samantasimha may have been the next ruler. From the 
Vasistha temple inscription we learn that he granted the 
villages of Luhuli, Chhapuli and Kiranathala to the Vasistha 
temple.?8 Tradition, as recorded by Forbes, makes him 
Kanhadadeva’s successor, though he is mentioned neither by 
Nainsi nor the Badavdas of Sirohi. 

Samantasimha was succeeded by Ranamalla whose son and 
successor, Sivabhana, founded the town of Sivapuri in V. 
1462.?® It now lies in ruins.%° 


The reign of Sivabhana’s successor, Sahasramalla or Saisa- 
mala, saw many ups and downs. His energetic policy led to the 
extension of the Deora dominions in the western direction, and 
like a true viyigisu, he went on from the annexation of one 
small territory to the other. But very soon he had to contend 
with rulers, equally able and ambitious and with much greater 
resources. Gujarat, Malwa and Mewar were at the time the 
three great states contending for supremacy in Western and 


23. Published in the Jaina-sildlekha-sandoha. 
24. El, IX, p. 82. 
25. On the basis of Dr. G.H. Ojha’s transcript. 


26. On the basis of Dr.G.H. Ojha’s transcript. This Tihunaka may 
be Tejasirmha’s brother. 


27. From Dr. Ojha’s transcript. 

28. Ibid. 

29. Dr. G.H. Ojha’s History of Sirohi. 

30. Two miles from the town of Sirohi. 
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Central India, and the Deords, even if they wished, could not 
have remained out of the orbit of their ambition. At some time 
before V. 1509, Maharana Kumbha of Mewar made himself 
master of Abi, and Chandravati also became so indefensible 
that Sahasmal transferred his capital to Sirohi, which he 
founded on the 2nd day of the bright half of Vaisakha, V. 
1482 (1425 A.D.). Thus towards the end of the fifteenth 
century of the Vikrama era, the Deora kingdom of Chandra- 
vati and Abi became transformed into the kingdom of Sirohi 
and the MDeoras continued to rule there up to the time 


their State was amalgamated in Rajasthan in the middle of 
the present century.*! 


31. For a little more detailed account of the Deords see my paper, 
Chandravati evam Abi ke Devade Chauhan published in the Rdjasthana Bharati, 
I, Part 4, pp. 1-9. 


APPENDIX G 


SOME CHAUHAN INSCRIPTIONS 
(<) Narhad Inscription of Vigraharaja IV’s 
Reign : 1215 


. WNT TIT LVLN TAT TAT OX 

Wal ATTRA ey-Sa 

. tt atrreaga-freen-Ta— 

. Tree (:) ears Ta: 

. TOASATRH-AETT NTU T-F- 

. Ceacaiag fragasegasy 3. 

. Sayre (a) at faorer w(t) carat 
, [eer] HTUaTayT poaeee 


@eeeene 


. wafer uk Tate arse Yarra-aTeMist Aer feat AHAE- 

RAHAT: | CAAA atee UAT a-a wor afer fy- 

J an: aft ara | aaentagarteatearat seca: | 
°(qzfa? jaferara: qfaetira: 1 at at quctfaartor HaT- 


Faery: 

Larjedis:” strargare eft afrate: stor) fat Teterfeg 
d- 

.. Tat a: araga: Feat: ui freer gatas qaqr- 
fey | aaa: FLAT: FaRSaia: Mtedtfa: wfc: year- 
. ALR?) arrd ead fraargeat Fa: ul We AeTeTTATETAT 
_ ret ‘afer: aafraregrreata et ueyu as [°° Ferg] ofr 
Jc oferta aged qa catrat dex faragarcqere- 
ware 7°" fZ- 


. QT@dts: was most probably preceded by <fare. 
2. The word obviously is @TTfTH. 


' @ precedes q. But its ATAT js gone. 
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12, Rs wadioarea § fafarrcardforeat ye atat aa 
Sirreaq arrefat:: fra ae- 

13, mt Reed: SYM: | MATTE TT TT HTH 
Ut fret foroopar i carat Fe. 

14, «ot farrey fagrat goa goreter rarta fay qreat Ter fala J 

fat un seafret aft axcant a (2?) % gare 

15. ...89 Tereaterftaaqer: | wea aATaTAE: FTITY: Tak. 
fae 4 Awad Fn geaarafa- 

16. fran’ Fa qesaeaaiacaia casas: | eaters sitfad- 
qCTAeT aa TATA HEPACTAA- 

17, HEL URKU aerate arferedtefeareaatiqary | Acat- 
mien fafrat aera <atTaT UR faa 

18. “Ro adits: areqeft areaterehoea arareaitad- 
BRAT araihra: wefeat 

19, eaetarit frttfsa:: srmtica qerara: Tey areata fA 
Te | aeat ala) 

20. i TT...ST MIU MAMA AHO sibel 

Ql. RATATAT: HLATHITAT: UAV ATarT A: Tye’ 

22. [alirtiretrafeararararh: | tannery °° 

23. ...4 Sad waa dar frees arferrealy 

6.24... Cafe araetrrare farat asi 

25. OT foroopyTa THAT 

26. aratrentta [arar? J: 

27, suber eareadt afer [earqarare at) feat uv 

28. -anare feat rat feafa ar: 

99, °°°'CR TTS ss 


4. The word is 4h. 


5. The word is @atqat. 


6. The line is largely illegible. It may have contained the name of the 
author of the saftey. <TH may be a part of TSH TCH 
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qfea 


3) 


») 


9? 


(iti) A Nandnd Copper-plate registering the grants of Asdrdja 


(v. 1173, 1171), Ratnapala, Sahanapala (v. 1192) 
and Alhana (v. 1205) (2nd Plate Only) 


¢ faartedtt olatladt gat-aterarar aerate: ae steers [7] 
eq aa saa 1 afra-cetfearatergeamt: sea: | Heer 
wt— 

2 frarat: ag ofa eaaralt] erraearq wea gor: oT 
ASTM AT aTeTCAT: | TTT TI Barat: 

R ara: wae as Tea TMT WAT Meare 
wa: srtereaea [a] Fagearat Tee: 1 

¥ weave oaratect [for] feagearnt:acHarich: = aarera 
eHrarereaaea Ft free ft daererda-fararfaetay feret- 

x auatatee wocafy afeafaraey fad weerep-ge- 
at [at] fe [#:] feagesrort | caataterst a arefrrerq 
Fagearrny aya 

& carat wgreao aifeaea adarg(z)seeq: ul gar aft Waa 
cava fryeat aeanerd: ea-dfecury [7] wea- 
ATAT 

9 wereeern = Thar atara-aafeaa: weet: carat Weerwyor 1. 
wa wet faret-atersl-saett-carat-atlaredt-mraedt | 
a (a? java wae 1 arerfaa sttarer (aY) 1 

s uwp-afsare: | arefre wetcfaare: aire afarc-ga- 
fefaat [a:] frevatst-aretta-acaee HATA AeAT- 
atara FY Wareear: 

& sl-Tarraert AAT TATAMTT: 2 TANF Yoo WaT | 
wag ¢¢0 3 aan afe fr lala aegreonfirca- 
att aTTU- 


90 Wa Hc asaAseT Tea: Ul Aereae-artaeteeqT fh 


qaaeacneaacaa (aT) at: TerHers Taarisara- 


22 Ta TaAH tl T eHatarasrararamiaera t fear t 


SeMST Aes | area | avaatie welt: TH: Waat Tp 
sta xFaT- 


22 Ut Maan ceqhatiadt z Yoo aeTaMEaa fa(q)ata- 


Qo 


R8 


<S 


3 
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amt aafrcarqart: wdeq: i wera AAT Wok TT 

ate 2o aq- 

rat errata spares Hehe alfaryarar qatar cern- 

andar: fresacdttara: caarar- 

Taal aaaate: Tareleereat F(a) Marca: WTC: 

rate fatafafsrera araq afetaar + aati 

maa Hee ahaa: eaa-HgaTaite Tear (ar) 

at aR araear ara yah araq Freeax- 

Werder: 1 ay Hafae-fateaene ‘ara ay + oTeafa 

wear yas gsqarat Hacer weft AleTear: 

safearaaraea «a alarrafega: sisal «aay «= woeaTaT: 

Hacer «ost wrt weer adaiafergeqmn seat 

saat feqcat- 

ASCH ATAHNAA UTAH STATA a Tera ey ATCA: 

ampere: Ted: At aeeetarastearat at area- 

alealt ara sft gt age arerdear aatei ofedtaart 

Fahy A BAT WN Ara LER alas afe x waraag ata 

By Neraaga Hat OAT aes: a SaTete 

Ta WAT AarATATA aaaTA-Heftaa alias arare [Ata 

qattarfent araasiieat ara areafeacat aft | frgee- 

aay Te- 

ct warts a ated: un oat Frgediacey: af} qaereac- 

ATSN-TWAAL-ASAAM ARAL TaAT AT TET: ATAT II 

MAT WRK WK ale YR (HW) ARUAAMN aregnsay sv 

AaTATTA a HEHTHy ATTA 1 Arete | aaa 

(far) qearrt wats | 

war: Fara warhrg st TAT: | TAT AeA TAT. .. fara: 

Tea: | TMT Mega asa yea Fare a see 
rT 
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(iv) The Nanand Grant of Alhana, A Feudatory of 
Kumdarapdla Chaulukya V. 1219 and 1220 


The copper plate grant published here was discovered in 
1936. When I went to Ajmer the same year in connection with 
the present thesis the late Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Gaurishankar 
Hirachand Ojha was kind enough not only to show it to me but 
also to help me in deciphering it. He had discovered the grant 
at a village named Nan4néa,! about three miles from Bhagwanpur 
Railway Station on the Western Railway, which passes through 
Gujrat and Rajasthan and links the two. This village was the 
findspot of another copper plate grant of Kumarapala, published 
by Dr. Ojha in ABORI, XXIII 

The script used is Nagari. Excepting the prose portion 
giving the date, the name of the Chaulukya overlord, Kumara- 
pala, his capital Anahilapataka, details about donations, and a 
few words more, the record is in good Sanskrit verse. As regards 
orthography, the sign of anusvdra is mostly used, though at 
places, the nasal is also employed. A consonant following r is 
not unoften doubled. Pristhamdatrds have been used. 

The grant is issued from Anahilapataka and is dated 
Monday, the 3rd day of the dark half of Pausa V. 1219 (26th 
November, 1162. A.D.) in the Rémardjya of Mahdrdjadhiraja 
Kumiarapiala, the vanquisher of the ruler of Sakambhari, while 
‘Yas odhavala was in charge of the affairs of the State, secular as 
well as religious. 

The genealogy of the donor, the Chahamana ruler, Alhana, 


begins with line five of plate I and can be tabulated as 
follows :— 


Anahila, who destroyed many rulers; 
. (Jendu) raja (?) in the Saptasata kingdom, the ‘mine 
of horses’’; 

7. Asaraja, who by the orders of his overlord, Siddharaja 
went to fight at Dhara. Its ruler, Naravarman, shut himself be- 
hind the walls of his fort as soon as he saw Asaraja; 


1. Laksmana in the Chahamana family ; 
2. Sohi (Sobhita) ; 

3. Baliraja at Naddila; 

4. Mahindra; 

5. 

6 


1. Rajasthan Museum Report, 1937, Sri Om Prakash M.A.,drew my 
attention to the notice of this grant in the report. 
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8. Alhana, son of Asaraja and Delhanadevi, who saved 
the big army of the Gurjara King from extermination by slay- 
ing the Abhira (?) chiefs, and also the ruler of Dhara; 

9. Prince Kelhana. 

Lines 16—23 of Plate I give the following genealogy of 
Alhana’s maternal grandfather :— 

_1l. Dhihada; 

Haradatta, the ruler of Vishnudvara; 

Kumiarapala; 

Kirtipala at Devavardhanapura; 

Haripala, the brother of No. 4, of whom even the Ham- 
mira was afraid. Out of his fear the Turuska horses, even. 
though afflicted with thirst, did not dare to drink water. 

A brother of Kumarapala, No. 3 above, was the nripati Rudra- 
pala, the lord of Sarasvata bhétala, whose daughter, Delhana- 
devika, was the mother of Alhana Chahamana. 

The details of donations begin with line 9 of Plate II. 
Alhana granted to the god Tripurusadeva the balddhipabhavya 
(the cess due to the balddhipa) of the village Nandana. This 
had so far been appropriated by ‘merciless’ rulers every year, 
even though the village revenues were being enjoyed by Tri- 
purusadeva. Similarly he granted the balddhipadbhavya of the 
village Bhitalavataka, then being enjoyed by Chandalesvara, to. 
that very god. To the image of Gauri set up in the garbhagrha 
of Chandalesvara by Queen Sankaradevi, he assigned 4 drammas 
from the customs house for her daily offerings. 

The record up to this point was written by Kheladitya. To. 
it there is an addendum in smaller letters, written by Tha. 
(kkura) Sridhara, specifying the grant of three ‘ploughs’ of land 
by Alhana to Tripurusadeva from the village Chamundi. This 
grant is dated Thursday, the 11th day of the bright half of 
Asadha, V. 1220. 

Of the places mentioned in the grant Anahilapataka is the 
present Patan, 25N. 70E. Naddila is Nadol of Western Rajas- 
than, 25 N. 72E. Saptasata was the term used for the Chaha- 
mana kingdom of which Nadol was the capital. Dhara (present 
Dhara) was capital of the Paramaras of Malwa. Sarasvata- 
bhitala may be some territory lying on the banks of the river 
Sarasvati of Northern Gujarat. Visnudvara looks like Haridwar, 


Aw 
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though it is difficult to be sure on this point; other geogra- 
phical names in the record are Devavardhanapura, Nan dana, 
Bhitalavataka and Camvodi. As the last three of these were 
obviously under Alhana who had been restored to the kingdom 
of Nadol sometime between V. 1216 and 1218, it may be 
assumed that they were in the modern Jodhpur division of 
Rajasthan which includes all the territory once ruled over by 
the Chahamanas of Nadol. I am not sure of the location of 
Devavardhanapura. 

The record is of considerable historical interest. So far the 

last known date for Alhana was V. 1218. The present record 
takes his reign upto V. 1220 in which year he was succeeded 
by Kelhana. From Kirtipala’s grant of V. 1218, Alhana is 
known to have defeated the Saurastrikas. The present record 
supplies the additional information that he slew the ruler of 
Dhara, an adversary of the Gurjara ruler. We have perhaps to 
identify this ruler with Ballala, though the credit of slaying 
him has been assigned also to Yagodhavala Paramara of Abi 
by the Yejahpdlaprafasti and to some Brahmana soldiers by the 
Duyasrayakdvya of Hemachandra. 
We know from the Sindha Inscription that Alhana’s father, 
Asaraja rendered meritorious service in Jayasimha Siddharaja’s 
Malwa campaign. From the present record, it appears that 
Naravarman Param§ara, though defeated, did not lose Malwa. 
Driven into the fort of Dhara by the combined forces of Jaya- 
simha Siddharaja and his feudatories, he stood the siege 
with success, for otherwise the record would have claimed 
that Asaraja captured the Paramara capital. 

Interesting also is the reference to Haripala, a cousin of 
Alhana’s mother, Delhanadevi, as Hammirasankdkarah, i.e. as 
one who inspired terror in the heart of the Hammira. That 
‘Hammira’ here stands for the word ‘Amir’ is made obvious by 
the further statement that due to Haripala’s fear the Turuska 
horses did not drink water in spite of being extremely thirsty. 
Ihave identified elsewhere this Hammira with Ibrahim of 
Ghazna who, according to Firishta, raided India and reached 
the western coast of the country. 

Of the words used in the record, balddhipabhdvya needs some 
explanation. It appears from inscriptions of Western Rajasthan 
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and Gujarat that rulers and feudal chiefs regarded themselves 
as entitled to a number of minor cesses, besides their share in 
the land produce and customs duties. These cesses, called 
Gbhavyas, accrued to them on account of their real or supposed 
services as balddhipas and taldras etc. and could be realised 
even from villages given away in charity. 


TEXT 
Plate | 


Line 1. [Wt Faq] Wwe aN UHlafaaafasy a Teale 3 aA | 


Z- 

» 2 BFE mMrAariga (ares varcsrsusey feaarsataa:] 
AMAPACTAT UAUST F- 

» 3 CN rte cattrcrda carfreratearter i 


TaTaT- 
» 4 [SX] Wt Aerattracsrrygga: | TSA AT WSAATT HATTA 1 
are wafad are aad 
i faeaa TOT WW HcayT ae Tawa T P a : ; 


fare vet farraraa 
» 6 sttrerenrmrryafacyleamaaaye: uo aay aye 
aig) ASEH - 


» 7. ferenqafeeat oat aelet ag: aorate agtafrcr- 
fae: Lattareagtear]east eat aa a- 
» 8 Vrcafadt 1 agent feeds = [sedenitan 


» «9. feed forester AH a agyTAtTeTIMAIAIISa Hey 
mreafeqaragoar ayaa fer- 

» 10. aRraTet: ae [eT] Ta: TRATS AE YN te 
TATAAZAMAL ATATTLATHL 


» Ll. Terrac  astaere: ater La) goer 1 TapTa (fer) 
aTaaerqalesretast: a fe | ATT 


1. The compound is obscure. Does it mean GmRaheadd AT- 
HoT fact: Het wea AA a: | 
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y 12. 


2. 
3. 


usagatay carreras! frerat aerat afar: 
Hareqrata: | a[zelA- 


armrasac [fra] sfssarafaa: dr mfasiusaaar 


yaa areaad (ar) | z[eeat] A aTTdH- 

ASAAMAH A TLAAT ALATA TACHA LST TTT: 
TFMAFATATTL**] 

SNS: ara serrerafarhrrsarqeay [ S ] Leary: | 
iar frfargeea- 

aera tartare [A] set zat 
qaraaegasd: farfar- 


at HoT a erafaat alee gett aye Gad?) Tears 


feqca SUCH: 


SATAN «Ms fapgreatead  feqaqdeayrarrs: | 


gears fafa faaao- 
ude | at: Taceearaaafaedsrrererarese:? Ul 


wf (qa) a [Re] aadtfaercaaiione: 1 aeqa- 


wag eaagagqe] Aratia- 


| orearhrat at Las) ceeaearaat aerenat Wt | TMT 


etearaara fates seAtearar- 


. ee aladtear a aot] qeemqtat: de aaa wat 


a] et RATT ATT: *” -afetraait- 


. feearafeag wreacfe: aadeardar: 1 aeareaa- 


TTA: srofirat sft 1 a 


. wat fe aeradt sfafedt ata ater aati area acer 


efaafa wats searasharaart | ar- 


. qecaryrdiantadt aratiagafrar i acgaer aRgeqaica 


yon afeea falter aar- 


. Lever] cafea fafa ateorcafactiea 1 wate sarq- 


waters: shreenrea- 


Some words are omitted here. 
The text seems to be defective. Perhaps we may read THT 
WATER: | 


Line 1. 


>? 


28. 


12. 


13. 
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mat (at) o aen aafeafte fated aitaaeafce i aratfa- 


fafadsasaa- 
e stafaacaal oat woearcfasaaatfaeanra- 
Plate 2 
asraty: | atachear mcaaaaascatrarat «<faaraat 
WATT NTT ATH: TA: F- 


. feat afa i Sardar: arreeeTytle: | fafarrafa 


saree [Hr] TTTT] 1 


oar agar mara dilatles: carat faae- 


andar free art frst 


. Tear aaa ait Frget aaa (ca) Tarad: se des- 


ATTA THAT TAT TT: TITAT- 
aaedadear-aaraageigs: agsary sated qATay 
wear FT car Pat | ae aT 


. eI agar queysarran* qearsceann adrafant att 


frate oa un Hedagfereaar-s 


Ja qeraey ararat: frat: crea a anaticarat dqaa 


TSA | AITAAC A | AacTATayT 


UTAH TATA HTT GHATS | TATA TGIAATT 


fafaraaerarafaaal aérafaxat 9- 


. foraafa | oferter a wae: aHTTTAUT: Arata (Fea) 


TeySaTy TASAATAAATATMAT | WTA- 


. caren aey AERA ascar Tela Tar sease fe aarfaa- 


(q)sararaed TafrsHr: | weaTeceTtaae- 


. at aeareearaata Heard fareuaafatatr eaeradt 


war Ul Canfas: HATTA TeHARATTTHTLC 

ot aha: warie at ral castateqrarfaart wate Fat 
qa AA Tells al At: | AGE WKAA Way: F- 
frarat ul TIT A Marea Ws AleaTaeH- 
mae sa faarat- 


4. WRTA®F is the same as Trefaa ‘waving a light before a divine 
image’. 
5. The text here is defective. 
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14. 
15. 


23. 


24. 


aq sarifagar waar stredaarateary seatate 1 
SRR MRC RC CIC CCC OME COLL ECC LADUE UTS 
wey 


J Uait afew arafianta sfefenteiafad yer 


a ae 


. SPATS RAT REATRACATS: | A AeaTHaTea Taq THT- 


ata: | afar at- 


ee frerenfer aaaet: darfeerarara at at TareTataeaeet 


aaa wfasq- 


aR) caer gecrcritacedrda ara: ¥ atarefrea- 


CIRC EC 


. areafa aerqar i AAred areares: = sTAeegMNTTA: | 


aria trael- 


Ge raged ferry wa i meres STTSTYTT: | 


gat fa- 


, fad ae Garfacay (aa) MAA? 1 Eft Taq’ VRRo ATES 


afe 2¢ qefar taeq 9[fa] 
caraarafy fatageyeara ararstaraafaaeara (q) at 
Cm] aes weohaa-ferrm aerersnfira- 
alracereat geared ocadiardar aeaa wea | 
fafaafas So stat u (1) TAU: 1 A 
(v) A Fragmentary Nadol Family Grant 
asta & alarat a ow afosa aranfyag 
FAT TEAM ATATT (aT ATT Fey 2) 
H wafea it H Aat faereacay t-: 
afea fraamreata ofaared... 
sTeaaqaat (g] ecaadt sea wos aar 
fr:adtsea atte- 
gaat amy fare a: 
pene ferret fat Bt: HAT 
TA FAIA AAT WTA AHTHATS | 
TET ACU ATACaT- 


6. From qqT Z (p. 212) the letters are bold and in a different hand. 


From aad to the end of the epigraph, letters are again small. 


3. 
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distshieigiec de wreqe waft 1 
TARAIA TUITATACA AHArAIeT TU- 

% aay: 
qartifatafsed: HALT: TaTITAT AVA | 
a[--] aca fest: oftqat aeatera: aaar 
TTT fore TATA THAT 

xy —aret—aofaa: qafta: acamart: aha: 
Tig: MTA: TaiHagay: aAtRersesaraac: 
facarnt saaracnaqal fa (sty * 


waaay sat aaralanasttrarrtacairay 
arse farqre: afart: aa- 

9 fad: aaa: | 
aaa faa aaae ateat fasting 
armeanerthaad ea Tt: HAT tl 
aeararfacyedaaigar smeasaraiteac: 

s oa: afaaaina: qaata: aariaa: ayer: 
aeqeerreraTa) TATA AY 
ATA AaTaTea ete: AAA - 

g AIST: II 
aearg aaa Tofsafrases: 
afiraraafgat cracatas: | 
aeartera: fraaaree dra zar- 
qarnarerttatea ae- 

20 q il 
aeateranreda-attasta safer Tat 
arifarenaasaaieal CATHIE: | 
aTdaeg aTkaat WaT TeqsA AeA 


afer cara ox “fg” TAT HT THAT FZ | 
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qfea 2° Aaaa catfaad fofat a aaa gafaq 
at fad faa(a) areal yee attexardt @ a: 
» = BR sie da mereré gard aehid fated: 
area Aeradearaasttear Ages 
sll SU Sakai ld ae wos: UI 
»n §2w 
AATATT TA SAY iiviciniieil fa(fa) tay (at) aa: 
wrt aafratisat waa Aa ofasoras 
Scat aataary Hetaare atat faq ser: 
» =%® HAT: | 
Bear Srarfearsy aed AeT WA, TT a 
fa: acaaal aq Aatefaw: Ha: 1 
ATATATS SATH ATATHTATA AeA: 
ys at (ar) ea- 


TEATS TAT HAT HACIA TaTAITT 11 
TAT TAT: Tas aT: 1 
aITeay WT-AA-TT ST TT- 

n && WAT ASH 
aTararea-ureaa  farfearerarareer 
sv [era] fea [ofa] aerate sraifeararaz 
array fafarearcata [a] T° 

» 29 3eaq fades: Tears: [fxr 
OTieral HT WTA TCTT TA: 1 
waaeaT TAHATAATA faAar] ASAT TAT Frat 
aset astra [7] FT 

» 8S Sf feat arero asfear: | 
afer Cesarfray [er] Tat aca sore: 
wa waaaftegar ware: srg: feafe a safe 
TAMA TAY TH U- 

n Xe ST UTA TT: | 
wrararent Agihreaqcaat faraaearara 1 


Xo 


oe 


<< 


X3 
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WATTS AACA AeA SAaT | 
an yfearfaran trad: 1 


att Tee ad Waar [ea] feat gar: i 
ats arya aat fH [vatt] aa war afsaa: 
afeaq WieTaTaT eoceece 

Wat: BAT: WA | 
Us TATSHAATAT TAT TOT HAT: 
wey geq wena: ferfaya: aan farfetat: 1 
araate aaa aa- 


qearqraneaarsttd Te: Te: TATA 
earmarte aera UfaTaaal Seal TEoHHAT | 
HIATT THA Tq - 

wt: dafeed: aaa: 11 
qaTaet A iA Asada FT 
T: ea THAT: WHT: WaT ee a 
ATAT-MEATL: AU: a 


Ve ee 


<4 


wane areata eat F TH TA (7) 11 
aad araaae HektTArHes 
arat o [fat]- 

TC TAT AS“ ASHHAHT | 
qatfaaed crane J eoritafroriart 
ratfeary faad Terra Waar HAT 1 


PART II 


CHAUHAN ADMINISTRATION 
AND LIFE IN THE CHAUHAN 
DOMINIONS 


CHAPTER XXI 
CGHAUHAN INSTITUTIONS : CIVIL AND MILITARY 


We have no books like the Kaufiliya ArthaSastra, Sukranitisdra, 
or the Ain-i-Akbari dealing specifically or in general with the 
administration and administrative problems of the Chauhan 
kingdoms and their neighbours. Consequently we have to glean 
the necessary details from Chauhan inscriptions and literary 
sources like the Kharataragachchhapattavali, the Lalita-Vigrahardja- 
nataka, the Kadnhadadeprabandha, and the Lekhapaddhati,' all of 
them good enough in their own way no doubt, but none of 
them sufficient to give us the complete picture that we should 
like to have. 

The ruler. In the Chauhan dominions, as elsewhere in the 
Indian kingdoms of the period, the ruler formed the keystone 
of the administrative arch. Legally he was an absolute monarch, 
the head of the civil as well as military administration, with his 
powers circumscribed, indeed by the will of the overlord, if he 
had any. Poets and scholars described him as divine, sometimes 
even identifying him either with Visnu himself or one of his 
famous avatdras. The Siwalik Pillar Inscription (V. 1220) hints 
at Vigraharaja IV’s identity with Visnu;? the Prthvirdjavijaya 
calls him an amfa® of Madhudvisa.4 To the writer of the Hansi 
Inscription (V. 1226) Prthviraja II is, undoubtedly, Rama’; 
the Prthvirdjavijaya gives the same honour to his cousin, Prth- 


1. The paddhati deals in the main with the institutions of the empire of 
Gujarat which included at times the Chauhan kingdoms of Nadol and Jalor 
and was almost throughout in relations of enmity or friendship with the 
Chauhan empire of Sakambhari. 

XR. TE at garlaAea wad: areata areifae- 

Fartearagafag: fey wary ars a frarfac: 
(2nd inscription, verse 2) 

VI, 33. Amsa=a secondary incarnation. 

“Enemy of Madbu’’, a name of Visnu. 


4. Geattreat Aare Tatat aaa fear 
(line 14) 


> 09 
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viraja III.® Both, Nainsi’s Khydt and the Kanhadadeprabandha, 
regard Kanhadadeva of Jalor as an avatdra of Krsna or Goku- 
lanatha ; and his enemy, Alauddin Khalji as some demon re- 
born to avenge his previous discomfitures.? A natural corollary 
of such suppositions, that on their death the rulers got merged 
into the divinities they represented, was also not unknown.® 

But this ascription of divine character to the rulers did not 
mean that they were to rule arbitrarily. They were divine, if 
their conduct was above reproach; they were avataras of Visnu, 
if they upheld the established moral and social order and fought 
against its enemies. Vigraharaja IV tried to turn Northern 
India into a real Aryavarta;® he could ‘not tolerate any insult 
to Indian sacred places, gods and Brahmanas.!° Similar was 
also the role played by the other rulers regarded as divine in 
some way or other. They were divine because of their divine 
function. When one overstepped dharma, Indian writers consign- 
ed the ruler to hell, in spite of his royalty."! 

Another check on the autocratic tendencies of a ruler was 
supplied by the established usage that a ruler should consult 
his ministers on all important matters of policy, internal as well 
as external. The Lalita-Vigraharaja shows Vigraharaja IV taking 
counsel with the mantrin, Sridhara, and the Sendpati (?) Sirmha- 
bala before proceeding against the Hammira. Prthviraja III’s 
decisions were influenced by Kadamabavasa; Kanhadadeva’s 
were mostly those of the King-in-Council.!2 A_ third check, 
that of local usage and local government, also operated as 
strongly in Rajasthan as in other parts of India. ‘“The self- 
governing groups’’, as remarked by Dr. R.K. Mookerji, ‘“‘upon 


6. I, 33; VI, 35 and 47; VII, 5; VIII, 10; TX, 32-3 etc. 
4, See above the account of Kanhadadevaand Kadnhadadeprabandha, III 
V.v. 215-220 and IV, 219-220, 
8. See PV. VIII, 77-78; Kanhadadeprabandha, 1V, 293. 
g. See above, p. 70; footnote 38. 
10, See above, p. 60; footnote 32. 
11. See for instance, 


qqMTAHATT Te aaa Fra Feorq 
qataacraaiita amt aerated i 


(PV., VIII, 741) 
12. Kdnhadadeprabandha, 1, 32; III, 131; IV, 55, etc. 
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which the State was founded formed a vast subterranean demo- 
cracy limiting the absolutism of the sovereign at the top.’’!8 

When a ruler overrode any of these salutary checks, as was 
for instance done by Hammira towards the end of his reign, there 
was serious disaffection. Jagaddeva, the parricide, could not 
rule long, because his heinous crime shocked public conscience. 
On the other hand, Kanhadadeva retained to the last the 
affections of his people, on account of his being one with them 
in their prejudices as well as aspirations. 

The early rulers of Sakambhari called themselves bhipas, 
nrpas, and mahardjas.14 But from the time of Prthviraja I onwards, 
they are styled Paramabhattadraka-Mahdrdjadhirdja-Paramesvara. 
This new title reflects a great increase in their power. Prthvi- 
raja III had the additional title, Bhdratefuara, because he aspired 
to the overlordship of the whole of Northern India.!® Balana 
deva of Ranthambhor was a mere gadhapatii.e., the owner of a 
fort,'® and Hammira, though described as a diguijayin by Naya 

chandra Siri, did not claim any title higher than nrpa,1’ rather 
a non-commital appellation used also by the Chauhan rulers of 
Dholpur and Rayabaddiya. Bhartrvaddha II of Broach must 
have been a little higher in the feudal scale. He was a Parama 
mahesvara-samadhigatapaitchamahasabda-mahdsdmantadhipati i.e, a 
feudatory chief of the first order entitled to the five mahdfabdas."® 
The highest title of the rulers of Nadol and Jalor was Mahdrdja- 
dhirdja.1® Indraraja of the Pratapgarh branch was a mere 
mahdsamanta, and Sangramasimha of Broach remained 
a mahdmandalesvara, even though he claimed to be independent 
of the Yadavas of Devagiri as well as the Chaulukyas of Guja- 
rat), probably, because his immediate predecessors had recog- 
nised the Paramaras of Malwa as their overlords. 

The Yuvaraja and other members of the royal family. 


13. Chandragupta, Maurya, ist edition , p. 84. 

14. See the Harsa inscription of v. 1030. 

15. PV, X1,8. 

16. See his Manglan4 inscription, 1A., 1912, pp. 85-88. 

17. See his Balvan inscription as well as the Hammiramahakavya, 

18. See above the account of the Chauhins of Bhrgukachchha. 

19. Kelhana is once called also Maharajadhiraja Paramesvara Jham- 
vera inscription, JASB., 1916, pp. 103-4. But he does not have the imperial 
title Paramabhattaraka even in this record. 
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Next in importance to the ruler stood the Yuvardja. He was mostly 
but not always the king’s eldest son.?® Many Chauhan inscriptions 
combine the name of the Yuvardaja with that of the ruler, showing 
thereby the high estimation in which the public held the heir- 
apparent’s office.2! Yuvardja Kelhana shared with his father the 
privilege of granting and confirming jdgirs.22 Kanhadadeva, 
though merely a Yuvardja up to V. 1262, so far overhadowed his 
father in ability and influence, that even the achievements of his 
father’s reign were ascribed to him by later generations.*? If the 
ruler considered himself unfit or was, for any reason, disinclined 
to carry on the work of government, he could abdicate in favour 
of the Yuvardja. Ajayaraja of Sakambhari, for instance, retired 
to the Puskara forest after putting Arnoraja on the throne.*4 
The motive might have been to have on the throne someone 
energetic enough to deal with the increasing frequency and fero- 
city of Ghaznavite raids. Jaitrasimha of Ranthambhor, similarly, 
went away to a hermitage on the Chambal. An incurable dis- 
ease, perhaps leprosy, rendered the abdication necessary. 

The inscriptions of Asaraja and Kelhana show their younger 
sons taking an important part in admunistration.®> But it is 
difficult to generalise from these particular instances. And equally 
difficult it is to speak of the power wielded by the Chauhan 
queens in general. Some of them were influential enough. Aja- 
yaraja’s queen, Somalladevi, had coins of her own.** Chandana’s 
queen, Rudrani, was a person of some consequence.?’ But mostly 
we hear of queens only in connection with donations and chari- 
ties or jauhar fires. 

Regents. Minor kings had not any great chance in that 


20. Hammira, for instance, was not the eldest son of Jaitrasimha. In 
the neighbouring kingdom of Chandravati, Prahladana was the Yuvardjo, even 
though his brother Dharavarsa had a son named Somasimha. 

21. See for instance the Sevadi stone-inscription of Asvaraja, the Sevadi 
inscription of Katudeva, and the Jalor inscription of Samantasimha (£/, XI, 
pp. 29, 31 and 61 respectively). 

22, See the Nadol plates of Rajaputra Kirtipala (E/, IX, p. 66 f.) 

23. See above, p. 180, 

24. See above, p. 47. 

25. See above, p. 154,157. 

26. See above, p. 46. 

27, See above, p. 31. 
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turbulent age. Generally they were passed over in favour of 
someone better qualified to rule. But in a few cases there were 
regencies. Jojalla, the rdjyachintaka, a maternal uncle of Samara- 
sinha, may have been a regent.?® Vagbhata, the younger 
brother of Prahladana of Ranthambhor, supervised the kingdom 
for his nephew, Viranarayana, during his minority.*® The admi- 
nistration of the regent, Karpiradevi, won the deserved enco- 
mium of Jayanaka.*° 
The royal court. A splendid court generally surrounded the 
ruler. On being divested of its exaggerations and verbosity, 
the contemporary account of Prthviraja III’s court in the 
Kharataragachchhapattdvalt shows that it was mainly composed of 
ministers, mahdmandalefvaras, simantas, warriors of well-recog- 
nised merit, pandits, poets, bards, musicians and courtesans.*! 
‘The Hall of Audience was paved with stone of high quality, 
strewn with fragrant flowers, and overspread by a rich canopy 
of blue cloth, with pendants ending in strings of pearls. Here 
the ruler took counsel on public matters; and here were judged 
not merely the claims of ordinary litigants but also of religious 
and literary disputants, the ruler in the latter case being 
largely guided by the advice of his court pandits and poets. 
‘The entrance to it was regulated by pratihdras; and everyone, 
whatever his caste or religion, could have access to the ruler.*? 


Ministry. In his transaction of the business of the State, 
the ruler naturally had to seek the assistance of a number of 
ministers whose number and importance might have differed 
according to the size of the State and the ruler they advised. 
On the basis of available evidence, we have the following list of 
Chauhan ministers. 


28. See above, p. 165, 166 

29. See above, p. 119. 

30. See above, p. 80, footnote 5. 

31. See p. 28. 

32. Lalita-Vigraharaja, line 32 of the inscription, JA, XX, p. 201 ff. PV., 
XI, 6-7. 

Another good description of a Chauhan ruler’s darbdr is to be found in 
Padmanabha’s Kanha dadeprabandha, which in spite of the comparative lateness 
of its composition, appears in this case to have given a true picture of the Jalor 
court. Perhaps the successors of Kanhadadeva, at the court of one of whom 
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(1) Mahdmantrin or Mahdmdtya. The Mahdmantrin was in 
charge of the royal seals, exercised general supervision over all 
departments, specially revenue, and generally was the most 
trusted and influential member of the ministry.*3 Of Vigraha- 
raja’s | Mahadmantrins we know two, Sridhara and rdjaputra 
Sallaksanapala**, Prthviraja III’s chief adviser, Kadambavasa, 
held the title Mandalefvara, which fact indicates perhaps the 
assignment of some territories to him either by way of salary 
or to support his dignity®®, Of the Mahdmdtyas of Nadol, 
Laksmidhara held the post in V. 1218 in the reign of Alhana. 
Balhana was a Mahdmétya in V.1249, in Kelhana’s reign. 
Yasovira and Jaita Devada are names famous in the history of 
jJalor; and the career of the notorious Dharmasirhha shows 
that the Chief Minister, though a creature of his master’s will, 
could by his policy and cunning encompass the ruin of a 
State. 36 


Padmanabha flourished, kept up the old state, in spite of the decline of their 
power. 
The description is as follows:— 


ayia ageayiant Ta carat | fared ws Be 
ayqaal Sara ateat we oheafe set oe 1 weremafaerse sregsst 
TA TA Faq SE Raat aT ae Taniear Sz | Arca aT ats araat 
BIL TAT Ais ST Aceh SE LATE, Aa, AY, HE, WAH, TAY, Teg, 
great Tiare 1 TAA GOTTA THT TAA BE l TAT WITT 
ufsrent oe ofsat eye oft aide wet ater fers ara BE I 
arta aredy aria sift ofes aig aval arate | ofaaecar 
Ararat ware aft SE aerat aca HHL wet aa faat waa aa 
yfac gaaee aft anergy BE Tea wa aftai we 1 aTat aH fag 
qTft gx BX | MAKAASA TATA, AAT, Asis, ATT, FATT, 
qHeIS a, WHAE Aareil, ead, arxetar sata gefa qeq BE I 

(Kanha dadeprabandha, Bhatauli, Pariststa ) 

33. The chief departments were Srikarana, Vyayakarana, mandapikd-karana, 


and Kosthika (See the Lekhapaddhati, G.O.S. for further details). 
34. See respectively the Lalita-Vigrahardja-ndtaka and the Siwdlik Pillar 


Inscription of V. 1220, 

35. Orit may be that he wasa Wanita in his own right as a here- 
ditary ruler of certain territories. 

36. See above, pp. 127 ff. 
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(2) Sendpati or Dandandyaka. Next in importance to the 
Chief Minister was the Sendpati or Dandandyaka. We have 
already mentioned Vigraharaja IV’s Commander-in-chief, 
Simhabala.*’ During Prthviraja III’s minority, the post was 
probably held by Bhuvanaikamalla Chedi.3® Later on perhaps 
the Sendpatt was Skanda.?® Directly under the Sendpati were 
Sddhanikas and Dussddhyas or Dussddhasddhanikas or cavalry 
commanders*® and balddhipas or officers in charge of the 
military stationed in outposts and towns;41 and the whole 
administration was controlled by a department, the balddhi- 
karana, stationed at the capital and supervised not only perhaps 
by the Sendpati alone but also the ruler. 

(3) Sdndhivigrahika. He was, as_ the word signifies, a 
Minister for Peace and War. But in addition to this, his chief 
function, he was required to draft royal charters and despat- 
ches.4? Sdndhivigrahika Kheladitya is mentioned in the Kiradi 
Inscription of Alhana*? and Ojha Grant 2.44 


(4) Minister in charge of Poets and Pandits. The Prthvirdjavijaya 


37. See above, p. 69. 

38. See PV, IX, 86-88. . 

39. Mentioned as Dandandyaka and Senddhipati in the Viruddhavidhi- 
vidhvamsa of Laksmidhara. 

40. The word, Sddhanika, is the same as modern Sdhni. For Dussddhya 
and Dussddhasddhanika see respectively the Harsa inscription (V. 1030), and 
the Sevadi Plates of Ratnapala. 

41. See Katukar4ja’s inscription (EJ, XI, p. 30 ff.) and Jhamvra inscrip- 
tion of Mahdrdjoputra Gajasimha (JPASB, XII, p. 102 f.) 


42. Thisis the role assigned to him also by the Mitaksard on the Yajfiaval- 
kyasmrti, I, 319:— | 


afafamearad Ff Waa Tas: | 
rag al aatfaseea frags UHIAA | 
Generally good scholars were appointed to this post. Visvanatha, 
the writer of the Sdhityadarpana, for instance, was a Sdndhivigrahika, The 
Prabandhachintéamani mentions a good grammarian as asdndhivigrahika of Vigraha- 
rajalV. The great Bengali scholar, Bhavadeva, and his grandfather, Adideva, 
similarly were sdndhivigrahikas. Much earlier we find Harisena, the composer 
of the Allahabad prasasti of Samudragupta as a sandhivigrahika, a fact proving 
that the appointnrent of good scholars as sdndhivigrahikas is a well-established 
tradition of the Indian people. 
43. EI, XII, pp. 44 ff. 
44. For the Grant see Appendix, pp. 210-213 
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mentions one Padmanabha as a minister whose duty consisted 
in calling conferences of learned people and who was also in 
charge of their reception.46 This new post, a unique one in 
Indian history, might have been created in the reign of the 
Kavibandhava Vigraharaja IV, though later it fell in some 
abeyance. 

(5) Pauranika. Under Hammira of Ranthambhor we find 
also an amdatya called, Paurdnika,*® who like the Purohita of an 
earlier period may mainly have been in charge of religious 
affairs. We do not know the designation given to this officer in 
our other Chauhan kingdoms. Maybe it kept up the old 
designation. 

The ministry’s function was largely advisory; the last word 
always lay with the King. Vigraharaja IV, for instance, 
rejected the advice of Sridhara, and Arnoraja that of his old 
and experienced ministers. But during emergencies. the 
ministers could and did exercise a good deal of authority. When 
Prthviraja II died without leaving any son, the ministers 
brought over Somesvara from Gujarat and put him on the 
throne of Ajmer. On his death, they made the widowed queen, 
Karpiradevi, the regent for her minor son, Prithviraja III, 
and helped her to administer successfully the affairs of the 
kingdom, in spite of hostile neighbours on almost every side.4? 

Other Central Officials. The other central officials mentioned 
in the Chauhan inscriptions are :— 

(1) Dittaka. He conveyed the ruler’s sanction of a charter 
to local officials who then had the charter drawn up and 
delivered.*® 

(2) Purohita and Vydsa.:Either a Purohita or a Vyasa general- 
ly wasa ruler’s adviser in religious matters. Hammira’s 
Purohita was one Visvarupa.*® At Jalor Somachandra Vyasa 
occupied almost the position of a minister.°° 

(3) Pratihadra. The Pratihara (literally a  door-keeper) 

45. PV., XII, 58. 

46. EI, XIX, p. 52. Line 29 of the inscription. 

47. See above. p. 80. 

48. See CII, IIT, p. 100, footnote 3. 


49. Hammiramahdkavya, IX, 76. 


50. See the Kanhadadeprabandha. In almost every emergency, especially 
in those having even the slightest religious character, Somachandra Vyasa is 
mentioned as Kanhadadeva’s adviser. 
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regulated the people’s entrance to the King’s presence.®! 

(4) Bhandagadrika. A Bhandagarika had, during our period, 
come to occupy almost the position ofthe Kautilyan Sannidhatd. 
Hammira’s Bhaéndagarika, Jahada, was in charge of provisions 
as well as Hammira’s treasure.*? 

(5) Khadgagradha. A Khadgagraha was perhaps a body- 
guard or an Antarvamsika, the officer in charge of the Royal 
Household. Hammira’s natural brother, Bhoja, was a_ khadga- 
graha.* 

Chauhan inscriptions mention also the usual chdta-bhatas 
(regular and irregular soldiers)*4 and_ the ratha-hastyddi-niyogins 
(servants employed for elephants and chariots etc.). Accounts 
‘were maintained by an officer called Bahikddhtkrta,5> and 
though the name Aksapatalika (a head-keeper of accounts) is 
absent from the Chauhan records available to us, his presence 
in Chauhan dominions may be inferred from the records of the 
neighbouring kingdoms of Mewar and Gujarat. Bahikddhikrtas 
might have, like the Kautilyan Gdnanikyas, worked under the 
Aksapatalika.*® And then the Court may not have been also 
without its usual Rdja-vallabhas, or favourites. Tradition ascribes 
Chand Bardai a very high place in the counsels of Prthviraja 
III. The Prthvirdjavijaya assigns a similar role toa bard named 
Prthvibhata.*" 

Territorial administration. In Vigraharaja II’s reign, the 
kingdom of Sakambhari was divided into a number of visayas, 
of which the Harsa Inscription mentions the following :— 

1. Pattabaddhaka (modern Patauda in Sikar estate) 


51. Mentioned in the PY. as well as the drama, Lalitavigrahardja. 

52. Hammiramahdakavya, XIII, 194 and 136-138, 

53. Ibid... IX, 154. The title is found also in Ramganj copper-plate 
inscription of Isvaraghosa. 

54. The word Chata is interpreted by some. writers also as “the head of 
a pargana responsible for the internal management of a district, for the collec- 
tion of revenues and the apprehension of criminals, Bhatas, in that case, 
might be regarded as his employees, 

55. Chachigadeva’s Bhinmal inscription of V. 1333. 

56. See the Arthasdstra, Book II, Chapter 7. 

57. See PV, XII, He is extolled specially for his knowledge of Jtihdsa. 
For other officers probably included in the Chauhan courts see footnote 32 
p. 223. 
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2. Sarahakotta (modern Sargot in the Marot Division of 
the former Jodhpur State). 

3. Darbhakaksa (modern Dhakas in Sikar estate). 

4. Khattakipa (modern Khatu in the Sambhar Nizamat 
of the former Jodhpur State) 

3. Jayapura. 

These visayas were further subdivided into smaller groups, 
each one named after its chief village. One such group, for 
instance, was Tanakipaka-duvddasaka, t.e..a unit of which the 
chief village was Tanu or Tinakipaka. Bigger divisions like 
those of 84 villages also probably existed in Sapadalaksa.5§ 

With the expansion of the Sapadalaksa kingdom, there 
were some changes in the territorial set up. Besides the old 
territorial divisions, it now included subordinate States like 
Delhi and Marukotta, mandalas or units ruled over by 
Mandalesvaras, (who perhaps were descendants of the rulers 
subjugated by the Chauhans),5® and important frontier forts 
like Hansi, Samana, Kohram, Sarasvati and Tabarhindah. The 
forts had to be carefully manned and now and then further 
strengthened on account of the ever-present menace of Muslim 
invasions from the north-west. Not unoften we find them put 
under the ruler’s most trusted relations; Hansi, for instance, 
was under Prthviraja II’s uncle, Kelhana, in V. 122489, and a 
few years later under Hariraja, the younger brother of Prthvi- 
raja III.6! Village Unions continued, but we hear now also of 
pratijagaranakas**, which like the pargands of the Mughal period 
must have been important administrative units, standing some- 
where between the Visaya and the Village Union.® 

Epigraphs give us some insight also into the divisional 
administration of Nadol. We cannot say what it was in the 


58. Punapaksadeva ruled over Ratnapur 84. This group unit exists 
even now and may be presumed to have existedin Rajasthan before Punapaksa 
also. 

59. Kaimasa, for instance, was a Mandalesuara. So was Ranaka Tiaka 
at Vikramapura (V. 1236). 

60. See above, p. 74. 

61. Called Kumdrabhukti of Hariraja (Purdtonaprabandhosangraha) p. 86. 

62. See Appendix C, p. 107. 

63. For pargand as a unit of administration, see Dr. P. Saran’s Provinctal 
Government of the Mughals, p. 207. 
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earlier period of its history. But in the reign of Kelhana, we 
find the outposts of his kingdom governed by his sons 
and near relatives. Paladi was entrusted to his eldest son, 
Jayatsiha, Bamnera to Kumarasiha, Mandavyapura first to 
Simhavikrama (V. 1241) and then to Sodhaladeva (V. 1250), 
and Sanderaka to his queen, Jalhanadevi, who might have 
governed it through a deputy.§4 Perhaps only the central 
portion of the State was directly administered by Kelhana him- 
self. Such decentralisation, even ina small State like Nédol, 
could be held justified on account of the unsettled conditions 
of the period. It made every sdmanta and governor interested 
in the defence of the State; as a long-range policy it was 
certainly wrong, for it rendered the central government weak 
and encouraged fissiparous tendencies.® 

Feudal Proprietors. No small portion of the State, specially 
in Nadol and Jalor, was held by jagirdaérs, known variously as 
Thakuras, Ranakas, and Bhoktds, on the condition that they 
supplied either a certain quota of soldiers, mounted and 
unmounted, whenever required, or paid annually the sum 
fixed by the State.®* Non-fulfilment of the conditions entailed 
the confiscation of the estate which could take either the form 
ofits inclusion thereafter in the State territory or general 
orders to the tenants not to respect the Rdnaka’s authority.® 

The jagirdars or bhoktds, as we might preferably call them, 
had definite rights and duties. ‘They were entitled to the taxes, 
usually paid to the State,®§ they were in a restricted sense 
also the masters of the land. They could not however inter- 
fere with properties donated to Brahmanas and temples; nor 


64. See above the account of Kelhana, p. 157. 

65. It was, it might be noted, during the reign of Kelhana that his 
younger brother, Kirtipala, established the new kingdom of Jalor, instead of 
looking after the interests of the parent kingdom of Nadol and increasing its 
power. 

66. Seethe Lekhapaddhati, pp. 7 andg. The account of the jdgirddri system 
is based mainly on the Lekhopaddhati, partly because the feudal conditions in 
a neighbouring kingdom would have been not very dissimilar and partly also 
because they must have been practically identical in the Marwar area which 
for a considerable period was under Chaulukya suzerainty. 

67. Lekhapaddhati, pp. 23-24. 

68, For the taxes see below, pages 235 ff. 
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could they, without the previous sanction of the States, grant 
any new landsto them. In some of these jdgirs there were 
perhaps also peasants who had direct relations with the 
State.®° Doing military service was the jdgirdaér’s main duty. 
But they were required besides to put down minor distur- 
bances, to safeguard the highways passing through their 
territory, and to recover and return any articles that might 
be lost in the villages under their jurisdiction.?° During the 
period of frequent warfare that followed the Muslim occu- 
pation of a great part of Northern India by Muslims, central 
control must have lessened and the powers of the jdégirdars 
increased a good deal; even so much in some cases that chiefs 
like Sataladeva of Siwana may practically be regarded as in- 
dependent princes. 

Local Self-government. In villages, village unions,and towns, 
whether they were directly under a ruler or a feudal chief, 
considerable power lay in the hands of the people. They had 
a General Assembly, called the Mahdjana, which sanctioned 
new imposts, policed its charge,”! evidenced grants and held 
general discussions regarding local affairs and sometimes even 
state policies. Thdkura Rajadeva of Nadiiladagika, for instance, 
was permitted by the local Mahdjana assembly to collect certain 
cesses for the temple of the Jaina Tirthonkara, Mahavira.’”? It 
bore witness also to Rajadeva’s grant of 1 vimsopaka and two 
palikds to the temple of Adinatha in thesame year (V. 1200) .73 
The Banajards of the village, who as members of a floating 
population could not naturally participate in the proceedings 
of the Mahdjana, met separately to give a donation.” In V. 
1352, the adhikarins of Samantasimha at Bahadmer acted in the 
same way as Thdkura Rajadeva. They requested the sanction 
of the Mahdjana assembly, before levving for the gods, Vighna- 
mardana-Ksetrapala and Chamundardaja, either a paild or 10 
Bhimapriya vimfopakas from every incoming or outgoing caravan 


69. See the Lekhapaddhati, p. 7, line 26. 

70, Ibid.,p.7. Village pafchayats also had similar duties. See below. 
71, See below. 

72, P.C. Nahar, Jaina Inscriptions, Part I, p. 213 ff. 

73. El, XI, p. 41 f. 

74, IJbtd., p. 43. 
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exceeding 10 camels and 20 bullocks.”® Nearly 19 years later,in 
V. 1371, when the Jalor garrison faced starvation on account 
of the shortage of provisions in the royal stores and granaries, 
the Mahdjanas proposed to supply the daily necessaries and 
advised Kanhadadeva to continue the struggle against Alauddin 
Khalji.7® Kings respected the representative character of the 
Mahajanas;7’ influential people felt that it was an honour to be 
its leaders.78 

As an assembly consisting of all the adult members or even 
heads of families might have been too unwieldy for deliberative 
and specially executive work, the Mahdjanas probably dele- 
gated their functions either to their representatives or to 
Pattchakulas or Committees of Five, an institution which has 
come down to us from Mauryan or perhaps even pre-Mauryan 
times.?? An example of the first type is to be found in the Nadol 
Inscription of Mahdrdjadhirdja Rayapala’s reign (V. 1200), 
according to which the 8 wards of Dhdlop village,®° sent two 
representatives each and appointed one of them as Madhyaka, 
i.e., their chief. The signatures of these 16, who undertook to 
police the territory within their jurisdiction, were to be regarded 
as the signatures of sarvaloka (all the residents of Dhalop). But 
the summoning of such a representative body was perhaps 
necessary only when one needed the community’s sanction 
either to some new decree or some new impost, the usual village 
and town work being carried on by the other body we have 
referred to, i.e. the Pavichakula or Committee of Five. Its members 
were no mere village leaders recognised as such by the village 


75. Ibid., pp. 59 ff. 

76. Kdnhadadeprabandha, IV, verses 125-135. 

77. See the respectful terms used by Kumiarap&la Chaulukya for the 
Mahdjana of Anahillapattana:— 


Wy H gerdlaearg Aarraer frat: 
(Mohardjapardjaya, p. 53, last line). 

78. Balddhipa YaSodeva describes himself as 

Tat Farpreane eararaasiy: fea: 

(EI, XI, page 31). 
79. According to Megasthenes the city of Pataliputra was administered 
by a Board of 30 divided into six Committees of Five Members each. 

80. See El, XI, pp. 39-41. 
81, This seems to be the meaning suggested by the context. 
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alone. They had a definite standing and it is not unlikely that 
the State might have had some share in the final constitution of 
the Committee. ®? 

Chauhan inscriptions show the Pafichakulas taking cognisance 
only of grants to temples. That their activities actually might 
have been of a character, much more varied and extensive, can 
however be seen from contemporary records of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms as well the Lekhapaddhati which describes 
them as arbitrating between disputing parties, granting certi- 
ficates of sale and concessions to traders; farming out villages, 
collecting the State’s share of the revenue, and _ taking 
cognisance not merely of religious but also of secular grants, if 
made by private individuals.°3 With such important duties 
assigned to the Payichakulas in Gujarat, it would perhaps be 
wrong to assume that the jurisdiction and powers of their friends 
in the Chauhan dominions were far more limited. Those days 
it was custom that reigned supreme; and customs did not change 
from village to village or merely because of one village being in 
Sapadalaksa and the other, a neighbouring one, being in the 
empire or kingdom of Gujarat. 

' Official element in the countryside and towns was represented 
by Pattakilas, Baladhipas, Taldras, Selahathas, Raksakaras, Vahika- 
dhikrtas and Parigrahins, besides perhaps some other minor 
officers, whose names have not come down to us. Pattakila’s 
duties might have been similar to those of the modern Patel, a 
village official entrusted with the realization of the village 
revenue.®4 Balddhipa probably was a miltary officer put in 
charge of the Customs House or Mandapika and entitled to a 
certain share in its revenue known as the Balddhipabhdavya.®* 
The Mandapika being one of the best sources of revenue, it 


82. Mostly the Pafichakulas are mentioned as tanniyukla, i.e., appointed 
by the ruler whose name precedes the word, tanniyukta. 

83. See the Lekhapaddhati, pp. 8-9, 10, 12, 19, 33, 50,57 and JBBRAS, 
XV, p. 324. 

84. For Pattakilo see Ratnapala’s Plates of V. 1176. 

85. The name Balddhipa occurs mostly in relation to the Mandapika, See 
the Jhamvara Inscription of Kelhana’s reign, V. 1219. JPASB, XII. p.104. 
Lékhapaddhati, p. 14, gives four instances ofa Balddhipa with the Pa fchokula 
jn charge of a mandaptka. 
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must have been necessary to provide it with a posse of soldiers 
to prevent smuggling and enforce the various customs regu- 
lations which could not then have been more popular than they 
are now. The Taldra was a purddhyaksa or Nagararaksaka.®® It 
is obvious from the Prthvichandracharita of Manikya Suri that 
he acted as a police officer going about the city at night and 
arresting thieves.®? Like the Balddhipa he had hi share of 
revenue from the Customs House.®8 Selahatha or Salyahasta was 
mainly concerned with the countryside,?? and perhaps was a 
high executive and revenue officer put incharge of : Mahdsthdna 
or administrative centre.2° Vahikddhikrta was the village or town 
accountant,®! and the Raksdkara, the village or town watchman.??2 
Parigrahin®? may have been a Peshkar.** 

Police System. The Police System was in a large measure a 
part of the feudal and village administration. As already 
mentioned above, both jdgirdirs and village councils were 
required to detect crimes committed within their jurisdiction. 
The towns had their Taldras. For villages the State sometimes 


86, This is the explanation given by Trivikrama and Hemachandra. 
(See EJ, XI, p. 47). Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar’s explanation of it as an officer 
in,charge of the suburbs of a town (fala) does not seem to be right in view of 
the clear evidence of the Prthvichandracharita (Prachina-G drjarakdvya-sangraha, 
G.O.5., p. 105) The Kdnkadadeprabandha mentions Taldaras as Nogara-talaras. 

87. Amhe Taldra, karaum nagara-tani sara, p. 105. 

88. See EI, XI,p.46 f. Itisalso likely that the State might have levied 
talarabhduya as a general tax and the taldra may have been paid a certain fixed 
sum whatever its proceeds may have been (See the Mangrol Inscription, 
Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, Vol. I, p. 31, lines 11 & 20). 

89. Nagara Talara desa Selahuta (Kdnhadadeprobandha. 1V. 40) 

go. See the Sanchor inscription of Samantasimha, V. 1345 (£/, XI, 
p. 59). The Purdtanaprabandhasangraha mentions Salyahesta, Pratapasimha, 
who went to collect the tribute due to Prthviraja Chauhan (p. 86). The 
Prthvichandracharita (p. 128) puts the Selahatha immediately after the Mdnda- 
lika in its list of officers. When posted away from the capital, he stayed in 
Mahdasthanas like Nuddula, Satyapura etc., the term Mahdsthdna having here 
perhaps approximately the same sense as in the Kautiliya Arthasdstra. 

gt. See Chachigadeva’s Bhinmal inscription of V. 1333. 

g2. See Rayapala’s inscription of V. 1198 (Z/, XI, p. go). 

93. Mentioned in the Bijolia inscription of V. 1226. Sri A. K. Vyas. 
the editor of the record, translates the word as a ‘“‘revenue collector’. But 
the KP (p. 46) suggests a sense similar to that of the modern peshkar, 

94. See the last footnote. 
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appo nted Raksdkaras; but not unoften the duty of policing 
them was left to the villagers themselves, provided they agreed 
solemnly, like the villeges of Dhalop,®® to provide their own 
watchmen and to find out, in accordance with established 
customs and the Chaukadika system, the things that might be 
lo-t by door-keepers, ascetics,9® Wanajarakas, and soldiers®’ 
passing through their territory. If the articles were lost in the 
village itself, there could be no question of resorting to the 
Chaukadikad system; they had to be found by the villagers them- 
s lves. The state expected them to do this duty; none was to be 
freed from it, even if he offe-ed satydgraha.*® In return, no 
doubt the State allowed them one important concession; it did 
not ask them to supply weapons or money for policing the 
highways. 

This type of policing, the basic principle of which was local 
responsibility, was nothing new to India. It appears to have 
succeeded well in the Kautilyan State which required the lost 
goods to be restored by the Graémasvdmin, the Vivitddhyaksa, the 
Chorarajjuka or the Simdsvdmin (Arthasdstra, IV. 13) ; and is 
known to have succeeded equally well under Sher Shah and the 
Great Mughals. It succeeded, we might presume, no _ less in the 
Chauhan dominions. The Chaukadikapravaha, interpreted by 
Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, as the Pafichdyat System, may actually 
have been the relay of the Dak Chowki runners,!© the first 
institution of which is wrongly ascribed to Alauddin Khalji.1% 
With the help of such a relay alone the police could hope to 
capture a criminal who passed beyond the limits of a village or 
jagir after committing a crime. 


95. El. XI, p. 40. 

g6. Karpatikas. Apte’s translation of the term as ‘‘a caravan of pil- 
grims’’ would suit the context better. 

97. Bhattaputras, Dr.D.R. Bhandarkar translates the word as “‘bards’’. 
I prefer translating it as ‘‘soldiers’’, a use which is fairly well known. 

98. According to the inscription, one who committed suicide by star- 
vation because of being opposed to these regulations died a donkey’s death. 

gg. See lines 15-17 of the inscription. 

100. Police warders are even now known as Chowkidaras. The 
context in which the word has been used in the inscription clearly suggests 
the meaning. ‘‘a relay of Dak Chowki runners’’. 

rot. See Elliot. III, p. 293 ; Barni’s Tarikh-t-Firidzshahi. 
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Revenue. Chauhan inscriptions mention the following terms. 
connected with the revenue system of the period :— 

1. Taladrabhdvya, This, as already mentioned above, was the 
Taldra’s share of the revenue from the Customs House or Man- 
dapika. It perhaps either came directly to him or was collected 
by the State as an additional impost only a part of which was. 
paid over to him. As the ultimate guardian of the lives and 
property of townsmen, the State could, if it so desired, claim 
Taldrabhdvya for itself and pay a part of it as salary to the 
actual Taldra.}0? 

2. Selahathabhdvya. Like the Taldra, the Selahatha or Salya- 
hasta'°3 had his share of revenue from the Customs House. This. 
was known as Selahathdbhavya and might have been collected 
and paid like Talardbhavya. 

3. Balddhipabhavya. The Balddhipabhdvya was the share of 
the Customs revenue payable to the Balddhipa.'"4 

4, Dana or Customs Tax. Ddna, a shortened form perhaps of 
ddana, is almost the equivilent of the Kautalyan Sulka, and forms 
one of the most important sources of the Chauhan States’ reve- 
nue.?%The dbhdvyas or additional taxes for various services render- 
ed by the State to the community were all collected through the 
Déanamandapika ; and then the Mandapikd was also the means 
through which the ruler or the community itself provided for 
religious benefactions, benefactions sometimes comprehensive 
enough to include every economic good and to provide for even 
the costliest ceremonies.!% 


102. The Sanderav stone inscription of Kelhana reign suggests the 
first course (EJ, XI, p. 46). The M&angrol inscription of V. 1202 from the 
neighbouring kingdom of Gujarat shows that the second was the normal: 
system in a State with a strong centre. 

103. For the meaning of the word see above, p. 233. 

104. Jbid, See also JPASB., XII, p. ro2ff. 

105. See JPASB., X, p. 407. The term, ddna, occurs frequently 
in the Lekhapaddhati. For the collection of the dbhduyas see specially the Lekha- 
paddhati, pp. 8 and 14. 

106. Two examples, though not from the Chauhan dominions, may be 
cited, one from Hastikundi in Marwar and the other from Mangrol in Kathia- 
war. According to the first of these Vidagdha of Hastkundi granted (1) 
one rupee for each twenty loads carried for sale, (2) one rupee on each cart 
filled, (3) one karsa for a ghata at each oil-mill, (4) 13 challikas of betel-leaves 
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5. Addna. This looks like a variant of dana. But while dana 
had come to mean customs-tax, dddéna still had its old meaning, 
due. The Bhoktd, Rajadeva of Naddulai, for instance, had a 
certain sum due (dddna) on all the baskets coming on oxen to 
that town, and could transfer a share of it to others.1 

6. Laga.‘°8 The word might be translated as impost. It is 
still in common use in RAjasthan, and is contrasted with Bhdga, 
t.e., regular land-tax,!0° 

7. Atmapdila. The word occurs in the Nadlai Stone Inscrip- 
tion of Rayapala’s reign (EJ, XI, p. 37). It means the paila}?® 
due to the Bhoktd or jagirdar.11! The articles on which the pdila 
was due have not been specified. 

8. Talapada. The word is found in Alhanadeva’s Nadol 
Inscription of V, 12181'2 and Chachigadeva’s Bhinmal Inscrip- 
tion of V. 1332. Regarding it as synonymous with Svatala of the 
Valabhi inscriptions, Kielhorn renders the term.as “grounds.” 
Dr. U.N. Ghoshal’s meaning for it is ‘land fully assessed for 
revenue.’’!!3 As this Jatter meaning agrees with that given later 
on to it in Gujarat, it may be accepted. 

9. Halasadi. This probably was a tax calculated per plough 


by the Bhattas, (5) Rellakapellaka by the gamblers, (6) one ddhaka of wheat 
and barley from cach oraghattd, (7) five palas for peddo, (8) one vimsopaka 
for each bhara, (g) ten palas from each bhdra of articles such as cotton, copper, 
saffron, gum-resin, madder and so forth; and (10) one mdnaka from each 
drona of wheat, ming, barley, salt, radla, and such other objects as can be 
measured, 

Most of these imposts could obviously have been collected only through 
the Ddna-Mandapika. 

The Mangrol inscription (Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, II, No. 145) 
states expressly that the dues granted were to be collected through the Sulka- 
mandapikad. For details which are similar to those of Vidagdha’s inscrip- 
tion just cited, see the inscription itself. 

107. El., XI, p. 37. 

108, IJbid., pp. 59 f. 

109. cf. the Lekhapaddhati, p. 3. 

110. A-certain weight. See below, Chapter XXVI. 

111. Literally it means the pdild due to oneself. As it refers in the 
context to a Bhoktd, I have adopted the meaning given above. Incase of 
a Raja it would similarly mean the pdild due to the Rad. 

112. EI, IX, p. 63. 

113. Hindu Revenue System, p. 298. 
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and paid over like various dbhduyas to the Vahikddhikrta and the 
Chetaka stationed in a talapada-mandapikd.'14 A tax per plough 
was known in Mughal India as an dbwdab and evidently comes 
down from 3° the pre-Muslim period of our history. 

10. Dasabandha. Dasabandha, a tax of one-tenth (tithe) , 
was universal throughout Asia from the Jewish tithe to the dahiek 
(one in ten) of Persia, Central Asia and Muslim India.1!6 The 
DaSabandha, (mentioned in a Nadol Inscription of V.1200), 
from which Bhitala, a Karnata rdnaka, is said to have freed the 
dancing girls of Usapapattana served as an income-tax.!!7 

11. Devaddya. It is money or property donated for religious 
purposes. 

12. Dohalikd.48 It is a rent-free benefaction of land. 

13, Nidhdna. Dr. U.N. Ghoshal translates the term as “‘a 
kind of cess imposed on agricultural land.” But the Bamnera 
Grant of Kelhanadeva (V. 1223)1!® suggests articles like trea- 
suretrove. Numerous epigraphs and also drafts in the Lekhapad- 
dhati mention 44faeai7,! ° meaning thereby perhaps nine types 
of treasure to be found underground. 

14. Abhyantarasiddhi.21 It is the right to the mineral wealth 
in the interior of the earth. It was usual to pass iton to the 
donee along with the donated land. 

15. Rajakiya-bhoga.122, Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar translates the 
term as ‘‘the king’s personal property.’’!*3 According to Dr. U.N. 
Ghoshal, Bhoga means “‘periodical supplies of fruits, firewood, 


114. See Chachigadeva’s Bhinml inscription of V. 1332. 

118. Iam indebted for the information to Dr. J. N. Sarkar. 

116. For this information also I am indebted to Dr. Sarkar. 

117. The word DaSsabandha is used alsointhe Manusmyti, VIII, 107. 
It is also of frequent occurrence in the Arthasdstra in the sense of one-tenth. 
A very good example is the following from the Lekhapaddhat:: 


SSSaTSA Mat arqvsatSs Q Wey sFA ISTASA STAT: ahe- 
HATE BAAAeAeY SAT: ara ATA Yoo ISaaarfs gear: afract 
Tafa: | 


118. Bamncra Plate of Kelhana’s reign. EJ, XIII.p. 208. 
119. £/, XIII, p. 210. 


120. p.6. afa, WIHT, fata, freiq, etc. are perhaps some of these. 

121. See the Hansot Plates of Bhartrvaddha IT. 

122. See the Sanderav stone inscription of Kelhanadeva’s reign, El, 
XI, Pp. 47: ; , 

123. Ibid. 
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flowers and the like which the villagers had to furnish to the 
king.’’!24 As the Chauhan inscription, however, in which the 
term occurs, mentions one hAdel of yugandhari, t.e., as much jwdar 
as could be produced in land tilled by one plough, as a part 
of the rdjakiyabhoga due from Sanderav, we might, while rejecting 
Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar’s interpretation, amend also Dr. Ghoshal’s 
by saying that whatever the original nature of this impost might 
have been, the Chauhans included also cereals under it. Nor 
was bhoga used merely to give perquisites to local officers, as 
Dr. A.S. Altekar suggests,}*5 for the illustration before us shows 
a part of it being passed on to the temple of Mahavira. From 
a draft of the Lekhapaddhati which mentions 40 kalasis and 4 
mittakas of peas as bhoga, but provides sureties only for the pay- 
ment of other 7.e., non-bhoga dues from the village, the total of 
which came to 4,244 drammas,}2° it may further be inferred 
that bhoga was paid in kind and used locally. Its proceeds did 
not find a way to the royal treasury, even though its appropria- 
tion could be according to royal orders.}2? 

16. Udranga. The word occurs rarely in Chauhan inscrip- 
tions ; its only use thatI have been able to trace is in the Han- 
‘sot Plates of Bhartrvaddha II. Dr. Fleet and Dr. U.N. Ghoshal 
give it the meaning of ‘‘revenue imposed upon permanent 
tenants’’.128 But its actual meaning, as suggested by Dr. A.S. 
Altekar, may be land-tax and it may be synonymous with 
.bhdga or land-tax with which it is never used in inscriptions.}?° 

17. Upartkara. This word generally goes with Udraiga. 
Dr. Fleet and Dr. U.N. Ghoshal regard it as an impost levied 
on temporary tenants.!8° Dr. A.S. Altekar equates it with 
Bhoga. But both Uparikara and Bhoga are used together, in Kar- 


124, Hindu Revenue System, p. 290. 

125. The Rashtrakitas and their Times, p. 215. 

126. p. 9. 

127. Kautilya also mentions Bhoga very often. Ifthe character of the 
cess was the same under the Chauhans as in Kautilya’s time, it may have 
been: assessed from house to house. (Arthasdstra 11, 35. Ganapati Sastri’s 
edition, I, p. 347, lines 2-3.) 

128, Hindu Revenue System, p. 299. 

129. The Rashtrakiitas and their Times, p. 216. 

130. Ibid, 
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nadeva’s Nausari Plates of S. 996,!*! a fact which goes against 
their identity. We would rather equate sodrangah soparikarah 
with bhdga-ldga!®2, so well known to us even now. Uparikara was 
an additional impost, if the word be interpreted literally, and 
thus included Bhoga also. Its sphere was much more 
comprehensive than that of Bhoga. 

18. Danda. Of Danda or fines there could be many varieties. 
But in Chauhan inscriptions we find the mention of only a fine 
for the slaughter of animals on certain days of the month,133 
When farming out a village, it was usual for the overlord to 
reserve to himself the income from fines, even though the actual 
realization of the money was left to the farmer.1*4 

Obviously, we cannot have a systematic or satisfactory 
knowledge of the actual system of revenue and taxation in the 
Chauhan dominions on the basis of this imperfect and fragmen- 
tary information. All that we can say is that the people 
paid :— 

(¢) a land-tax, called variously udranga, bhadga and dani, to 
the ruler or to whomsoever he thought it fit to assign it;}%° 

(tz) customs tax or dana to the ruler or the bhokta; 

(117) various imposts, to be realised through the customs house 
or Sulka-mandapikad to Talaras, Selahathas, Baladhipas and the like 
either directly or through the State ; 

(tv) customary presents to either the master of the land or his 
official, with a view to being used locally ; 

(uv) cesses for temples ; 


30. afewg-a[Tal] 7: TaaTMarHe: TST: Aa He: 
TaAaaaaAa: 
(Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, Chaulukya Inscriptions, p. 23) 

132. For bhdga-lago, see above, p . 236. For reasons against accepting 
Dr. Ghoshal’s position see Dr. Altekar’s The Rashtrakiutas and their Times, pp. 
234-256, 

133. See the Kiradi inscription (V. 1209) of Alhanadeva and the 
Ratanpur inscription of Pinapaksadeva. 

134. See the Lekhopaddhati, pp. 12 and 16. 

135. Bhdga and dani are used in Chaulukya inscriptions and the Lekhae 
paddhati, It is very likely that these terms were in use in the Chauhan domi- 
nions also. It is only the paucity of Chauh4n village grants that prevents 
us from being certain on such points. 
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(vz) fines for contravening the orders of the State ; 
(vii) a part of their income in some cases.1!36 

Another source of revenue for the Chauhans of Sakambhari 
was the Sambhar Lake.!8? Mines and quarries also, of which 
there are many in Rajputana, must have yielded some revenue 
to the State, if not already made over along with the land to 
some donee or jadgirdar. Nor should we regard as_ inconsiderable 
the revenue derived from the digvijayas of rulers Jike Vigraha- 
raja II, Vigraharaja IV and Prthviraja III.13° It was perhaps 
the money derived from them that went to the beautification of 
Ajmer and the construction of grand Chauhan public works. 

A far more satisfactory account of the contemporary sour- 
ces of revenue can be had on the basis of Chaulukya inscriptions 
and the Lekhapaddhati, the system described in which was pro- 
bably current, at least in part, in the Chauhan principalities 
of Marwar. These bordered Gujarat and were for a long period 
subordinate to it. A few details from the Lekhapaddhatt would 
be found in an Appendix to this chapter. 

Judiciary. As regards the Chauhan judiciary, again, the 
details from our sources are meagre in the extreme. In the first 
instance the cases probably went to the Village Councils, which 
are probably the popular courts mentioned by the Arab travel- 
ler, Sulaiman.!89 The highest tribunal of justice, however, was 
the ruler who heard plaints of every type, original as well as 
appellate. This evidence at our disposal prevents us from agree- 
ing with Dr. Altekar’s conclusion that the ‘‘King’s Courts did not 
entertain any cases at first instance,’’!4° for the only instances of 
royal justice that we have fromthe Kharataragachchhapattavali of 
Jinapala and the Lekhapaddhati are of the people going direct to 
the Rajakula and requesting justice.'41_ The ruler gave no arbit- 

136. See for instance dasabonaha or 1/10 of the income realised from 


prostitutes. similarly oroghattas, ghanakas and barns had to pay a certain 
percentage to the royal treasury. 


137. PV. IV. 85. 

138. WVigraharaja’s digvijaya is said to have rendered karada the land 
between the Vindhyas and the Himalayas. Prthvirdja III looted the terri-. 
tories of the Chandellas in V. 1239. 

139. Sulaiman Saudagar, p. 81(Quoted by Dr. A.S. Altekar in RA.) 

140. The Rashtrokitas and their Times, p. 210. 

141. Kharotaragachchhopattavali. 

Lekhapaddhati, pp. 15, 16-18, 49-50. 
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rary judgment. He generally referred the matter to the Pandi- 
tas in the Dharmddhtkarana, who then called for documentary 
evidence and witnesses and, in the absence of these two, perhaps 
resorted also to ordeals.!42 From these, however, they exempted 
women, children, and weak, old and sickly persons.14* A Brah- 
mana accused was required to submit a gardabhapatra, i.e., a 
declaration to the effect that if he committed suicide on account 
of his dislike of the judge’s verdict, he died the death of a don- 
key or a chadndala. No blame was laid on the judges (Panditas 
of the Dharmadhikarana) or the ruler.44¢ Of the Chauhan records, 
Rayapala’s Nadol Inscription of V. 1198 provides the best ins- 
tance of such a gardabhapatra. 

Military System. That our rulers largely depended on 
irregular forces must have become obvious from our account of 
Jagirs, the holders of which were almost invariably required to 
serve the ruler at the capital with a number of footmen and 
horses and could be punished with the deprival of the jdgir in 
case they did not render the stipulated service.145 Traditions 
give Prthviraja III a hundred sdmantas or feudal lords; Firishta 
mentions one hundred and fifty rulers who fought under his 
banner.146¢ 

At the time of Vigraharaja IV’s advance against the 
Hammira, the Chauhan army is said to have consisted of 1,000 
elephants, 100,000 horsemen and 1,000,000 infantry.'*7 
Firishta’s most ‘‘authentic estimate’? of Prthviraja III’s army 
puts its strength at 300,000 horses and 3,000 elephants.14 

Elephants formed the most valued section of the army. 
Generals directed the battle from their backs and used them, 
as in the Mauryan and Mughal periods, to batter down the 
gates of forts. Like Kautilya, the Chauhan rulers and their 


142. fearefrarerd ox Tanta g afer: | 
arerara sat feet seater weit far: i 
(Ibid., p. 18) 
143. Jbid., p. 23, verses 1-4. 
144. Ibid., pp. 49-506 
145- See above, p. 229, 
146. TF., I, p. 1756 
147. Lalita-Vigrahardja inscription, lines 16-17; JA., XX, p. 201 ff. 
148. Tdrikh-i-Firishta, I, p. 17. 
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advisers probably, again, believed that the victory of Kings 
and destruction of an enemy’s army depended on elephants.!4° 

Cavalry, the next important arm of the army, appears to 
have received adequate attention from the Chauhans. 
Prthviraja III was a good cavalry leader. In a Chauhan 
inscription the Saptasatabhiimi, i.e., the kingdom of Nadol, is 
extolled as a mine of horses.45° Kanhadadeva’s raids on the 
Khalji army were, without any exception, carried out by his 
horsemen. In the second battle of Tarain, the use of cavalry 
gave some respite to the sore pressed Chauhan force. 
Numerically, infantry perhaps exceeded all the other arms. 
But from the slight mention it receives in most of our records, 
it appears to have sunk to an insignificant position. Chariots 
are there, but more as an ornamental feature than an essential 
part of the army.'®? Even nobles of Kanhadadeva Chauhan 
perhaps used them.15% 

The sandy nature of the country favoured camels as animals 
of transport.154 The Prthvirdjavyaya describes them also as 
carrying Chauhan colours in the march against Gudapura.}% 
The Pratiharas of Kanauj,!5* from whom perhaps the Chauhans 
inherited the usage, are known to have had a camel corps in 
their army. But as regards the system of fighting from their 
backs, it was an innovation due to the Persians and Durranis in 
the 18th century.” 

On the northern frontier of the Empire of Sapadalaksa as 


well as inside it-and their other kingdoms, the Chauhans had 
a number of strong forts like Hansi, Tabarhindah, Samana, 
Nagor, Mandor, Siwana, Jalor, Ajmer, Delhi, Nadol, Kohram, 
and Sirsa. Of these some fell easily into the hands of the 
Muslims, thanks to the demoralisation following the defeat of 


149. See the Arthosdstra, IT, 2, VII, Il, X, 4. 

150. See Ojha Grant, Appendix G (iv), p. 186. 

151. Tdrikh-i-Firishtd, 1. p. 176. 

152, See PV, X, 19. 

153. Kdanhadadeprabandha, p. 116. 

154. Even Kautilya recommends their -use in such tracts, Arthasastra 
IX, I. 

155. XX, X, 20. 
156. ED.,1, pp. 4 and 25. 
157. Iam indebted for the information to Dr. Jadu Nath Sarkar. 
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Prthviraja III in the second battle of Tardin. But the others 
were defended with the greatest skill and determination 
against the invaders’ onslaughts. The besieged led out frequent 
sorties, threw hot oil on the besiegers, and tried to set fire to 
the enemy’s towers by means of burning arrows.15§ They used 
also machines to bombard the enemy with stones.15* The 
thought of surrender was anathema to these brave Chauhan 
defenders; if fate went against them they would rather open 
the gates with their own hands, perform the. dreadful rite of 
Jjauhar, and rush out to kill and be killed.1®° It is, however, 
doubtful whether the Chauhans were equally good in their 
offensive action against forts. Muhammad Ghori_ captured 
Tabarhindah within a few days. Prthviraja III spent thirteen 
months before it. 

The higher ranks of the army led a comfortable life. Umb- 
rellas overspread the heads of officers; attendants waved 
chamaras, as their masters proceeded on their leisurely march 
against the enemy.?® Of barbarity, too, there was enough. 
Jayanaka describes in glowing term how Prthviraja III had 
the heads of his enemies strung into a garland to be hung 
across the gate of his capital, Ajmer; and of these enemies not 
a few were perhaps!®? his own relatives. The Bijolia Inscription, 
though the composition of Jaina yati, praises not merely 
Vigraharaja IV’s victories but also his burning and devasta- 
tion of hostile capitals,3§ 

In the Maurya period the Indian army was noted for its 
discipline. In Harsa’s reign we find the conditions very much 
different. The people knew that an army’s march through their 
territory meant destruction of their crops and property;?®4 and 
the conditions thereafter do not seem to have improved in any 
appreciable degree. Even the most well-laid plans of the 


158. See the Hammiramahdkdvya, XIII, 42-47. 

159. Called dhinklis in the Kanhadadeprabandha. | 

160. Read the accounts of the fall of Ranthambhor, Siw4na, Jalor etc. 

161, PV.,X, 15-17. Luxury in the Chauhan army was probably less 
after the fall of the Empire of Sapadalaksa. 

162, The ruler of Gudapura was Prthviraja III’s cousin, PV.,X, 38. 

163. Verse 21. 

164. Harsacharila, Nirnayasagar. edition, p. 208. 
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Chauhans sometimes miscarried, because feudal levies were 
after all feudal levies, quick to muster, quick at times also to 
strike,!®5 but incapable of sustained and concerted action for 
any long period. 

The defects of the Chauhan military machine are obvious 
enough. It was too loosely built to stand any heavy and un- 
expected strain. The Chauhan camp life, up to the fall of 
Prthviraja III, was too luxurious to be consistent with military 
efficiency; and the Chauhans relied too much on elephants, 
with the result that the other arms were comparatively neglect- 
ed. Though it isa bit doubtful whether any better system 
could have been devised in those days of continual fighting on 
the borders, which by itself gives rise to small chieftainships in 
a widely flung and loosely organised kingdom, one cannot help 
wishing that things had been otherwise, for undoubtedly it 
was the feudal character and weak structure of the Indian 
military system that was largely responsible for the downfall 
of the Chauhan monarchies of Rajasthan. 


165. Especially true of the post-Prthviraja period. 
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COURT OFFICIALS ACCORDING TO THE 


KANHADADEPRABANDHA 

The Kéanhadadeprabandha mentions the following court 
officials :-— 

(1) Amétyas. 

(2) Pradhdna, i.e., the Chief Minister. | 

(3) Samanta i.e., nobles in attendance at the Court. 

(4) Madndalikas, rulers of Mandalas or feudatory principali- 
ties. | 

(5) Sri-garands i.e..members of the Department of Income. 

(6) Vaya-garanas (Vyaya-karanikas), i.e.. members of the 


Department in charge of Expenditure. 


(7) 


Mukuta-vardhanas. 


(8) Arngalehas, perhaps attendants who massaged and put 
scents etc. on the ruler’s body. 


(9) 


Sahani, 


(19) 


Masdahani. Perhaps he is identical with Sddhanika or 


Tavari, The meaning is not clear to me. 
Bhandaris i.e., Bhandagarikas. These two are said to 
Kothdaris provide the means for 


the Raula’s expenses. 
Sdnahitas. The meaning of the word is not clear to 


Mehtas. 

Taldras, t.e., Kotwals. 

Selahutas ( Salyahastas). 

Purohita. 

Dehrasarts, priests in charge of the royal temples. 
Avadhdnias i.e., attendants in general. 


Though the Xdnhadadeprabandha was written more than a 


hundred years after the death of Kanhadadeva, 


the list of 


officials may be regarded as trustworthy, because his descen- 


dant, Akhayaraja, at whose court 


Padmanabha flourished, 


may have tried to keep up the old Chauhan state and style. 
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A much longer list than this is to be found in the 
Prihvichandracharita or Vaguiladsa (p. 97). Some of the additional 
members of a court that it mentions are (1) Ganandyaka, (2) 
Dandandyaka, (3) Vahivahaka, (4) Vrttindyaka, (5) Médndavtka, 
(6) Indrajali, (7) Angaraksaka, (8) Tantrapéla, (9) Talavarga, 
(10) Chaurdstyd, (11) Dharmddhigarnd, (12) Senddhipati, (13) 
Khadgadhara, kuntadhara, dhanurdhara, (14) Vdra-vadhi, (15) 
Panditas, poets and writers, (16) Sejapdla, (17) Sresthins and 
Sarthavahas. 

The Charita is a Gujarati composition of V. 1478 (A.D. 
1421) and reflects in a general way the conditions obtaining 
in Gurjaratra. Therefore it is quite likely that of the officers 
bearing these titles many were to be found in the Chauhan 
courts also. Its author, Manikyachandra Siri, though 
professing to write an old Jaina story, has largely utilised the 
material as it was before him 7.¢., in his own times and in the 
territory he generally resided in. 


APPENDIX I 


ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS FROM THE 
LEKHAPADDHATI 


According to the Lekhapaddhati, the chief sources of revenue 
were the taxes called siddha, dana, déya, daéni and bhoga. The 
meaning of the first of these may be a tax on manufactured. 
articles. In the 12th century we find it levied also at Badami.! 
Dana meant customs duty. Ddya was a religious cess. The 
meaning of Bhoga has been discussed above.? Dani meant land- 
tax. According to one of the drafts in the Paddhati®, it varied, 
as follows, according to the fertility of the land :— 


(1) One vifopaka of samakara-bhimt 24 drammas 
(2). <5; 3 5, pechila-bhimi 20 ,, 
(3): . 55 ne ,, uddhakhila-bhiimi 16 ,, 
(4) ,, me », No. 3 given to new 10_,,; 
settlers 
(5) » ” », nadiyaka-bhitmt 10; 
(6) ,, o ») Mahisa-gochara 2. 3 
(7) 55 - », balivardagochara 1! 333 


(8) ,, »> 4 bGlodhiyd-chhaliya-gochara. +4 ,, 

The editor of the Paddhati explains Vifopaka as a bighd. The 
terms samakara etc. have, respectively, been explained as the 
land whose rental value has been permanently fixed, soft land, 
uncultivated table-land, the lands where the carts stand to 
dispose of their goods, pastures for buffaloes, pastures for oxen, 
and pastures for rams and sheep. Even though a Vifopaka may 
not really be a bighd and nadiyaka-bhami is perhaps land covered: 
with reeds, the table is useful in many ways. It shows that the 
survey of lands according to their fertility was already there 
when the Muslims began taking over and adapting old _insti- 
tutions to their own use. Secondly, it gives also some idea of 
the basis of the classification, whether a land was cultivated or 


1. S§.J.2., II, p. 391. See also RA., p. 230. 
2. See above, p. 238. 


3. p. 16. 
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uncultivated, pasture ground or good land merely needing the 
use of the spade and pickaxe. 

From another draft in the Lekhapaddhati, we learn that 
farmers deposited 4 of their produce in the Zdgirddr’s barn and 
paid besides a barn-tax and certain other cesses.‘ 

Of fines, the Paddhati mentions the following :— 

(1) For stealing hides ...29 drammas. 

(2) ,, mastakasphotana (breaking heads) ...6 

(3) ,, bhdgakarsana( appropriating the share 


due to another ) sO 5G 
(4) ,, disobedience Ss? 2¥5 
(5) ,, sakanakanam va (cha) rake oe 


Of the exact percentage of déna we cannot perhaps have 
any exact idea. In the case of the sale of a horse it was 1/10.° 
Perhaps the percentage varied from article to article and place 
to place. 


4. Po 19. 
5. See footnote 117 of this Chapter. 


CHAPTER XXII 
RELIGION 


Of religions, the chief ones now represented in Rajasthan 
are Jainism and various systems of orthodox Hinduism; and 
this seems to have been the case in our period also. Buddhism, 
which had flourished here in the first few centuries preceding 
and succeeding the birth of Christ,! had died out almost wholly 
by the time the Chauhans established their kingdom in Rajas- 
than. 

Jainism. At the time our period begins, Jainism had gone 
far enough on the road to decadence; but it was saved from 
sharing the fate of Buddhism by a number of brilliant teachers 
of whom Haribhadra Siri of Chitor (6.700-770 A.D.) ® was the 
foremost. A learned Brahmana of well-recognised erudition, 
who had accepted Jainism merely because it appeared to him 
as more rational than other systems of thought,* Haribhadra, 
followed the teachings of his new creed to the fullest, in letter 
as well as spirit, without caring in the least about popular 
prejudices and patronage. 


1. Eight inscriptions at Sanchi record gifts of certain inhabitants from 
Puskar (G.H. Ojha, Three Lectures on Ajmer and one on Pushkar, p. 33). 

2. The traditional date, V. 585, for Haribhadra Siri’s death is in 
conflict with the internal evidence of his books. I follow the date suggested 
by Muni Jinavijayaji. 


3 Fey A a WATT MIST ATT 
aay Beat THTAsy FqTF | 
Ta aa: Taf wz gay fares 
are qorfcerrertercatar fata: FA: 
aTenTe gra: frat a feaaetieat eat tact- 
aa va aa fara a ga fefeacanrarfete: | 
farraramafad: F WTA are aaTaTAe 
aad Hanae «=A adedquiarad aay I 
( treraca fora, Verses, 32-33) 
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The situation that Haribhadra Siri found was bad enough. 
As Nirgranthas, the Jaina sddhus were expected to move about 
almost continuously, without being bound down to any place 
or people by the ties of kind, kinship and property. Theirs was 
to be a rational religion, without any mysteries of super 
abundant ritual and ceremonies, a_ religion the message of 
which was to reach everyone without any distinction of caste 
and class, wealth or poverty. Asceticism, self-abnegation, 
self-control and chastity were to be the characteristics of a true 
follower of Jina, for thus alone could one disassociate oneself 
from the impure kdrmika material which holds down a soul. 
Yet Haribhadra Siri found many Jaina sddhus (now known as 
Chaityavadsins) living in chailyas and mathas, building Jina 
temples, putting to personal use money collected for religious 
purposes, wearing scented and coloured clothes, singing in the 
presence of women, paying court to the rich, using tambdla, 
lavanga and flowers, taking rich food, selling images of Jina, 
practising astrology, reading omens, quarrelling with each 
other to have disciples, putting off religious discussion by telling 
people that abstruse matters could not be discussed with them— 
in short doing practically everything which a Jaina sédhu should 
not do.‘ 

Haribhadra Siri raised his powerful voice against all these 
corrupt practices. As a rationalist to the core, he wanted 
others also to be rationalists, to exercise their own individual 
judgment and reach their own conclusions, instead of taking 
anything on mere authority. As a sincerely religious spirit, he 
wished all to be sincerely religious and not to have mere 
lip-sympathy with the religion they professed. Though the 
attribution of 1400 books to his authorship may be an exagge- 
ration, it is certain that both by the word of his mouth and 
his pen he did more than any other Jaina teacher to meet the 
arguments of the Buddhists as well as Hindu revivalists and to 


purify the Jaina Church of many evils that were steadily 
dragging it down.® 


4. See Haribhadra Siri’s Sambodhaprakarana, verses 27, 34, 46-49, 
61, 63, 68 etc. 


5. Of his works the best-known are :— 
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The great work thus begun did not stop with Haribhadra. 
He succeeded in influencing at least thought, if not the actual 
practice, of the entire Jaina world. Uddyotana Siri, pupil 
of the great dchérya himself, and Siddharsi Sari,® the writer of 
that supremely beautiful and inimitable allegory, the Upamiti- 
bhavaprapaiicha-kathd, tried in their own way to carry his message 
to the people. But the dchdryas who succeeded most in popu- 
larising it in Rajasthan were probably of the Gachha known as 
Kharatara. No passive believers in Haribhadra’s teachings, they 
actually made them into a living force by their continuous 
preaching, discussions and personal example. 

JineSvara Siri, in whose time his followers received the 
designation of Kharatara on account of their following the strict 
and true path laid down in the Jaina scriptures,’ defeated the 
chattyavasins in a religious discussion at the court of Durlabha- 
raja Chaulukya (c. 1010-22 A.D.) of Gujarat. Abhayadeva 
Siri wrote his commentaries on the Jaina afgas from 1063 to 
1071 A.D., and by his teachings as well as personal example 
won over numerous people to the new path, the most important 
of them being his great disciple Jinavallabha who, leaving all 
his proprietary rights in the matha, garden and temple at Asika 
(Hansi) , dedicated his life to the work so dear to his master. 
Gujarat had perhaps already made some progress towards the 
right path, the vidhi-marga, as the Kharataras called it; so he 
chose Rajasthan as the sphere of his missionary activity. In 
spite of the great Haribhadra and his followers having worked 


aqaUget-wel, Tater, farrerater, eareraferafgar 


Ga, GATATHUeT, MHacahts, weraaiayea, 
Tear, aaa, aargeaqaas, TeaatTay rad, ATITAATA- 
afa, wifarq, ateaaeeir t 

6. Author of the Kuvalayamdla-kathd 


7. Of the various explanations of the term, this perhaps is the most 
acceptable and true also. 
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here for generations, it was still full of chaityavdsins and their 
followers.® 

The task before Jinavallabha was not easy. People preferred 
to stick to their old dogmas and teachers.® They tried to find 
fault with his life as well as methods.!° If he succeeded in 
establishing a vidhichaitya'!, they tried to capture it, sometimes 
using the influence of local rulers to achieve their mean ends.}? 
Now and then blood even flowed, as aes followers 
tried to defend their rights.1° 

Undaunted by these difficulties, Jinavallabha made Chitra- 
Kita his headquarters and, by his complete mastery of the 
different Indian systems of Indian philosophic thought, astrology, 
astronomy and poetics, and even more by a life of absolute 
simplicity, sincerity and complete adherence to the words of the 
Jina, won over to his way of thinking many followers, lay as 
well as clerical, who soon made his teachings well known in 
Rajasthan and Malwa, especially in that part of the former of 
these which is known as Bagad.!* Reformed temples (vidhichatt- 
yas) were established at Marukotta, Narwar, Nagor and Chitor, 


and perhaps at other places also,and each one of these bore the 
following inscription :— 


s, faracrit-arcararatfa afafrefeatfa varyat fag 
T area fare ate: wears TaHTaEd frat wa, 
at wATaTaAqea arTatfa aafaacarer q (fe) ata ara- 
fafa gnagaa 9 wurrage ayaa § aTaqufra- 
fafaridtafretcrreg streqreeanfay fag weixct 74 
aa: aa fe caer Sea frarararteatar:, aatfa atpedtzartaay 
ate 

THATATATTATISTT LA, ATA AHTETAA-YPAHT, 8-2 


g. Upadesarasdyana of Jinadatta Siri, verse 52. 
10. Ibid. 


11. For the definition of fafaaca see below. 
12, UpadeSarasdyano, verses 23-24. 
13. Ibid., verse 26. 
14. Ganadharasardhasataka-brhadurtti of Sumatigani (G.O.S.) No. 
XXXVII. Introduction, pp. 20-24. 
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CHAT TTT AT oT Creat aT 
Aa AAATATA TT TT EAT saat Ferhat 
atfa-sfaramet TTT TTS g aeqaty- 
camara irae fafa stitracareray 1115 


And Jinavallabha’s influence, already by no means negligible, 
must have grown still greater when Naravarman of Malwa, at the 
time the overlord also of Chitor, sent for him to Dhara and in 
recognition of his poetic talent and selfless life granted him two 
Paruttha drammas daily from the customs house of Chitor for the 
maintenance of its two vidhichaityas.16 

Besides, Jinavallabha left behind himself literature enough ta 
serve as a sound basis of anti-chaityavdsa propaganda.'? His 
style was perhaps a bit polemic, and the language sometimes 
even vitriolic. Yet this, in his view, was necessary.18 No 
reformer can afford to mince matters when dealing with reli- 
gious, social or moral corruption. 

A good specimen of his writings is the Sarighapattaka. There 
was not, he said, a greater enemy of the Jaina religion than 
these so-called sddhus who donned the monastic garb and yet 
yearned for pleasures and enjoyments. No Jaina sddhu is per- 
mitted by his scriptures to take food specially prepared for him ; 
he is only a recipient of what is superfluous and can easily be 
spared by the house-holder for others’ use. Yet these so-called 
sddhus took greedily what their disciples prepared for 
them. They made Jaina temples their homes, in spite of the 
fact that their religious life in them was bound to be interfered 
with by the singing of musicians, dancing of courtesans, 

15. Jbid.,p.18. A free translation of the verse would be something like 
this, ‘‘Here are followed no rites of those who go against the Sutras, None 
ever bathes here at night. It is no property of the sddhus. Women do not 
get admission here at night. There is no insistence on the privileges of castes 
and sub-castes. The bi avai here are given no tambila (betel leaves), 
Such are the rules of a ngs oe 

16. fHQ.. XXVI, 


224. 
17. The Sérdhatatake-brhadortti of Sumatigani notes the following as 
his chief works :— 


ag ala aobe qT, arenas, frosfrgtz, 
MOHTAATAT, VETSs, wre, sees, 
THATS, TET H 


18. See Sarghapattoka, verses 24, 28. 
19. Required to dance before the idols, a common practice of the times, 
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sounding of drums, and crowding in of spectators wearing 
costly garlands.2° For a real sdédhu a layman’s house was a 
far better habitation ; in fact this had been the practice of 
the great Jaina tirthamkaras and teachers. Jaina canonic 
law condemns acceptance of money and property, under- 
taking of worldly projects and the un-Jaina practice of 
eating Many times a day. They do not allow also the use of 
padded and comfortable seats, such use being indicative of lack 
-of self-control and desire for enjoyment, both of them ridiculous 
in a bhikshu.21_ But the chaityavdsins taught something different. 
They told the people to adhere to their own gachchha, saying that 
a man’s gachchha was fixed for ever. When questioned about 
property, they told their disciples that a yati had the right to 
possess a temple and that it was a layman’s duty to look after 
all his requirements.?* Even ifa Kharatara®® taught something 
prescribed by the scriptures, a chaityavdsin’s follower had direc- 
tions not to accept such a teaching.*4 What could it be, thought 
Jinavallabha, but the bad influence of the times that the country 
was passing through which made these so-called sddhus influential 
and persuaded sometimes sincerely religious people even to 
follow the lead of brats, picked from the streets and made into 
Gcharyas, who defying all religious injunctions and enjoy- 
ing the best of life courted popularity by organizing religious 
‘processions, bathing ceremonies of gods, spectacles and the like,*5 
and acted almost as ordinary householders, regarding the 
gachchha as their household and the temples as their property.*® 
Such sddhus were bound to invite the ridicule of the populace 
and make them feel that there were not any greater hyprocrites 
than the Jaina sadhus who were thought to be practising penance 
even when they had property, comfortable houses to live in, 
luxurious beds to lie on and almost every vice and weakness of 
the common herd.?’, 


20. Sarnghapattaka, verse 7. 
21. Ibid., verse II. 

22. Ibid., verse 12. 

22. <A follower of Jinavallabha. 
24. Ibid., verse 12. 

25. Sanghapottaka, verse 21. 
26. Ibid., verse 15. 

27. Ibid., verses 24-25. 
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When Jinavallabha died in V. 1167, the vtdhichattya move- 
ment had received a good start and his work was carried on by 
his distinguished pupil, Jinadatta Siri, popularly known as 
Dadaji, who perhaps won over more adherents to the Kharatara 
fold than any dchdrya that preceded or followed him. He was 
a powerful preacher and a fearless critic.22 But no small part 
of his success probably was due to his adopting ApabhramSa, in 
preference to Sanskrit and Prakrit, as a mode of popularising 
his ideas.?® His Charchari Upadesarasayana and Kalasvariipa-kulaka 
convey in simple yet poetic language the ideas of his masters ; 
the first two could even be set to music and sung while 
dancing.®° Chitrakita (Mewar), Nagor (Marwar), Narab- 
hata*! and Kanyanayana (Northern Bégad), Ajmer, Vikrama- 
pura (Jaisalmer) , Tribhuvanagiri (modern Tahangarh, 24 miles 
north of Karauli), Vyaghrapura (Southern Bagad) Rudrapalli, 
Ujjayini and Dhara (Malwa), and even the distant Uchcha 
(Sind) were among the various cities visited by this untiring 
reformer and his disciples.5* At Ajmer, he met the Chauhan 


28. See Sanghapattaka, verses 33-34. 

29. This should not however be taken to mean that he did not write 
any books in Prakrit and Sanskrit. These too had their readers, and the 
Siri’s objective was to reach one and all, the learned as well as the illiterate. 

30. See the G.0.S.,No. XXXVI. See specially p. 1, the commentary 
of Jinapala on the Chorchari. 

31. For Jainism at Narabhata read my paper on Narhad in the 
Marubharati, V1, October issue. From here come two very beautiful images 
of Neminatha and Santinatha (8th-gth century). . 

32. Jinadatta Siri must have been also a good organiser. The follow- 
‘ing are according to Jinapala the rules of discipline laid down by him :— 

When the chief dchdrya entered a city he was to be received with the 
sounding of the five instrumentsic, of music, the panchasabda. The nichchhdvara 
ceremony was to be performed and an auspicious pitcher full of water was to 
be brought before him. There was to be no waving of lamps and panchokotta- 
rana, When the lecture for the day was over, female followers of the dchdrya 
were to sing songs. This, in brief, is the way in which respect was to be shown 
to the chief dchdrya (yugopradhdandchaérya), 

When an dchdrya of the second rank entered a town, the Sangha, com- 
prising the four classes received him. A conch was sounded. Women sang. 
But the drums were not beaten and the nichchhdvara ceremony was not per- 
formed. When he entered a house, there was no spreading of silken clothes. 

An upddhydya was received by laymen and sddhus, There was no sound- 
ing of the conch, no nichchhdvara, no singing at the time of his entering a temple. 
There. was no mangalakalasa or sounding of drums for him. But women sang 
at his lecture. 

A vdchandcharya was not received by sddhvis and laywomen. There 
was no singing of songs at the end of his lecture. If there was any sddhu 
senior to him, that sddhu enjoyed the privilege of precedence. 

In a chattya a conch was sounded in the traditional manner for the 
Acharya, upddhydya, and vdchandcharya. An dcharya received three blankets‘ 
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ruler Arnoraja, who was pleased to donate a good site for the 
construction of some new temples, in which worship was to be 
performed in accordance with Jinavallabha’s teachings. At 
Tribhuvanagiri he preached to its ruler Kumarapala and made 
the city into a good centre of Jaina worship. 

The next dchérya, Jinachandra Siri, did not live long. But 
in the long ministry of Jinapati Siri, the reformist message of 
the vidhichaitya school made further progress. In fact, by the 
time of his death the need of reform had become fully recog- 
nised, and many other dchdryas too, not belonging to the 
Kharataragachchha, had denounced chaityavésa and rid their 
gachchhas of later excrescences and corruption. And some among 
them, notably Hemachandra Siri of the Parnatalla gachchha, 
wielded religious and even political influence enough to shape 
the events of the times and give them a trend that persisted 
and had the greatest influence on the cultural history of 
Rajasthan. 

Largely due to this great influence of the Jaina dchdryas of 
the period, Jainism had either the favour or the active and 
steady ‘support of a number of Chauhan rulers and their 
ministers. Prthviraja I had a golden cupola put on the Jaina 
temple at Ranthambhor.** Ajayaraja presented a golden kalafa 
to the Parsvanatha temple at Ajmer.** Arnoraja patronised the 
Jaina scholar Dharmaghosa Siri,*5 and Vigraharaja IV not 
merely built a Jaina vihdra at his capital but also prohibited 
the slaughter of animals on certain days in a month throughout 


an upddhydya two, and a vdchandchdrya one. This was the way they were 
seated. 

When a mahattard entered a city she was received by laywomen only. 
A conch was not sounded. No laymen came. Laywomen sang no songs. 
There was no mangalakalasa, and when she entered a temple there was no 
singing, no sounding of the conch and nichchhdvara. Karpira was put on her 
forehead. No blanket was put at her back, but she had two blankets to sit on. 

In the case of a Pravartini, there was no karpuraksepa, and she had only 
one blanket to sit on. 

For the Sanskrit original see Sri Agar Chand Nahta’s Jinadatta Siri, 
Ppp. 94-96. 

33. See above, p. 43. 

34. See above, p. 47. 

35. See above p. 62. 
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his extensive dominions.** Somesvara granted a village to the 
Jaina temple of Bijolia,’’ and Prthviraja III employed Jainas 
in his service and granted a jayapatra to Jinapati Siri in V. 
1239.88 Katukaraja of Nadol granted in V. 1172 the sum of 
drammas for the worship of Santinatha. Rayap4la’s sons, Rudra- 
pala and Amrtap4la, made with their mother a donation to the 
Jaina temple at Nadlai; and the number of such donations 
in the Nadol kingdom increased appreciably with the accession 
of the Jaina emperor, Kumiarapala, the overlord of Nadol. 
The amdri-ghosanas (proclamations of non-slaughter) issued by 
Alhana of Nadol and Punapaksa-deva of Ratanpur are also 
good indications of this growing Jaina influence. Similar proofs 
of the good position that the Jainas of the 12th, 13th and 14th 
centuries had built up for themselves can be had from the 
kingdom of Jalor.3® Udayasimha Sonigara’s chief minister, 
YaSovira, was as prominent a figure in Rajasthan as Vastupala 
in Gujarat.“ 

To the end of our period, Jainism was a proselytising reli- 
gion, and among its members are to be found members of all 
castes, though the Vaisya caste perhaps preponderated. The 
Bhandaris or Bhandagarikas trace their descent to Laksamana, 
the founder of the kingdom of Nadol.“4 Sonis appear to have 
been Rajputs at one time.*? Haribhadra, the great Jaina 
reformer, was a Brahmana.** Many Girjaras also professed 
Jainism. 

Nor was the influence of Jainism confined to its professors. 
Many Rajasthani Brahmanas of the twelfth century appear to 
have been non-vegetarians.** Their descendants of today, how- 

36. See above, pp. 72-73. 

37. See above, pp. 80-82. 

38. See above, p. 149. 

39. See above, the account of the dynasty. 
40. See above, p. 174. 


41. Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, p. 102. 


42. ‘‘Of the MaheSvari Sonis it is stated that their nokhk or original 
clan was Sonigara, What is true of Maheévari Sonis is, in all probability, 
true of other Sonis also’? (Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s comment on the Jalor 
inscription of Samantasimhadeva, EJ, XI, p. 61). 

43. Prabhdvakacharita, p.62. 


44. Kiradi inscription of Alhana, V. 1209, relaxes the amdri order 
as far as the purohitas were concerned. See also the prasasti of Ratnasekhara’s 
commentary on the Prdakrta-dvydsraya. 
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ever, are vegetarians, most probably due to the humanising in- 
fluence of Jainism. It offset not merely the influence of their 
meat-eating patrons, the Rajput princes and chiefs, but 
made them, in due course, the staunchest advocates of 
ahimsd. 

Orthodox sects. Of the other religious sects, now generally 
grouped under the head Hinduism, there were many. They 
had their own rituals and systems of thought, the only marked 
characteristic indicating their unity and differentiation from 
Buddhism and Jainism being their professed belief in the Vedas, 
a belief however which allowed them the widest latitude of 
thought and let them differ from each other almost as much as 
from the heterodox systems. 

Worship of Brahma. We have no idea of the philosophical tenets 
of Brahmaism. But Brahma, though no longer a popular god 
elsewhere, had his temples in Rajasthan. Pushkar, which is 
believed to represent the site of Brahma’s sacrifice, had then 
and has even now a great temple dedicated to Brahma. There 
is an old temple of Brahma at Khed and another of Savitri and 
Brahma at Bitha. The Brahma temple of Vasantagarh (Sirohi) 
had a two-armed and three-faced figure of the god. His other 
images have been found at Sevadi (Jodhpur), Basad (Pratab- 
garh), Sirod (Kotah), Kiradt (Jodhpur), Bijolia (Mewar), and 
Osia (Jodhpur). At Ranapur (Jodhpur) is an image of which 
the upper part represents Brahma, Visnu and Sivaand the lower 
one, the Sun. A similar image was found at Ramgarh (Kotah). 
Osia and Kiradt have images representing this chaturdeva con- 
ception, though a conception far more popular was that of the 
Tripurusa, 2.e., Brahma as one of the Hindu Trinity, Brahma, 
Visnu and Siva. Rayap4la’s inscription of V. 1198 mentions the 
temple of Tripurusadeva, and so do the Ojha Grants and the 
Prthvirdjaviyaya.4® From the Kdnhadadeprabandha we learn of the 
existence of the temple of Brahma at Jalor. 

Vaisnavism. Visnu perhaps had a greater number of worship- 
pers than Brahmé, a fact evidenced by a fairly large number of 
old Visnu images that now grace Rajasthani museums. Laks- 
mana of Nadol and Chamundaraja of Sakambhari built temples 


45. IX, 68. Rajputané Museum, No. 286, perhaps shows the way 
these three gods were worshipped collectively. 
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dedicated to this deity, Prthviraja II and Prthviraja IIT took 
pride in being regarded as incarnations of Rama. Arnoraja and 
Ajayaraja patronised the Vaisnava teacher Devabodhi, whose 
invariable mention as a Bhagavata probably indicates the pre- 
valence of the Bhagavata form of worship*® in Rajasthan. 

Saivism. But the sect that found the greatest acceptance 
throughout the Chauhan dominions was Saivism in some form 
or other. The Hansot Plates of Bhartrvaddha II of Broach 
(V. 813) show that he was a Paramamdahesvara, i.e. one intensely 
devoted to Siva*?, Harsanatha was the family deity of the Chau- 
hans of Sakambhari“® Vakpati and Simharaja built temples 
of Siva on the Puskara lake*® and Vakpati’s mother, Rudrani, 
lit daily a thousand lamps before the lingas installed there.°° 
Prthviraja I established a continuous annasatra for the pilgrims 
proceeding to Somanatha.®! Ajayaraja was a Saiva; so also 
was his son Arnoraja who built a temple named after his father 
on the lake Andsagara.5? The Harakeli drama was probably 
written to give the world a concrete proof of Vigraharaja IV’s 
devotion to Siva, with whose help, like Arjuna of old, he had 
succeeded in beating his enemies.®* Prthviraja II’s queen, Sudha- 
va, built the Sudhavesvara temple at Menal in Mewar.®* Some- 
$vara bore the unusual title of Pratdpalankesvara, probably on 
account of being not only as powerful but also as devoted 
to Siva as the Laskesvara, Ravana. On his death he is said to 
have gone to Kaildsa and become merged in Iévara.®5 

That like their brethren of Sakambhari, the Nadol Chau- 
hans were Saivas can be seen from thenames of their deities, 


46. It regards Vasudeva as the supreme manifestation of God. The 
chief means to reach Him are going to temples (abhigomano), collecting mate- 
rials for His worship (upddana), worship (ijyd), study (svddhydya) and yoga. 

47. See above, page 15. 

48. See verse 27 of the Har§a inscription (V. 1030). 

49. PV, C, 43 and 45. 

50. See above, p. 31. 

51. See above, p. 44. 

52. PV., V, 193. 

53. Attheend of the drama Siva is represented as appearing in person 
and blessing Vigraharaja IV. 

54. PRAS., WC., 1905-6, p. 58. 

55- See above p. 220, note 8. 
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Anahilefvara, Anupamegvara, Prthvipalefvara, Asale§vara, 
Padmalesvara, Sahanapdle$vara and the like mentioned in their 
inscriptions and obviouly named after the kings and queens of 
Nadol. Alhana and Kirtipala first pay obeisance to Siva, even 
while making grants to Jaina temples. Kelhana erected a torana 
“like a diadem for the holy Someéga’’.®¢ 

Of the Jalor line, Kirtipala’s daughter, Ridaladevi, and 
Udayasimha built temples of Siva at Jalor; Kanhadadeva is 
said to have rescued the fragments of the Somanatha idol 
from Alauddin’s army, even at the risk of his life and indepen- 
dence. Their brethern, the Chauhans of Chandravati (and 
later on of Sirohi) still have Siva as their tutelary deity, the 
only exception being the late ruler of Sirohi who developed. 
Muslim leaning towards the latter part of his life. 

Siva figures mostly in the form of the liigam. Sometimes it 
would be a Mukhalingam. Its upper part being indicative of 
Brahménda would be round; the eastern side bore the figure of 
the Sun, the northern that of Brahma, the western of Visnu 
and the southern that of Rudra. Thus the whole image was a. 
result of the highly philosophic Saiva conception that 
Rudra, Sirya, Visnu and Brahma were only manifestations of 
one and the same deity, the great Siva, who ultimately was. 
without any form and any attributes and could therefore be 
represented best in the almost shapeless form of lizigam, which, 
whatever its original significance might have been, had come 
to mean the Supreme Being in which everything recedes in. 
the end.®’ In the form of Trimirti, of which we have a good 
example at Chitor, Siva’s image had practically the same 
meaning; it is, however, less indicative of his nirguna character. 

Of the four well-known Saiva schools, Saiva, Mdhesvara, 
Kapaltka and Pafupata, we find references only to the latter two. 
in Chauhan inscriptions. The temple of Nityapramodita at 
Dhod gave shelter to Kapdlikas.6® The SiddheSvara temple at 
Lohari, the monastery at Menalgarh and the temple of Harsa- 
natha were Pdsupata institutions. 

56. Verse 34 of the Sindha inscription, V. 1319. 
57. yasmin sarvam layam gachchhati tallingam. 

58. It was probably also in Kapdlika possession. See the words, 
Mama prsthe yadt kopi Kapdlikabhattarakah sthanam pdalayati ye kechit Kapillata- 
pasvino deSdtntardddgachchhanti tatraiva pratisraydm...... (Dhod inscription). 
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The details of Kapalika worship and ways of life can be 
gathered from Hieun Tsang’s Records of the Western World, 
Mahendravarman’s Mattavildsa, Bhavabhiti’s Mdlatimddhava, 
Soddhala’s Udayasundarikathé and the Mohapardjaya of YaSah- 
pala.°® If its express teachings have not been deliberately 
covered up with foul verbiage,® it must have been a horrid 
sect, worthy of nothing but the speediest extermination. 

Far better, much more philosophic and hence also naturally 
more popular was the Pafichdrthamnaéya®! or Pdsupata school, 
professed by great teachers like Visvariipa, the head of the 
Harsa monastery. Its final objective being Mahatsvarya, mere 
cessation of pain was not deemed enough; the Pdfupata devotee 
concentrated more on the attainment of omniscience, omnipo- 
tence, freedom from samsdra, and control over souls in bondage, 
these being the attributes of MaheSvara with whom they tried 
to be at one by means of yoga. This positive ideal must have 
appealed to many, though the discipline prescribed for the 
pasupata ascetic was far from easy. One required knowledge, 
the strictest adherence to the prescribed ritual, and the 
guidance of an expert guru to reach the destination. For 
the layman the conditions were easier. He earned merit enough 
to push him forward on the path, if he served the Pdfupata 
church and _ had full faith in the grace of MaheSvara®?, 

Early Pdésupata monks appear to have been free from undue 
attachment to worldly things. Allata of Harsanatha, for 
instance, went without any clothes, was a brahmachdrin from his 
birth, and devoted all his time to the worship of Siva. His 
pupil Bhavadyota’s worldly belongings are similarly summed 
up as ‘“‘matted locks, bhasma, the earth as a bed, the four 
quarters as his garments, begging as a means of livelihood, 
and a bowl to bring it.”*? But it {s doubtful whether | this 
austere way of life was followed consistently to the end of our 


89. Beal, Records of the Western World, pp. 55 and 76 (Vol. 1), Mdlati- 
madhava, Act V., Udayasundurikathd, p. 61., Mohardjapardjaya, IV. 23. 

60. Even the Pdsupata system had a stage, the ayyakta, when the devotee 
deliberately tried to give the people a wrong idea about himself. 

61. So-called on account of the doctrines of “Groups of Five’’ taught 
by it. For details see the Ganakdrikd (G.O.S.) 

62. The account given here is based on Bha-Sarvajiia’s Gapokarikd. 

63. See the Harsa inscription of Vigraharaja II, V. 10920. 
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period. From the ridicule poured on them in some Jaina books 
it would rather appear that they were here and there falling 
away from their pristine standards of morality and sincere religi- 
ous piety.*4 

The Kapalikas used human skulls as their bowlsand bones 
as ornaments.®° They went about naked. As against this, the 
Pasupata ascetics generally covered their private parts with 
pieces of thick cloth. They bore staves, smeared their bodies 
with ashes, ate insipid food, and carried Sivaliiga either in 
their hands or in their matted hair. Instead of kapdlas, they 
used gourds like many other religious sects of India.®* The 
PaSupatas, further, were believers in eighteen incarnations of 
Siva, of whom the chief was Lakulifa, the founder of the sect, 
who according to Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar’s calculations flourished 
about 150 A.D.®? A good many images of Lakuliga have been 
found in Rajasthan, and of these most can be referred to our 
period. In these he is represented as a two-armed, érdhvamedhra® 
deity with matted hair, carrying a citron in one hand and a 
lakula or staff in the other. 

Neither the Kapdlikas nor the Pafupatas appear to have cared 
for the caste system in admitting people to their ascetic 
orders.® For the latter every soul in bondage was a pasu;7° it 
mattered little whether he was a Brahmana, Ksatriya, Vaisya or 
Sidra. 

Saktism. Only a little, ifat all, less wide-spread than the 
worship of Siva, was the worship of Sakti in the Chauhan 
dominions. The porch of the famous temple of Sakarai or 
Sankara Mata, now a place of pilgrimage for thousands of 
people from Rajasthan and elsewhere, was built by the local 

64. See, for instance, the Dhdriakhyana. 

65. See footnote 57 of this chapter. 

66. See the saddarsanosamuchchaya of Haribhadra. 

67. The 18 incarnations were Nakulisa, Kausika, Gargya, Maitreya 
Kaurusa, ISana, Paragargya, Kusmanda, Manusyaka, Aparakusika, Atri, 
Pingalaksa, Puspaka, Brhadacharya, Agasti, Sanadtana, Rasikara and Vidya- 
guru. 

For Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s views see EJ, XXI, p. 8, f. 

68. Indicative of his absolute continence according to Dr. G. H. Ojha 
(Madhyokdlina Bhdératiya Sarmskrti). 

69. See Haribhadra’s Saddarsanasamuchchaya. 

70. See the Garokarikd. 
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gosthikas, in V. 749.7! Goddess Aéapuri was the tutelary 
goddess of the Sakambhari line;?2  Vigraharaja II had her 
temple built even in the distant Broach.”3 The coins. of 
Somegvara, Prthviraja III, Picchhimbadeva, Pipalarajadeva 
and Chahadedeva bear the legend, ‘‘Asavari Sri Samantadeva’’, 
wherein the word Asavari obviously stands for Agapuri.”* 
Sakambhari was the chief goddess of Sambhar.?5 The Sindha 
Inscription of V. 1319 records the construction of a mandapa 
of Aghatesvari by Chachigadeva.’® The Kinsariya Inscription of 
Dadhichaka Chachcha mentions the building of Sakta temple 
in the reign of Durlabharaja II of Sakambhari.7? For 
Jinamata at Revasa we have an inscription of V. 1162; for 
Bahughrna at Bali an inscription of V. 1200, and for 
ArbudeSvari an old reference showing that her temple was 
regarded, of old, as a pitha of the Kaula sect.72 We know also 
of the shrine of Sri Mata being regarded as almost the 
proprietor of the whole of Mount Abia. To its shrine were 
passed over the dues payable by the managers of the Jaina 
temple of Dilwara.7* At Mandor and Kekind we have the 
images of Astamdtrkd i.e. Durga and her Saktis, Brahmani, 
Kumari, Vaisnavi, Indrani, MaheSvari, Varahi, and Nara- 
simhi.6° Indraraja Chaham4na was a worshipper of Vatayak- 
sini.®! From Narabhata we have an image of Mahisamardini 
(8th century). 
Nor was Sakti worship confined to the orthodox sects, and 
that is no wonder too, for Ma or Durgé belongs to a period 
when these sects had not come into existence : and her wore 


71. Varadaé II, 64. 

72. See PV., IV, 84. 

73. See above, p. 25. 

74. See Thomas, Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, pp. 59, 63, 64, 
70. 

75¢ See PV., IV., 63-4. 

76. See above p. 178. 

77. EI, XII, pp. sg ff. 

“8. Kaulajfdnavinirnaya, VIII, 22. 

79. Jayantavijaya, Sri-Arbudalekha-sandoha. 

80. For iconographical details about these see the Brhatsamhitd of 
Varahamihira and the Mdnesdra. 

81. El., XIV, pp. 184. 
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ship has more of Dravidian and even Proto-Australoid than 
Aryan elements in it.8* So popular has she been all along in 
the various strata of society, the upper as well as the lower, 
that the only way to have their willing adhesion was to accept 
the goddess as one of their own deities, even though she might 
be relegated to the second place in a pantheon which naturally 
assigned the first place to the chief deity of the proselytising 
sect. It was probably thus that the worship of Chandika was 
taken over by the Brahmanas who, as the circumstances 
demanded, identified her with Gauri, Brahmani, Laksmi, and 
the like.°2 They continued also her worship in her original. 
form of Chandika or Chamunda with all the bloody ritual of 
the Proto-Australoids. The Jainas too could not do without her. 
In the cities where Chandika worship prevailed, they adopted 
her as the tutelary goddess of their gachchha, turning her how- 
ever into a vegetarian who had to be satisfied with sweets and 
flowers. Sachchika, Ambika and Chandika thus came into the 
Jaina fold sometimes along with their own Ksetrapadlas and 
other attendants,** and Jainism spread without any further 
serious objection on the part of the Chandika worshippers. 
Minor Saiva and Sakti sects. Closely connected with the 
worship of Siva and Sakti was that of Ganapati, the elephant- 
headed god, who is believed to remove all obstacles and give 
success, Of the numerous Ganesa images of our period, we 
might specially mention those found at Ghatiyala Buchkala, 
Mandor and Bithi, all of them in the present Jodhpur division 
of Rajasthan. We have the images of dikpdlas at Kekind and 
Khed, of Bhairava at Kiradi, of Kubera at Bhinmal and Bithia, 
and Karttikeya at Buchkala. Sarasvati, the goddess of learning, 
naturally received the homage of all sects, orthodox as well as 
heterodox. The image of Jaina Sarasvati from Palla, an old 
town in the Chauhan dominions, is hard to beat for its beauty. 
The Saura sect. The worship of the Sun-god has come down 
to us from the Vedic period; but the way we find him worshipp- 
ed in Rajasthan during the Chauhan period shows unmistakable 


82. See Dr. S.K, Chatterjee’s chapter on ‘Race Movementsand Pre- 
Historic Culture’. (Bharatiya Vidy4 Bhavan Series, Vol. 1). 

83. See the Durgd-saptasati, specially Chapter XI, verses 37-51. 

84. See for instance the account in Jinapala’s Kharataragachchhapattavalt 
and the UkeSagachchhapaffavali. 
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signs of foreign influence.*> Bhinm4al was a great centre of Sun- 
worship, with its famous Sun-icon called Jagatsvamin. At Osia 
we have an image of the Sun dressed in a tight-fitting long coat 
reaching up to the ankles, with his waists tied with a scarf and 
the legs covered in long boot. We find there also the images 
of his two sons, Revanta and Saturn. The seated figure of the 
god at Mandor is believed to have been carved in the eighth 
century or so. Other well-known images of the Sun-god are 
those of Beda, Pokaran, Kiradi, Bithii and Pali. In fact, the 
whole of Rajasthan was studded with Sun-temples of great 
splendour the remains of which serve to remind us of the great 
vogue that Saura worship once had in western India. 

That the Sun-god sometimes combined with Visnu, Siva, 
Brahma etc. to form a Trideva or Chaturdeva has been pointed 
out already; and the increased popularity of Sun-worship that 
resulted consequently was probably increased still further by 
his worship by even non-Brahmanical sects like the Jainas.*°. 

Of Chauhan rulers, Chandamahasena was a Sun-worship- 
per.®’ Indraraja of Pratabgarh built the splendid temple of 
Indradityadeva.®* Alhana and Kirtipala were worshippers of the 
Sun as well as Siva.2® The Sonigara Chauhans of Jalor made 
several benefactions to the temple of the god Jagatsvamin,*° 
whose shrine at Bhinmal was visited by numerous devotees from 
various parts of India. 

Two Common Elements. We close the chapter with a few 
remarks regarding the elements common to most people in 
India, whatever their religion, namely, superstition, which found 
a place even in the best educated minds of the period, and 
toleration, born not of indifference but true appreciation of the 
great principles underlying all Indian thought.*? 


85. Spread in Rajasthan most probably by Sdakadvipi Brdhmanas. 

86. See Prabandhachintamani, p. 82, It may interest us to remember 
that Akbar was taught Sun-worship by Jainas, a fact indicating the continuity 
of this worship upto the 16th century. 

87, See above, the account of Chandamahasena. 

88. See the account of the Chauhians of Pratabgarh above, pp. 20-21 

89. See above, p, 154, and El, IX, 65, 69. 

go. For details see above. 

gi. This spirit of toleration goes as far back as the Vedic Period when 
various gods were regarded as manifestations of one Supreme Spirit. Asoka 
saw truth in every religion. In the period we deal with, we find this spirit 
of toleration expressing itself in various ways, in theory as well as practice. 
For an instance of samanvaya, one might read the following:— 
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“Superstition,” writes Joseph Hall, “is devout impiety. The 
superstitious man dares not stir forth, till his breast be crossed 
and face sprinkled. If but a hare crosses his way, he returns, or 
if his journey began unawares onthe dismal day...In the 
morning he listens whether the crow crieth even or odd... 
There is no dream without an interpretation. This man is 
strangely credulous and calJs impossible things miraculous.’” 
This description can almost literally be applied to the people 
in the Chauhan dominions. Sarngadhara, the grandson of 
Raghavadeva, a renowned scholar of Hammira’s court, speaks 
highly of omens, declaring that through them one could know 
of the past and future, tell the period of men’s lives, and predict 
profit and loss, victory and defeat, success and failure. His 
ksetraja, @gantuka, and janghika omens, dealt with in about five 
hundred verses of the Sarrigadharapaddhati include all the types of 
superstition mentioned above. Nor was _ superstition confined 
to Rajasthan. Its all-India character is shown by books on 
omens composed in most parts of India during the period, 
800-1400 A.D.°? Excessive belief in astrology, predictions and 
alchemy may also be ascribed to the credulous nature of the 
common man,®? and characterised equally the people everywhere 
in India. 

Not merely toleration but genuine respect for the beliefs of 
others was another equally common characteristic. Brahmanas 
regarded Rsabha as an avatdra of Visnu; Vasudeva Krsna and 
Rama were faladkdpurusas of the Jainas.°* An epigraph of V. 
1218 goes even so far as to mention Brahma, Visnu and Siva 
as Jinas.°5> They were worshipped also as Tripurusa, i.e. as 
three different aspects of one and the same Divinity which 


staan: arate ater: greet: | 
afer saagreat earaen: TOR: fara: 
(GuaTsraeraeag, J Xo) 


92. Perhaps the most comprehensive treatment of the subject is to 
be found in the Adbhutasdgara of Ballalasena. 

93. Read the Khorataragochchopattavali of Jinapala and the Upamiti- 
bhavaprapaftcha Kathdof Siddharsi Siri, both of which represent social con- 
ditions of Rajasthan. 

94. See the A ppatiiea eaperesachonta of Hemachandra Siri. 

95. £I., IX, pp. 67-8. 
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combined at times with Sirya to form Chaturmart: or Chaturdeva. 
The Pratiharas of Jalor and Kanauj paid equal respect to 
MaheSvara, Bhagavati and Aditya and changed their iftadevatd 
from almost reign to reign.®® Their feudatories, the Chauhans 
of Sakambhari, though not so quick in changing their tutelary 
gods and goddesses, were not behind them in their liberal 
attitude towards the different sects of their kingdom. From the 
evidence already recorded, it is clear that their relations with 
the Jainas were extremely cordial. They honoured Jaina 
teachers, granted lands to Jaina temples, and took part in their 
religious ceremonies. And we can say this not only of the 
Chauhans of Sakambhari and Ajmer, but also of the Chauhans 
of Nadol, Jalor, Ranthambhor and Rayabaddiya. Hammira 
worshipped the images of Jaina Tirthaikaras at Mount Abi.°7 
The fact that he is enthusiastically praised by a Jaina writer 
and selected as the hero of his historical poem is also indicative 
of his excellent relations with the Jaina community. The 
followers of the various darfanas entered into discussions with 
each other, but this led to no ugly incidents. Each had liberty 
to follow the way he thought best, without any compulsion on 
the part of the ruler. With moksa as their goal, self-control as 
the chief sddhand, and their belief in karma, it was. not difficult 
for Indian sects to ind a common platform. Outsiders generally 
wondered at the absence of religious acrimony in India.°* The 
case of Islam was different. But even that they were ready to 
tolerate and leave to itself. The Rdastrakiitas permitted the 
Muslims to build mosques within their dominions;*® Siddharaja 
Jayasirhnha of Gujarat punished the Hindus who damaged 
Muslim property at Cambay.!° While we read often of the 
desecration by Muslims of Hindu temples in the Chauhan 
dominions, we read not even once of the desecration of mosques 
though this could have been no difficult task on part of people 
like Hammira and Kanhadadeva. 


96. See Bhoja’s Baradh Plate, EJ, XIX, pp. 17-18. 

97. Hammiramahdkdvya, 1X, 34. 

98. See Alberuni’s Indian, I. p. 19. 

99. See ED., I, p. 27 and 38. Epigraphic evidence of this can be 
seen in India. Avckasoliey. a Review, 1956-7. pt. 4C-1. 

100, Jbid., II, pp. 163-164. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
SOCIAL CONDITION 


Section I 
(i) Caste System 


The Hindu Caste System is the result of two widely different 
and not unoften antagonistic ideals expressed by the words, 
varna and jati, the first laying stress on culture, character, pro- 
fession, social duties, and the organic nature of human society; 
and the other on birth, heredity and hereditary privileges. To 
these two idealistic tendencies, neither of which can be regarded 
as wholly inoperative even during our period, further compli- 
cations had been added by the influx of foreigners, inter-caste 
marriages, Aryanising of people on the frontiers, and growth of 
occupational groups, with the result that the Hindu Society 
consisted no longer of the four original varnas, based on guna 
and karma! or even janma,? but of numerous castes and sub-castes 
in the differentiation of which so many factors had a share. 

The Brahmanas of our period were not so much a class as a 
hereditary caste divided into a number of sub-sections. We find 
the mention of the Srim4lis and Visalnagara Brahmanas in the 
Kanhadadeprabandha,} of the Nagaras in the Viruddhavidhi-viddhvamsa 
of Laksmidhara,‘ of the Paficha-Gaudas and Paficha-Dravidas 
in the Skanda-Purdna,’ of the Rayakavalas in the Patan Ins- 
cription of Bhimadeva II,* of the Dadhyaor Dahima 
Brahmanas in the Sakrai M4éata Inscription,’ of the Puskara 
community, most probably the Pushkaranas, in a Pushkar 


1, This is the Bhogavodgitd idea(IV. 13) which in the formative period 
of the caste system must have been an actual fact. 
9. See Manu, IX, 317, for the heredity idea, though he also insists on 
their receiving due education and behaving properly. 
3. III, 22-28, IV, 370. 
4. See above, p. 78. 
5. Sahyddrikhanda, X, vv. 2-3. 
6. IA., XI, pp. 71 ff. 
7. From Dr. G. H. Ojha’s transcript. 
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Inscription of V. 982,8 and of the Avasathikas, Purohitas, 
Dvivedins, Trivedins, Chaturvedins, Mifras, Diksitas, and 
Tripathins in the provinces adjoining Rajasthan.°® 

It is difficult to say when these sub-divisions began; their 
germs at least can be detected as far back as the Sitra period, 
when the Brahmanas of the north and the south began to 
mark the differences in their social customs and condemn what 
they disliked.1° In the early Smrti period, the Brahmanas 
of Brahmavarta were regarded as superior to those settled 
elsewhere. Vanga, Anga and Odra being almost regarded as 
Mlechchha countries.1!_ Later we find the same sense of cultu- 
ral superiority among the Brahmanas of Antarvedi in Northern 
India, of Srimdla in Rajasthan, and of Anandanagara or 
Nagara in Gujarat. Many Brahmana families of Beng4l trace their 
descent from the Brahmanas of Kanauj,!? and learned Brahmanas 
from Ahichchhatra figure prominently among Brahmana donees. 
even outside Madhyadega. Srimalis might have come into 
prominence on account of Srimala or Bhinmal being a great. 
cultural and religious centre,!* and the same may perhaps be 
said of the Nagaras or Brahmanas from Nagar. 

When the Muslims reached India, the Brahmanas as the 
recognised custodians of Hindu culture tried to protect it not 
by liberalising its tenets and improving it spiritually, but by 
emphasising its physical content, t.¢., laying stress on Jdti- 
§uddhi (purity of birth) and non-contamination with foreign 
blood. Ours was the age of the kalivarjyas, of taboos and. 


8. PRAS, WC, 1909-10. Dr. Bhandarkar may be wrong in regarding 
them as Pardséara Brahmanas. 

9. JAOS., VI, p. 25; El., XIV, p. 207, 205, 204, 208, and EI., IV. 
p. 98 etc. 

10. See for instance the Baudhdyana-Dharmasitra, 1. 1.42. 

11, Manu, II, 17-18. For the prejudice against outlying areas see 
also Manu, X, 43-44, Devalasmrti, 4-5, 16, Baudhayanasmrti, I, 1, 31-34. 

12. Iam not concerned with the truth or otherwise of the tradition. 
What is emphasised is merely the fact that MadhyadeSa was at one time 
regarded as a great cultural centre, the Brahmanas of which were superior 
to the Brahmanas, at least according to some, to the Brahmanas already 
settled in Bengal. 

13. Padmandbha, the author of the Kanhadadeprabandha, though him- 
self a Visalanagara Brahmana, speaks very highly of the Brahmanas of Sri- 
mala, the ‘“‘Brahmapur! of the Chauhans.”’ 
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prohibitions that mark the end of the liberal era of Hinduism. 
Inter-caste marriages were disallowed ; a Brahmana under- 
taking a sea voyage was excommunicated and not taken back 
into the community even after performing the prescribed 
penances; he could not have food even at the houses of his slave, 
his cowherd, ahereditary Sidra family friend anda Sidra 
who cultivated his fields, even though earlier texts had allowed 
him this concession; and he was not to have food cooked by 
Siidras, even though they observed rules of cleanliness and 
worked under a Brahmana’s supervision.!4 

Under such conditions the sub-divisions of the Brahmanas 
were bound to multiply. A Brahmana coming into habitual 
contact with Muslims, either on account of changed political 
conditions or on account of his professional duties, was regard- 
ed as inferior to the one who could keep himself aloof and go 
on as before, maintaining his cultural as well as ceremonial 
purity. In Rajasthan, the Brahmanas gave up eating meat, 
and found it difficult to keep up their social contacts with the 
Brahmanas using a nonvegetarian diet. Migration to distant 
parts of the country, adoption of professions regarded as 
ceremonially impure, differenceson philosophic and religious 
grounds and quarrels on grounds of social behaviour among 
different sections of one and the same community may also 
have been some among the many other likely causes adding to 
these divisions. | 

That the ancient cultural idea of varna, the emphasis of 
which was mainly on guna and karma, could sometimes assert 
itself even when these fissiparous tendencies were at their full 
swing can be seen from the. case of the Magas or Bhojakas 
who, though certainly outsiders,!° were on account of the 
similarity of their work to that of Brahmanas permitted to enter 
the Brahmanic fold, and have actually been mentioned as 


14. Fora very good and authoritative account of the kalivarjyos, i.e., 

laa rasa in kaliyuga, see P. V. Kane’s History of Dharmasastra, III, 
» 920- ° 

o 7 5. ” Varahamnibieas the author of the Brihatsamhitd was probably a 
Maga Brahmana. The Horsacharita speaks of the Bhojaka. 1.e., Maga, 
Taraka as an astronomer, thoroughly proficient in all the grahasamhitds i.e., 
astronomical works, and having knowledge of all the three times, past, present, 
as well as future. (p. 128, Nirnayasagara Edition). 

The following arguments can be advanced to prove the original foreign 
character of the Magas :— 
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Brahmanas in the Brhaddharma Purdna, and the Govindapura 
Inscription of S. 1059 or 1137 A.D. Their chief profession 
probably was astrology.!® Sun-worship was their monopoly,?’ 
and we find many of them associated even with the worship 
of Jaina gods and goddesses,!® which probably again indica- 
tes their original non-Brahmin character.}* 


The Rajpits were the ruling class. The Kdnhadadeprabandha 
speaks of 36 Rajpit clans, though actually it enumerates only 
the Chauhans, the Vaghelas, the Devadas, the Solankis the 
Rathods, the Paramaras, the Baradas, the Hinas, the Hariyadas 
the Chavadas, the Dodias, the Jadavas, the Hiulas, the 


(a) They admit having come from Sakadvipa, i.e., Scythia. 

(6) Originally they were followers of Zarasasta, which looks like a 
Sanskritised form of Zarathustra. 

(c) The avyanga, a sort of girdle prescribed for their constant use, 
has its counter-part in the Avestan Avyaonghen. 

(dq) Their four Vedas, mentioned in the Bhavisya Purdpa have nothing 
Aryan about them. 


(¢) Alberuni, who knew a good deal about them, identifies them 
with the Persian Magis. 
(f) They are worshippers not of the Vedic Sirya but of a Sun icon 
imported from outside India which shows him wearing long boots. 
For further discussion of the question, see R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaisna- 


vism, Saivism and Minor Religious Systems, pp. 218-222, and the Bhavisya 
Purdga, Chapter 139. 


16. See note 15. 

17- Visnor-Bhagavatan Magamscha Savituh (Brhatsamhitd, 60. 19.) 

18. See the Sachiyaya Mata Inscription of Osia, (P.C. Nahar, Jaina 
Inscriptions, Part 1, p. 198). Even now they perform this duty in most Jaina 
temples of Bikaner. 

19. We have left out topics like the usual duties ofa Brahmana, his 
duties in times of emergency and the like, because there is nothing new about 
them. To the end of the period, they continued Svddhydya i.e., the study of 
the Vedas, performance of Agnihotra and sacrifices, and adhydpana or teaching 
(see the account of SrimAla in the Kanhadadeprabandha and of Ajmer in the 
Prthvirdjavijaya). The popular idea that the coming in of Pauranic deities 
and Pauranic worship led to the discontinuance of Vedic rites, ceremonies 
and worship has to be given up asmistaken, inasmuch asthe Brahmanas 
neither liked to officiate as permanent priests nor held the temple priests in 
any high estimation. In this connection the following extracts are worth 
studying :— 


(a) 7 foo: ofapefa tae dled Taq VI 
eran: feat arent a fart uy 
(afrerguT, IAT WeITT 238) 
(b) edareéwawsraraaaraweaay: 
CST MAH VA AAASTATAT ACT 
, For 
In the Manusmrt: (III, 52) a Devalaka « counted amon By eae 


who do not deserve being invited toa Sraddha ceremoney; and the reason 
for this seems to be that given by Devala 
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Nikumbhas and the Guhilas.2° On the basis of contemporary 
literature and inscriptions we can add to these the Bhatis, the 
Yaudheyas, the Varahas or Birahas, Pratiharas or Padiharas, 
Tomaras, Kachchhapaghatas or Kachhawahas, Balas, Jethw4s, 
Dahimas, Dahiyas and Chandels. 

Towards the end of our period all these clans regarded 
themselves as Ksatriyas, though earlier there were some among 
them who had not forgotten their non-Ksatriya origin. We 
have indicated above the Brahmana origin of the Chauhdans. 
The Guhilas were originally Brahmanas, and mention this 
Brahmana descent of theirs up to the time of Maharana 
Kumbha.24_ The Ksatriya Pratihadras of Mandor had a 
Brahmana as their ancestor and recognised their relationship 
with the Brahmana Pratiharas, the progeny of Harifchandra by 
a Brahmana wife.22 The Hinas, mentioned both in the 
Kumdrapdlacharita®> and the Kdanhadadeprabandha as one of the 
thirty-six ruling families,24 were actually foreign immigrants 
into India from Central Asia. The Paramaras, who trace their 
descent from the fire-pit of Vasistha at Abi and regard their 
gotra as Vasistha, have more reason to be regarded originally as 
Brahmanas than Girjaras.2>5 So, though not many Ksatriyas 
may have become Brahmanas during our period, owing to the 
increasing exclusiveness and vigilance of that class, it is certain 
that many Brahmanas became the founders of Rajpiit families, 
a tendency which was neither new nor confined merely to 
Rajasthan or even Northern India.*6 

carer farted TeCTTT | 
wat taaHl AT FerHeay aed: 
STRAIT FT AAT STTHY WaT | 
matitda: a fata: TaHAY Aree 1 
(Quotation in ar ftataat, IT, p. 396) 
20. Canto 3, wv. 38 ff. 


a1. On the origin of the Guhilas of Mewar see D.R. Bhandarkar, 
FPASB, 1909, G.H. Ojha, History of Udaipur, I; and Mrs. Malati 
Sharma, IHQ., XXVIII, 83 ff. 7 

22. See the Jodhpur inscription of Bauka, EJ, XVIII, pp. 99 ff. and my 
paper on the Pratiharas of Mandor in the Pilani Vidyd-vihdra-raj ata-jayanti 
number. 

r 23. For the list from the Kumdrapdlacharita, see Tod’s Annals and Anti- 

quities of Rajasthan, O.U.P. edition I, the table facing p. 96. 

24. See footnote 20. o 7 4 

a5. See my paper onthe Origin of the Paramdras, Rdjasthdna Bhdérati, 
Vol. III, part 2, pp. 2-8. ; _ 

26. See the relevant references in the chapter on the ‘‘Origin and 
original habitat of the Chauhans’”’, pp. 1-13. 
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The assimilation of Brahmanas into the Ksatriya fold did not 
prove difficult, because the two castes were the inheritors of one 
and the same culture, and there was not much to distinguish 
between a Ksatriya and a Brahmana, the moment the latter 
adopted a military career, either for monetary reasons?’ or for 
defending Hindu dharma which could not have been less dear 
to him than to a Ksatriya.24 To some Brahmanas, specially to 
those born of a Brahmana’s Ksatriya wives, military profession 
may have been more congenial than the priestly; and it is 
probably an actual fact which the later Smrtis recognised, 
when contradicting the dictates of Manu and other early law- 
givers, they laid down the new rule that a Brahmana’s sons 
by a Ksatriya wife should be recognised not as Brahmanas_ but 
as Ksatriyas.? 

Nor did the assimilation of foreign fighting tribes into the 
Ksatriya fold prove impossible, even though this must have 
taken more time than the assimilation of Brahmanas. Un- 
consciously or consciously the people realised that every fighter 
was inherently a Ksatriya and thus entitled to become a Hindu, 
provided he changed his barbaric ways and shared with the 
indigenous Ksatriyas the great task of defending Indian 
culture. Even the orthodox lawgiver, Manu, stated, ‘‘In the 
beginning Paundras, Dravidas, Cholas, Kambojas, Yavanas, 
Sakas, Paradas, Pahlavas, Chinas, Kiratas, Daradas, and Khasas 
were Ksatriya people. Gradually they became Vrsalas as a 
result of losing contact with Brahmanas giving up their ( Vedic) 


27. Profession of arms is an dpaddharma for Brahmanas. Baudhayana 
(I. 1. 20) notes, though with disapprobation, that many Brahmanas of the 
north earned their living by fighting. Actual instances of Brahmanas serving 
in armies in the post-Harsa Hindu period are by no means rare. Ballala of 
Malwa was killed by Kumfarap4la’s Brahmana soldiers. Skanda, com- 
mandant of Prthviraja III, was a Brhamana. 

28. As good instances we can have PuSyamitra Sunga, identified with 
Kalki by Dr. Jayaswal; Maydrasarman, the founder of the Kadamba 
dynasty; Bappa R4awal of Mewar; and perhaps also Kallar, the founder of the 
Brahmana Shahiy4 dynasty of Udbhandapura. 


ag. (a) OY area afrarangenfed: afar ct wate, afr 
qeaTaTyafadt sar Us Aah, Feat qerarqentfee: 
Ye Ua Hadita aerery | ( Fraerer 9 aTsraeerazta, 
WTaTTeaTa, eels &2) 
(b) TATat fatear fastssrat 7 afr eye 
wreTa-eH fet feciomeres, Verse 28 
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rites’”80 The Purdnas took up the cue and provided as it were 
an explanatory note. According to them, when Sagara wanted 
to avenge the death of his father by punishing the Sakas, 
Yavanas, Pahlavas and Kambojas, these people sought refuge 
with Sagara’s guru, Vasistha, who protected them from Sagara’s 
ire by telling him that his enemies could be regarded as dead, 
for he had deprived them of what is as good as life, i.e., their 
dharma and the company of Brahmanas. Thus deprived of the 
privilege of Vedic studies, Vedic rites and Vedic teachers, 
these Ksatriyas became Mlechchas.*4 

As the Aryans probably entered India by way of the north- 

western passes and were, therefore, racially and toa good 
extent culturally** not very different from the later invaders 
from the northwest, such views, however inaccurate historically 
must have, on account of their being in consonance with the 
ancient theory of the classification of varnas according to guna 
and karma, helped in the incorporation of the new-comers into 
the Ksatriya caste. The only thing necessary was that these 
new people should follow Vedic rites and traditions; and this 
they appear to have done early enough. Rudradaéman I was a 
Sanskrit scholar,?3 Nahapana’s son-in-law, Usavadata, went to 
Puskara for a bath and granted liberal donations in most of 
the Hindu sacred places,34 the Yavana Heliodorus was a 
Bhagavata,*> Kaniska a Buddhist,?* and Mihirakula a Saiva.3? 
30. X, 43-44. Remarkable also is X, 42 :— 
ey tf Testa Ft TT | 
SHE BTHG FT HAsaforgs Te: | 

31. Visnu Purdna. BookIV, Chapter 3. Sagara is said also to have 

ordained that the Yavanas should completely shave off their heads, the 
akas shave half their head, that the Paradas should have long hair and the 
Pahlavas, beards. 

32. Some of these similarities have been noted by Tod. (see Chapter 
VI, of his Annals and Antiquities of Rdjasthdn, 1, pp. 68-97), but wrongly 
attributed to the Rajputs’ supposed decent from Scythians. Many of the 
customs were to be found in India before the Sakas reached this country. 

33. See his Junagarh Inscription, SJ, P » 172-74. 

34. See his Nasik Cave Inscription, , pp. 160-2, wherein he is des- 
cribed as having visited Baranasi, Bhrgukachcbha, DaSapura, Govardhana, 
Sorparaka, Prabhasa, Suvarnamukha, Ramatirtha etc. <A brief account is 
to be found also in his Karle Cave Inscription, SJ, 165. 

35- Seehis Besnagar Garuda Pillar Inscription, SJ, pp. 90-91. 

36. H.C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, fifth edition, pp. 


475 ff. 

37. Verse 6 of the undated Mandsaur inscription of Yasodharman 
describes Mihirakula as Sthdéporanyatra yena pronatikrpanatam prapitam nottam- 
Grgam, SI, p. 394. 
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Another step towards incorporation in orthodox Aryan 
society may have been intermarriage. Rudradaman gave his 
daughter in marriage to a Satavahana prince of the Deccan,*%8 
Samudragupta had in his harem ladies from the Kusana, Saka 
and Simhala royal families.°® YaSahkarna Chedi was the son of 
a Hina princess,*° 

When this assimilative tendency came to an end is difficult 
to determine. But it certainly slackened with the advent of the 
Muslims into India. Islam knew no compromise. It was out to 
convert, not to be converted to any non-Quranic religious atti- 
tude or position, however rational it might be. For the first time 
in its history, Hinduism faced a rival which it could not conquer 
and with which there could not be even easy peace. Under the 
circumstances, Hinduism like Roman Catholicism in the sixteenth 
century was forced to redefine its dogmas and institutions, and 
the caste system as the most obvious of these received in the 
succeeding centuries an exactitude, rigidity and definition that 
it probably had never possessed before. Tribes which had 
already become Hinduised and almost forgotten that their 
ancestors had once been non-Hindus began now to connect 
themselves with the Sun, the Moon, or even the Fire and the 
Sea in their search of pedigrees to prove that only the bluest 
of Ksatriya blood coursed through their veins. The Rastrakitas 
now described themselves as Yadavas of the Lunar family of 
Ksatriyas, though their earlier records had nothing to say on 
this point“! The Pratiharas became RaghuvamSins,42 and the 
Paramaras, not to be outdone by their rivals, adapted a myth 
from the Ramayana. Thus was laid the basis of the Agnikula 
myth so well known to students of Rajput history.“ The Palas 

38, H.C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 5th edition, 
p. 496. 

39. Seelines 23-24 of Samudragupta’s Allahabad Inscription, SJ., p. 
258. 

i 40. El,, XII, p. 212, verse 15. The Guhila ruler, Allata of Mewar, 
had a queen belonging to the family of ‘‘Hunaksonisa’? (a Hina ruler), 
JTA., x¥xix p. 191. 

41. See RA, pp. 15-16. 

42. First described as Laksmana’s descendants in the Sagart4l inscription 
of Bhoja I. 


43. See my paper, Origin of the Paramaras, Rdjasthana Bharati, Vol. III, 
part 2, pp. 2-8. 
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are described by two writers belonging to the twelfth century 
as descendants of Samudra and Sirya respectively, which can 
only indicate that the Palas’ origin was very doubtful.4 Of 
the Chauhans we have said a good deal already. 

By the time of the Kumdrapdlacharita and Kanhadadeprabandha, 
36 clans had become recognised as Rajput Ksatriyas, though 
of the 36 there probably were some whose recognition as 
Ksatriyas was purely local or at the most provincial.*® All 
these clans interdined and intermarried, whether settled in 
Gujarat or Madhyadeéa and had thus much less of exclusiveness 
than the various sub-divisions of the Brahmanas. It may be 
that some of them had forgotten their gotra and pravaras, but 
a good many perhaps never had any. We are therefore not 
surprised to find either Medhatithi stating in his comment on 
the Manusmrti, III, 5 that distinction of gotra and pravara 
applied only to Brahmanas, or Mitdksard laying down that the 
Ksatriyas and Vaisyas should adopt the gotra and pravaras of 
their purohitas, inasmuch as they (the Ksatriyas and Vaisyas) 
had no gotras of their own.“ The only rules of exogamy and 
endogamy observed were that a Ksatriya generally married 
Ksatriya, and did not marry within his own clan. 

Among the Vaisyas again we find the same influence of the 
two ideals of varna and jati. The doors of the varna itself were 
open to every new comer who took up the profession of trading, 
even though the incomers generally fell into a sub-caste of 
their own, quite distinct from those already in existence. The 
Agrawalas, the Mahesvaris and Oswals, the three important 
divisions of vaniks in Rajasthan, all claim a Ksatriya origin. 
They ascribe their present position as Vaisyas to their eschewing 
of meat-eating and the profession of fighting under the in- 
fluence of humanitarian movements like Jainism; and a certain 
amount of epigraphic support for their contention has been 
found in the Jalor Stone-Inscription of Samantasimha (V. 


44. Rdmacharita, Canto I, verse 4; Kamauli Grant of Vaidyadeva. 

45. See the lists given by Tod, Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthén I, 
Table facing page 98 (O.U.P.), for the local and provincial differences. No 
two lists agree fully. 


46. creafaent mitten tara srcararaerants gafeatrasag et 
afeqeat | (Comment on ATTACH I, 53:) 
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1353), which, while describing the donor, Narapati, his 
brothers and father, as Sonis, t.e., as Oswals of the sub-section 
bearing this name, mentions his grandfather and great-grand- 
father as Thakuras, Narapati’s ancestors, according to Dr. D. 
R. Bhandarkar, probably were originally Sonigara Rajpits. 
It was the grandfather, Mahanasimha, who seems to have 
become a Jaina and dropped the Rajput title Thakura.*’ 

The Smrtis prescribe four means of livelihood for a Vaiégya, 
agriculture, cattle-rearing, trade and money-lending. Of these 
the first two gradually passed into the hands of the Sidras, 
probably on account of Vaig yas’ growing distaste for professions 
involving himsd.48 Hieun Tsang mentions Vaisyas as a class 
that engaged in commercial exchange and followed profit at 
home and abroad.‘ Jaina books generally describe them as 
traders, money-lenders and financiers. The Kavikalpalata 
recommends their appointment as ministers; and the maxim 
had certainly the approval of many states in Rajasthan and 
Gujarat. Vastupala was a VaiSya and so were Yasovira, the 
chief counsellor of Udayasimha of Jalor, and the Balddhipa 
Yasodeva who served Katukadeva of Nadol. Though bravery in 
the battlefield was not their forte, we now and then find a few 
good generals among them. Ramadeva, a courtier of Prthviraja 
III, was a good wrestler.®° 

Various divisions of Vaisyas find a mention in our records 
specially towards the end of our period. We hear for instance 
of the Pragvatas, UkeSavarnfa, Srimalas, Modhs, Humbads, 
Dharkatas®! and Lemchis, to name only a few out of the many 
who had a share in the literary and religious life of the period. 
About the Vaisyas belonging to orthodox Hinduism we may 
refer to the Dhiisaras, MaheSvaris, Dads, and Bisas.5? 


47. EI., XI. p.61. The argument, however, is of doubtful value. 

48, Jainism especially did not encourage the pursuit of agriculture. 

49. Beal, Buddhist Records of the Western World, I, 64. 

50. See my paper on the Kharataragachchhapattavali of Jinapalain JHQ., 
1950, pp. 223 ff. 

51. Dhanap4la, the writer of Bhavisyattakathd, was a Dharkata. 

52. See Sakrai (Rajasthan) inscription of V. 879, Kdnhadadeprabandha, 
IV, 12-13. We are not sure, however, of the existence of Dasds and 
Bisds in our period. Such a grading may have been a late manifestation of 
the growing caste-spirit. 
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Though the Smrtis have many hard things to say about the 
Sidras, their position appears to have improved steadily; and 
this had to be for various reasons. When Sidras became rulers 
at times, some of them attaining even the imperial position,®% 
they could not obviously be treated as mere hewers of wood 
and drawers of water in their relation to the higher castes. 
They had to betreated better also because they were the 
real Vaisyas of our period. With agriculture, handicrafts and 
cattle rearing as.their virtual monopoly, they formed the back- 
bone of the Indian society, at least in Northern India, and had 
to be givenin some way the respect due to their economic 
position, Medhatithi’s commentary on the Manusmrti reflects 
this change. He concedes the Siidra’s right to private property, 
and to freedom from attending on the three other castes, 
unless he did so with a view to earning spiritual merit.54 He 
could have his samskdras, though without the use of Vedic 
mantras; and participated in many religious activities of the 
community. He shared in the management and maintenance 
of temples and was a member of the watch and ward commit- 
tees of villages and towns.5> That sometimes a Sidra could 
rise to a very high position in the service of the State is shown 
by the example of the potter Sajjana who was made the 
Governor of Chitor by Kum4rapala Chaulukya. 

Like the three other castes, the Sidras had their sub- 
divisions. We find the Mehras mentioned in some Chauhan 
inscriptions.5? In the list of the various professional people who 
are said to have accompanied Alauddin in his march against 
Kanhadadeva of Jalor,®* we find the Bhois, Kahars, Suthars, 
Malis, Kumhars, Lohars, Silawats, Tambolis, Darjis, Ghanchis, 


53. Yuan Chwang mentions Sidra rulers in North India. Nandas, 
the Imperial rulers of Magadha, were also of Sidra extraction. 

54. ITI, 156; VIII, 415. 

55- See the P4l inscription of V. 1250 for the Mehra’s donation to the 
local temple. Another inscription of the same locality gives them a place in 
the local assembly. 

56. See above p. 64 and also my paper on Sajjana and Bosari in the 
Bharatiya Vidyd, English Edition, 1944, p. 221. 

57. JPASB, X, p. 409. 

58. Kdnhadadeprabandha, II, vv. 87-92. 
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Tundras, Bhatiyaras and Baghanighadas who, probably as now, 
were ranked as Siidras. 

Of classes whose exact position in the caste system is rather 
uncertain Rajasthan must have had many. Ahirs probably 
occupied the area to the south of Delhi. The Mahdbhdrata 
regards them as a Ksatriya tribe reduced to the status of 
Sidras on account of the non-contact of its members with 
Brahmanas.5® The Mahdbhdsya does not include them among 
Siidras,° and some of our lists of Rajpits put them among 
the 36 Rajpat royal families of Rajasthan and Gujarat.®! 
If the Kdmasiitra and Apararka’s commentary on the Y@jia- 
valkya Smrti be believed, their code of social behaviour was in 
some ways different from that of most Ksatriya families.*? The 
Ahirs of the Gurgdon district now call themselves Yadavas. 


The Kayasthas, who at one time were only a professional 
class, had in our period hardened into a caste divided into 
many subdivisions, Some Smrtis mention them as Siidras,6? 
In the Udayasundar‘katha of Soddhala, they are assigned a 
Ksatriya origin.** It is impossible to state what their exact 
position was in the Chauhan dominions, Their castes men- 
tioned in our inscriptions are Naigama, Gauda and Kaftariya 
Mathur.®5 


The Khatris probably werea pratiloma class, born of a 
Ksatriya father and a Brahmana mother. At least that is the 
tradition now current in Rajasthan, though some of them 
maintain that they are full-blooded Ksatriyas who have gone 


59. Asvamedhikaparva, 29, 15-16. The Sabhdparva 51. 12 mentions them 
along with Pdradas. 

60. See Panini lI, 2,72. The difference in the status does not seem, 
however, to have been very great. 

61. See the lists facing page 98 ofthe Annals and Antiquities of Rajas- 
than, O.U.P. edition. 

62, Kdmasitra, p. 294; Apardrka’s Commentary on Yajfavalkya, II, 17. 

63. e.g. UsSanas and Vedavyasa (35 and I. 10-11 respectively). The 
account of the Sukranitisdra, the date of which is uncertain, also proves that 
they had become a caste. 

64. Read the introductory portion. 

65. El., XLX, p. 45; El, XI, pp. 39 ff., Prachinajainal+khasangraha, 11 
No. 402. 
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down in the social scale on account of their taking to trading, 
commerce and money-lending. 

The residence of the Jats was in the northern part of the 
Chauhan dominions, and they appear to have had a share in 
the struggle for independence waged by the Chauh4ns after the 
defeat and death of Prthviraja III, It is not unlikely that 
many of the early republican people might have contributed to 
the formation of the present Jat caste, some becoming RaAjpits 
and the others remaining Jats according to their circumstances 
and predilections.£6 The Jats of the Rohtak District of the 
Punjab regard themselves as Ksatriyas, though in some parts 
of Rajasthan they are classed as Sidras. By temperament 
they are unorthodox; and this more than anything else marks 
them out from the Rajpits. 

The Girjaras formed another important eens of the 
population, in fact, one so important that the western part of 
Rajasthan received the name, Gurjaratra, and was so known 
for centuries. According to a number of scholars, the Agni- 
kula clans were originally Girjaras.67 One Mathanadeva is 
mentioned as a Girjara Pratihara in the Rajorgarh inscrip- 
tions of V. 1016.68 The Chauhans are said to have originally 
been Khazars. Though we need not, as shown elsewhere,® 
believe these theories in toto, itis not unlikely that some of 
the Gurjars were actually regarded as Ksatriyas. The Bad- 
Gijars, who obviously are Gurjaras, are reckoned among the 
36 Rajput clans and inter-marry with them. There is, how- 
ever, not much ground, as shown by K.M. Munshi,” to believe 
that Gijars were a foreign tribe. 

66. Many Jats have the same gotras, as the Rajpits, e.g., Gahlot, 
Déahim4a, Panwir, Mor, Solanki, Yadava and Tanwar. I regard the Dharanas 
as belonging to the gotra of the Imperial Guptas. 

67. Notably Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, and A.M.T. Jackson. Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar identifies the Girjaras with Pratihdras and Dr. D.C. Ganguly 
with the Guhilas of Chatsi. For the criticism of these views see my papers, 
the Origin of the Pratiharas (P.O., Vol. II), The terms Gurjara and 
Gurjaresvara, (JHQ. 1937), and the Pratiharas of Mandor Pilani Vidyd Vihar 
Journal, Vols. II and III. 

68. El., III. p. 266. 

69. See Chapter I and also my paper on the ‘‘Origin of the Chauhans’”’ 
in the Jadunath Sarkar Commemoration Volume, Punjab University. 

70. The Glory that was G arjaradesd, Part I, Book University Series. 
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Last in the social scale stood the Antyajas. But even their 
social status showed variety according to the occupations they 
followed and the amount of independence they enjoyed. The 
Medas formed an important section of the population and were 
in their forest and mountain haunts as influential as any other 
caste. Another Antyaja class, the Bhils, lived in various parts 
of the Aravalli hills and adjoining areas. An allied tribe was 
that of the Minas who lived in and at times terrorised parts of 
south east Rajasthan by their predatory activities. The Bavaris, 
according to Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar, are perhaps referred to in 
the Jalor Inscription of V. 1239.71 The Antyaja who helped 
Laksmana in the foundation of his kingdom?? may have been a 
Mina or Bhil or perhaps even a Bavari. 

The Upamitibhavapraparfichakatha speaks here and there of 
these depressed classes. The quarters the Matangas lived in 
must have been extremely unhygienic.7? There could be in 
life no station higher than that of a Mahdrdja and none lower 
than that of a Chandala.”4 The Doms were so poor that they 
formed the subject of a saying, ‘“These two can never co-exist, 
the Dom and an ddhaka of gingelly seeds.”’?®> One of the 
characters of the kathd is a ruler called Adhamaraja. He 
‘was looked down with contempt by his subjects on account of 
his relations with a Matanga woman. Coming together the 
people declared the king’s course of action to be highly im- 
proper and drove him out of his kingdom.” It was a sin to 
drink water touched by the Antyajas.?7 Even while taking a 
bath in a jungle tank, the Antyaja would think, ‘‘Here is a 
**touchable”’ (sprsya purusa). Hewould take me to task for 
bathing here. So let me hide somewhere.’’”® 

The katha does not give exact indications about the various 
professions followed by the Antyajas. It states in a general way 


71. El, XI, pp. 53-54. 

72. See above, Chapter XII. 

73. Upamitibhavaprapafichakatha, p. 36. 

74. Ibid., p.98, p. 230. 

75. Ibid., p. 221. An ddhaka equals four prasthas or 64 palas, or 4096 
masakas (Yogachintémant, I, 6-13). 

76. Upamitibhavaprapaichakathd, p. 502. 

77. Ibid., p. 764. 

78. Ibid., p. 212. 
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that Matangas and Dombs were “miserable sinners who follow- 
ed callings entailing cruelty.’’”® A specific instance is that of 
a Chandala whose profession is that of a fowler and who is 
proficient in the use of his bow and arrows.8® Among the 
people following low callings, the kathd includes agricultural 
labourers ( talakhetakas ), cutters of grass and fuel, runners carrying 
messages, and huntsmen.®! Slightly higher than them were 
the Sailisas or actors.®? 

More detailed, with regard to the professions of the 
Depressed Classes, is the account of Alberuni who enumerates 
the following twelve classes of the Antyajas®? :— 

(1) Juggler (the nafa of the Smrtis) , 

(2) Basket and shield maker ( buruda), 

(3) Sailor (kaivarta), 

(4) Fisherman ( Zélopajivi), 

(5) The hunter of wild birds and animals (vyddha), 

(6) Weaver ( tantuvaya), 

(7) Fuller (rajaka) , 

(8) Shoemaker (charmakdra), 

(9) Hadi, 

(10) Doma (Domba), 

(11) Chandala, and 

(12) Badhatau. 

Of these the first five were higher in status than the next 
three, i.e., the weaver, the fuller and the shoemaker and 
intermarried. The last four, the WHadis, the Dorhns, the 
Chiandalas and Badhataus constituted what the Smrtis would 
call the antydvasdyin class, the members of which were excluded 
from social contact even by the other depressed classes.®* 
Actually they constituted, according to Alberuni, one class the 
members of which were distinguished from each other only by 
their occupations. This perhaps signifies intermarriage and 


79. Ibid., p. 588. 

80. Ibid.,p. 212 

81. Ibid., p. 588. 

82. Ibid., 591. 

83. Alberuni’s India, 1, p. 101 ff. 

84. For the word, antydvasdyi, see Manu. X. 39 and the Mitaksard on 
the Yajriavalkya-smrti, III, 260. 
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also change of profession at will within the ambit permitted to 
them. 


The Hadi may be identical with the Dhadi whose occupa- 
tion at present is not very different from that of a Domba. Or 
is he to be regarded as Halt, an agricultural labourer or talakhe- 
taka 285 ‘The Domba is identified with fvapacha by Ksirasvamin 
and the Rdjatarangini, the latter of which mentions them also as 
professional singers.** Manu puts -the houses of Chandalas 
outside a village.§7 USanas assigns to them the duty of 
cleaning a villagein the first part of the day. They acted as 
hangmen; and their chief wealth was their asses and dogs.% 
Fahien describes how they had to give notice of their approach 
by striking a pieceof wood, a fact confirmed also by Bana who 
describes a Madtarga kanya as striking the pavement of Siidraka’s 
court with a spilt piece of wood.®® The Badhatau can 
perhaps be identified with the Badhi, a depressed class of 
S.E. Punjab and U.P. 


The Kanhadadeprabandha mentions eighteen varnas or castes,°? 
the Rdjatarangini, sixty-four; Usanas forty; and the number 
goes on differing from Smrti to Smrti.°1 From the description 
in the Kdnhadadeprabandha it is obvious that its eighteen varnas 
are merely guilds of craftsmen and workers mentioned as 
Srenis in early Buddhist literature and as prakrtis in the 
Skandapurdna. As for the castes, dubbed as Savikirna or ‘‘mixed’’ 
by the lawbooks, their number obviously had no fixity. It 
could be more or less according to the basis of classification 
adopted by a writer, e.g., either birth or profession or both. 
Profession was a relatively fixed feature; heredity could vary 


85. For Talakhetaka see above the account from the Upamitibhavapra- 
paitchakathd. 

86. Rdjatarangini, V, 354, 389-94, and VI, 182, 192. In Rajasthan both 
Domas and Hadis are included among professional singers. From them 
come also many dancing girls. A Rajasthani proverb says, Diumani rai rovana 
mem hi rag. 

87. XX. 51-6. 

88. Ibid, IV, 79; X, 39. 

89. Kddambari, p, 68 (Jibananda’s edition) 

go. Canto I, verse 238. 

gi. See P.V. Kane's History of Dharmasdstra Literature, 11, Part I, p. 50. 
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according to a writer’s information about a caste tradition, 
and sometimes perhaps even according to his predilection. 

Like all human institutions, the caste system, as it deve- 
loped during our period, had its virtues and vices. Earlier, 
when the varna conception was more operative than later on, 
it had helped Hinduism in assimilating new blood and given it 
a constitution, flexible yet strong enough to withstand barbaric 
influences, For every one prepared to pass a period of novi- 
tiate, there could be a place in Hinduism. But with the 
coming of Islam to India things began to change. Hinduism 
could not respond to the challenge of Islam in the same way 
as to that of the early invaders. It was so different, so 
unassimilable, so contemptuous at times of the Hindu view of 
life, that something had to be done to counteract its disinte- 
grating influence. But, as pointed out in the beginning of this 
chapter, our religious leaders, instead of internally strengthen- 
ing Hinduism by the removal of its chief defects — of which 
untouchability and the low position assigned to certain classes 
were the worst—began erecting defences in the form of rigid 
class rules and taboos, ¢.g., not crossing the seas, not interdin- 
ing with one’s workers even, not having anuloma marriages and 
not permitting widow-marriages under any circumstances. In 
their immediate objective these religious leaders had _ success. 
Hinduism did not disappear from the land of its birth.°* But 
these very defences have at times been like bars of prison 
protecting the inmates from outside intrusion but denying them 
at the same time that free atmosphere of thought and action 
without which no culture can progress. Hinduism towards 
the end of our period presents a picture of arrested growth 
The castle of the caste system was its asylum as well as prison.®8 


92. But for this good effect the good features of Hinduism may 
really be responsible, though credit is generally given to the caste system. 


93. For the disastrous political effects of the system see the last chapter 
also. 
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Section II 


Women 


Indian women have perhaps never enjoyed the same amount 
of freedom as their modern sisters in Europe.®* From ancient 
times the management of the household and looking after 
her children and husband have been an Indian woman's 
main concern, whatever else she might or might not have 
done.®* Girls have not always been unwelcome; but the birth 
of sons has generally been preferred, on religious as well as 
economic grounds.%* The girl is like a pledge that has to be 
made over to its owner (the bridegroom) in due course;*? look- 
ing after her till then is to the Indian mind no light responsi- 
bility.°° For ages people have agreed with Bana’s statement, 
‘‘As soon as a girl attains her youth, her parents begin get- 
ting consumed by that fire called agony. As the coming up of 
payodharas (clouds) darkens the day, so does the coming up of 
her payodharas (breasts) darken their minds. By whomsoever it. 
might have been laid down, I do not like the religious injunc- 
tion that one’s own children, born from one’s own limbs, 
brought up in one’s own lap and wholly unforesakable should, 
all of a sudden, be carried away by strangers. The worst of this 
fire of grief is that though both son and daughter are equally 
one’s offspring, people get grief-stricken the moment a daughter 
is born and give her water with their tears.°? The Rajasthani 
writer, Siddharsi Siri, goes a step further when he declares, ‘“‘The 
birth of a daughter causes grief. She increases anxiety, and 
reduces dharma. In poverty she causes the greatest distress. It is 
only when she is given to a bridegroom with a good character 


94. We deliberately put the word ‘modern’, for in Europe also the 
amount of female freedom has varied from period to period and country to 
country. 

g5. For very early conditions read the gdthd of Isidasi in the Therigdthd.. 

96. A son has generally been supposed to save his parents from the 
hell called pum. In a moderately populated country, male hands were 
needed also to produce food and to protect the country against invasions 
and hostile inroads. 

97. Arthastu kanyd parakiya eva (Kalidasa) . 

98. Putriti jad mahatiha chinté, kasmai pradeyeti mahdn vitarkak. 

99. Harsacharita, Nirnayasagar edition, pp. 140-1, 
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and riches and also suitable in other ways that one feels 
satisfied.’’100 

It is not unusual also to find tirades against women in reli- 
gious books. They are said to be as fickle as the wind, deceitful 
in their ways and an impediment in the road to spiritual 
progress.1°! But such have been the views everywhere in the 
monkish world, whether in India or Europe. Far more repre- 
sentative of the people’s view is the opinion of the great 
Avantika scholar, Varahamihira, who backed the cause of 
women by writing, ‘“‘Brahma created woman as the best of 
jewels to bring happiness to man. It is for her that he earns 
money. She is instrumental in promoting his dharma. From her 
he gets pleasures like having sons etc. She is the goddess of 
prosperity in the house; one should (accordingly) honour her 
by giving all respect and wealth. Let us say truly which fault 
of women is not to be found in men too ? It is sheer impudence 
that men should speakill of women. They are superior 
to men in virtues.”” Even Manu has said, ‘‘Soma has given them 
purity, Gandharva speech and Fire the power to consume 
everything (without defiling themselves). Women are like the 
niska ornament......... They are clean through and through.”’ 
In the case of a moral transgression, the scriptures blame both 
women and men. If it is the women who mostly observe rules 
of morality and men, who is to be adjudged as the better of 
the two ?......... Just see the impudence of those scoundrels who 
speak ill of a woman. Isit not like a thief caught red-handed 
and bawling out, ‘Stop O, Thief ! Stop !’’? Men speak words 
-of love only in private. But women are so grateful that even 
when a man dies, they enter the fire embracing him.!°? Our 
poets also speak highly of women,'® and as literature has al- 
ways been nearer to life than monkish diatribes, we can dismiss 
the idea that the Indians in general thought ill of women. 

The early life of a girl passed under the tender care of her 


100. Upamitibhavapropaiicha Katha, p. 698. 

101, Jbid., pp. 331 and 643. 

102. Brhatsamhita, Striprasamsddhydya. 

103. Reference may be made to K4lidasa, Bhavabhiti, and Rajasekhara 
among others. 
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parents.1°% That this care, however, did not always include 
literary education may be inferred even from the remarks of a 
singularly sympathetic writer, the poet RajaSekhara, who states, 
‘‘Women also can be poet like men, for samskdéra inheres in the 
soul, irrespective of a person’s sex. We have heard and seen too 
that many princesses, daughters of mahdmdatras, courtesans, and 
actresses have been proficient in poetics and good poets.’ 
He has by way of illustration given the names of Sila-bhatta- 
rika, Vikata-nitamba, Vijayanka, Prabhudevi and Subhadra. 
His own wife, Avatisundari, a Chahamana on her father’s side, 
was a good poet and her husband quotes appreciatively many 
of her opinions on poetic subjects./°* It may be that Chaha- 
manas had in their circle created an atmosphere where female 
education could flourish. Rudrani, the queen of Chandana of 
Sakambhari, was proficient in Yoga.!°? Givaka II’s sister, 
Kalavati, is described as proficient in sixty-four kalds.1°° On the 
whole, however, the examples are too few to reach any definite 
conclusions. 

The next stage in a woman’s life was her marriage. From 
the descriptions that we have it appears that princesses in India, 
as in mediaeval Europe, could be pawns in political games 
played on the chess-board of dynastic ambition and desire for 
glory. Jalhana, the daughter of Arnoraja of Sakambhari, could 
hardly have been more than eighteen years old, when she was 
given in marriage to Kumarapala Chaulukya of Gujarat, a 
man nearly 57 years old.!® If even rulers who receive in history 
high praise for their self-control, could behave like this, the 
general conditions must have been bad enough. We read now 
and then of svayamvaras. Givaka II’s sister, Kalavati, had 
twelve other suitors, besides the ruler of Kanauj to whom she 


104. Pita raksati koumare, (Manu). 

105. Kdavyamimamsd, G.O.S., p. 53. 

106. Introduction to the Karpiramafjari, and the Kavyamimdmsd, G.O.S., 
‘pp. 20, 46, 57. 

107. Read above Ghandana’s account. 

108, Prthvirajavijaya, V, 38, 

109. Hemachandra’s Duydsrayamahdkdvya, XIX, vv. 21-35. The Praban- 
dhachintémani tells us that he was pafichdsadvarsadesiya at the time of his 
coronation, The marriage took place not less than seven years after that. 
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was eventually married.!!° Durlabhadevi, the sister of Mahendra. 
of Nadol, chose her husband in a svayamvara, and even more 
famous is the story of Sarhnyogita’s elopement with Prthvi- 
raja.t11 

Anuloma marriages were, as already pointed out, not 
unknown in our period. We have just spoken of the Chaha- 
mana Avantisundari’s marriage to the Brahmana poet, Raja- 
Sekhara. The Jaina Bhandaris of Marwar regard themselves. 
as the descendants of Laksmana of Nadol and one of his 
Vaisya queens.'!? Khadgadhara Bhoja of Ranthambhor is said to- 
have been related in the same way to Hammira as Vidura to 
Pandu.443 The Rajput Pratiharas of Mandor are the descen- 
dants of Harigchandra and his Ksatriya wife, Bhadra. 

One of the best descriptions of marriage is to be found the 
Samardichcha-kahd, a work by the Rajasthani poet and _ philoso- 
pher, Haribhadra Siri. Many of the rites and customs described 
by him still live on in Rajasthan. The auspicious time for marri- 
age was, as almost everywhere in orthodox circles in India, deter- 
mined by astrologers, and the ceremonies began with charities, 
the extent of which must naturally have been determined by a 
person’s station in life. The courtyard was beautified with 
rangavalli patterns. The bride sat facing eastwards on a vedikd 
covered with a nice white sheet, wearing red silk and surround- 
ed by youthful saubhdgyavati women who used diérvd blades to 
sprinkle her with a mixture of curds and unbroken rice. After 
that followed the bath from a kalafa, in the water of which were 
put flowers, tender sprouts and leaves. The elders in the family 
put aksatas on her head, as they blessed her. Her feet were dyed 
red with alaktaka. On her thighs they put saffron, on her 
breasts a patralekhd, and collyrium in her eyes. The face was 
cleaned with saffron mixed with sandal-water. Lips were dyed, 
perhaps red, and covered with wax. On her forehead was put 
a tilaka. Hair was nicely dressed. On her feet were put jewelled 
niipuras, on her fingers rings set with jewels, and on her waist 

110. Prthvirdjavijaya, V, 31. 

111. See above the account of Mahendra of Nadol and the Appendix 
on the historicity of Samyogita. 

112, Purdtanoprabandhasangraha, p. 102. 

113. Hammiramahdkdvya, 1X, verses 153-55. 
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a girdle. Near her arm-pits hung bahu-maélés, a plavangabandha 
adorned her breasts, and a pearl-necklace reaching her hips 
encircled her neck. Ears were also dyed with saffron, and decked 
with a circular ornament called the chakralatéa. On her head 
was put a chudaémani and a dusurullaka of pearls round her neck. 

When the time of the pdnigrahana drew near, the parties 

were informed accordingly by astrologers.14° The bridegroom 
reached the marriage pavilion, and the brideswomen after usual 
jokes and pranks asked for costly presents, before giving him his 
first view of the bride’s face. The ceremony was given the signi- 
ficantly pretty name, mukhachhavisphoftanikéd.1® The members of 
the bridegroom’s party were entertained on a lavish scale; and 
while the entertainment went on, other essential marriage cere- 
monies like /djahoma also continued, and when the couple cir- 
cumambulated the holy fire, the bride’s father gave as dowry 
costly metals like gold, valuable ornaments and dresses, and 
vessels that could be useful to the married couple.!” 

With the marriage began the second stage in the woman’s 
life, for after that the husband was expected to.be every thing 
to her. He washer god;® theoretically at least she was in- 
ferior to him, whatever her actual position may have been. If 
the husband slaved, while she sat idle, it was regarded as some- 
thing queer.!® So great was the stress placed on chastity and 
almost blind devotion to the husband!2° that the sati system, 
Jauhar and purdé appeared something natural in the atmosphere 
it created. With some sections of Indian society, though happily 
not with all, burning oneself with the dead body of the husband 
became common enough, and we read of satis not only in lite- 
rature but also in the following epigraphs of Rajasthan :— 

1. Sati Samvaladevi, wife of Ranuka (V. 947, Ghatiyala 
inscription, Inscriptions of Northern India, No. 107). 


114. For the ornaments see below, pp. 294ff. 

115. The time is said to have been found by means of farkuchchhayd. 

116. ‘*Revealer of the beauty of the face.’’ 

117. Second prastdva of the Samardichchakahé. The Upamitibhavaprapai- 
chakathaé also contains some good descriptions of marriage ceremonies. 

118, Bhartrdevatd ndri (Upamitibhavaprapaitchakathd, p. 129), patirhi devo 
ndrindm, Mahabharata, Anusdsanaparva, 46, 55. 

11g. Upamitibhavaprapa fichakathd, p. 128. 

120. Cf. Manusmrti, pp. 154-55, Sararedhavabadiliat v. 606. 
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Be SMe siicdes , wife of Thakura Guhila (Puskar Inscrip- 
tion, [bid., No. 407). 

3. Sati Kanahulla, mother of Chandamahisena of Dholpur 
{KDMG, XL, p. 39). 

4, Sati... ... ., Pal Inscription of V. 1244, Inscriptions of 
Northern India, No. 423. 

5. Sati Mohili Raji, wife of Rana Motisvara (Unstra Ins- 
cription of V. 1248, ibid., No. 423). 

6. Sati Hammiradevi, wife of Mangaliya Rava Siho. 

It is clear from the above inscriptions that the popularity of 
the sati system was the greatest among the warrior clans of 
India; and as this conclusion tallies also with the injunctions of 
the Dharmasastras, we may accept it without any great hesita- 
tion. According to Angiras, for instance, if a Brahmana widow 
became a sati, her death was to be regarded as suicide. Her in- 
considerate action neither took her nor her husband to heaven.}?! 
It was far better that she should lead an ascetic life, after the 
husband’s death, abjuring all earthly pleasures.12? 

Very much different from this was the custom of jauhar. 
When it became almost certain that a fort would fall into the 
enemy’s hands, Rajpiits donned saffron clothes, put tulasi 
necklaces round their necks and rushed down on the enemy, 
determined to kill and to be killed, and their wives, as brave 
as they and determined not to fall into the hands of the 
Muslim conqueror, entered the Yamagrha (Jamghar-Jauhar). 
Many have been the occasions, when Chauhan ladies thus 
sacrificed their lives at the call of honour. At Ranthambhor 
the queens bathed and decked themselves with all the orna- 
ments that saubhdgyavatis should put on. Hammira gave them 
a braid of his hair, and when they entered the fire offered the 
usual funeral oblations of water.!#3 Similar was the procedure 
at Siw4n4 with the queens of Sataladeva. When Alauddin 
captured Jalor, there were 1584 jamagharas (jauhars)1*4 and the 
Muslim soldiers saw from a great distance these fires which 
betokened the imminent fall of the fort. When Ajmer ‘could 


121. See P.V. Kane’s History of DharmaSastra, II, part 1, page 627, foot- 
note 1468. 

122. Ibid. 

123. Hommiramahdkavya, Canto XIII. 
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not be defended successfully Hariraja burnt himself along with 
his queens.1*° This also may be regarded as some sort of a 
Jauhar, 

Of women some claimed to be even asiryampasyas, i.€., so 
devoted to their husband that they would not look even at the 
Sun, regarding him asa parapurusa.!2* The existence of the 
purdé system in Rajasthan is proved by the Sisupdlavadha of 
Magha.?2? In palaces eunuchs guarded the women’s apartments. 
But here again, as in the case of the sati system, the custom was 
probably confined to Rajpit clans and that too not universally.128 
Neither the Upamitibhavaprapaitchakathé, which is a fairly 
voluminous work, nor any other work of this period proves 
the existence of this custom among the people in general. 

Another evil from which women suffered was the institution 
of polygamy. Of Arnoraja’s two queens, one came from Marot 
and the other from Gujarat. Prthviraja III had many queens. Poly- 
gamy was not uncommonalso among nobles andrich people, to 
whichever caste or class they belonged. We hear also ofkeeps 
or sangrahanis whose issues did not have the same rights as 
sons and daughters of wedded wives,!2® even though the evils of 
polygamy were not unknown. Various are the tales of the 
jealousy of co-wives. The Atharvaveda knew of black magic to 
destroy a co-wive’s influence, and the Purdnas describe how 
ajueens sometimes conspired to poison the son of a co-wife, 
merely because his existence imcreased the co-wive’s influence 
with the King. If the stories found in our period have any 
basis in fact, these evils persisted in our period, and polygamy 
‘was as ever a source of conflicts and heart-burning.!° 


125. Hammiramahdkdvya, IV, 18-19. 

12G. See my paper, ‘‘Gleanings from the works of Vachaspati MiSra’’, 
Indian Antiquary, 1933. 

127. Canto V, verse 17, See also Sdntiparva, 91, 4; Mohardjopardjaya, 
G.O.S., p. 59; Vikromdnkadevacharita, p. 097; Dosakumdracharita, p. 149; 
Satyaharischandra, p. 23, and Harsacharita, pp. 96-8. 

128. See Upamitibhavoprapanchakatha, p. 687 for sauvidallas, Sulaiman 
states that Indian princes allowed their woman to be seen by those who 
attended the Darbar (ED, I, p.11). 

129. Purdatanaprabandhasangraha, p. 89; Upamiti, p. 332. 

130. For our period see Upamiti, p. 540. 
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With the pronounced ihsistence on chastity which was so 
characteristic of India, widow-marriage can be expected to have 
been almost non-existent among the higher castes of India, 
though not always with good effects. Siddharsi Siri, for 
instance, mentions young widows, wives of people away in 
other parts of the country, randas and vratinis,}8! as women who 
could be seduced easily. 

Rajasthan had plenty also of women of easy virtue. Cities 
appear to have been proud of their beautiful courtesans. A 
poet describing a capital city could and did omit many details. 
which we now regard as important; but he rarely omitted a 
colourful description of the courtesans’ quarters and their 
seductive inmates. Né big temple probably was without them.. 
Many maidens had been presented to the Harsanatha temple.13? 
The Karnata chief, Bhitala, freed courtesans from the dafabandha 
cess, 1.¢., the tithe they had to pay on their earnings.}53 Raja 
Jojalladeva of Nadol did not merely order courtesans to join 
the processions of all the temples of Nadol, but even directed. 
his descendants to punish (even) learned people, old men and 
others who tried to interfere with this time-honoured custom.}8* 
The fragmentary copper-plate inscription of Alhana (V. 1205) 
is mainly a record of the arrangements made by various rulers 
for courtesans and musicians attached to the temples of 
Chandalesvara and Tripurusadeva.!55 Towards the middle of 
our period and even a little earlier there must have been. 
puritanic agitation against the practice to make rulers like 
Jojalladeva issue their edicts. Haribhadra Siri raised his. 
powerful voice against it, the Kharataras were as a general rule 
opposed to it, and there may have been a few others who. 
thought alike. But as the people were not ready to forego the 
entertainment provided by courtesans (and to the rulers they 
were not only a means of exhibiting their magnificence but 
also a source of income), they continued to flourish; and we 
find in the fairly late Bhinm4l inscriptions of V. 1306, V. 1334. 


131, Ibid., pp. 572-3. 

132, See the Harsanatha Inscription of Vigraharaja II (V. 1030). 
133. Inscriptions af Northern India, Nos. 259-260. 

134. £I., XI, p. 28. 

135. See the inscription, Appendix G (iii). 
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and V. 1345 elaborate arrangements for the pramadd-kula 
of the Sun temple of Jagat-svamin,18¢ The Kharataras probably 
finding their voice going unheeded, permitted young dancers 
to entertain the audience in the vidhichaityas.187 Even Kumara- 
pala Chaulukya who tried to eradicate many social evils from 
his dominions had to say about prostitutes, “I have already 
banished theft and adultery from my dominions, As for prosti- 
tution, it is something insignificant. Nothing is lost or gained 
by its removal or continuance.’’!38 

Unless Kumarapala rose much above his times, and this he 
does not seem to have done, he was bound to argue as above 
and let the institution of courtesans remain, for who in that 
period could have thought of a darbdr without courtesans.1%° 
They bathed the ruler,!4° performed his nirdjand by waiving 
lights in front of him, accompanied him to the temple and 
danced in front of his favourite deity.!41_ Feudatories tried to 
please their overlords by presenting beautiful ganikds.142 The 
Kharataragachchhapattavali of Jinapala describes their presence 
in Prthviraja III’s court. The courtesan Dhara of Hammira’s 
court was so influential that she had his blinded minister, 
Dharmasimha, restored to favour, with consequences to the 
Chauhan State that we have detailed above.!43 Nainsi regards 
some ganikds as the cause of ill-feeling between Kanhadadeva 
and the Mughal leader, Muhammad Shah.™‘ Hariraja’s 
downfall may have been partly due to his fondness for 
ganikds.145 

On the other side of the social scale were women who took 
holy orders, leaving behind everything of the world. Haribhadra 


136, Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. I, Part I, pp. 469 ff. 

137. For the Kharataras see our account above, pp. 249. ff. 

138, Mohardjopardjaya, p. 83. 

139. Kdvyakalpalatduztti, a Jaina work of the thirteenth century for 
instance lays down the general rule that the description of a royal court 
should describe the courtesans attending on the ruler. 

140. Read Sidraka’s description in Kodambari; Priyadarsikd, 1, VI. 

141. Kumdrapdlacharita, V1, 32; 1, 66-67. 

142. See verse 24 of the Harsanatha Inscription of Vigraharaja IT. 

143. See the account of Hammira, pp. 123 ff. 

144. See above the account of Kanhadadeva, pp. 182-183 

145. See above the account of Hariraja, pp. 115 ff. 
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Siri is said to have first realised his lack of full knowledge 
when he could not interpret a gdthd recited by the female 
Jaina ascetic, Yakini mahattard.4*@ The Svetambara Jaina sect 
not merely permitted women to take to ascetic life but regard- 
ed them as entitled also to kaivalya or complete emancipation.1*? 
The Digambara attitude was less liberal.14@ Among the Saktas 
there was a Yogini Sampradaya, and we know of some siddhas 
who received instruction in the highest knowledge from women 
ascetics.14° Other Hindu parivrdjikds are also known. 


If a man died without leaving any male issue, his property 
probably lapsed to the State. The widow could keep to 
herself only ornaments and a few other things to which we 
might apply the name, stridhana. In Gujarat, the Chaulukya 
ruler, Kum4@rapala stopped the confiscation of a sonless man’s 
property.15° It is likely that his example may have been follow- 
ed by his Chauhan feudatories in Rajasthan. 


SecTIon III 


Dress, Ornaments, Food and Drink, Fasts, 
Festivals, and Pilgrimages 


Our best purely Rajasthani account of ornaments and 
dress is supplied by the comparatively late Hammiramahakavya'51 
which describes Hammira’s queens as decked with kundalas 
in their ears, kastéritilakas'®2 on their foreheads, hanging pearl- 
drops in their noses, pearl necklaces on their breasts, niipuras}5% 


146. Prabandhakosa, p. 24. 

147. Prabandhachintdmant, p. 67. 

148, Jbid., 

149. See see lists of the 84 siddhas. Rudraniof Sakambhari was also 
a yogint and her sampradéya name was Atmaprabha. 

159. Mohardjapardjaya, pp. 52, 65-66. 

151. HM, XIII, 173-80. 

152. Tamdlapatrakritih kastiryadind lalate tamalapatram, tilakakytih tilakam 
chitrakam ndndvarnam, visinas fi visesakam, ittham tilakaparyayah.”’ 

(Tikdsarvasva on Amarakosa, I1, 123). 

Lanman translates tilaka as a sectarial mark in the Karpdramafijari 
most probably because of this being its modern meaning. 

153. Called nevari now in Rajasthan. 
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for their ankles, champaka buds for their dhamillas,154 rings for 
the fingers of both the hands, alaktaka!®® for the feet and blue 
dukiila®® dress on their hips. But this list is by no means 
exhaustive. It omits the jingling girdle (kdfichi) and the ivory 
valayas which were in common use in Rajasthan and are 
referred to not merely in the Rajasthani literature of the 
period?5? but also depicted in sculptures at Kirada, Aba and 
Palla. The Samarddityakathd supplies further the names of 
béhusdrikd, an ornament for the bahumila or arm-pits, a pearl 
dusurullaka for the neck, a plavangabandha for the breasts, 
ratnachakralata for the ears, and a chiddratna for the forehead.15* 
The differences between the two lists, of which the latter has 
been described here partially, may have been partly due to 
local variations and partly to the distance of time that separat- 
ed Haribhadra and Nayachandra Siri. 


For dress and ornaments in the northernmost part of the 
Chauhan dominions, specially for the earlier part of our 
period, we can utilise Bana’s account of the women of Sthan- 
vigvara.15® Aids to beauty were many. Magha speaks of the 
use of the unguents of saffron, musk and sandal for the body 
in general, of lodhra and kuzkuma for the complexion and of a 
certain resin for the lips;!®° and Haribhadra of kurtkumardga for 


154. Hair done into atop-knot and decked with flowers ; Kusuma- 
garbhesu bahirmauktikalatikddind samyatesu kesesu  dhamillah.”’ (Tikdsarvasva 
on the Amarakosa, VI, 97). 

155. red lac. 

156. The Amarakosa gives ksauma, i.e. linen as a synonym of dukila. 
For the meaning of ksauma see my note in the Marubharati, V, 1, 84. 

157. Cf, Karnasundari, p. 7, Sisupdlavadha, VI, 14, VII, 5, X, 43 and 
Parthavijaya, verse 38. 

158. Bhdva II, pp. 93-101, Bibliotheca Indica edition. We have a 
good list of ornaments also in the Bhdvaprakdsa of Saradatanaya, the Mdna- 
saéra, the Mdnasollasa and the Tikdsarvasva which should be consulted by stu- 
dents of social history. 

159. Women of the place are described as decked with mundamdlds (a 
garland put over hair) made of the leaves of blue lotus, wearing kundalas in 
their ears, necklaces on their breasts, veils on their faces, kafichukas on their 
bodies, ndpuras on their feet, and using camphor powder for their faces and 
saffron to beautify their skin. 

160. Sisupdlavadha, 1X, 7, VI, 24, XVI, 84. 
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the thighs, patralekha}® for the breasts, collyrium for the eyes, 
and also of alakdvali.1®2 Flowers were used in mundamdlds,1* 
stuck in the dhammilla, the ears and kabaris!*4 and made into 
garlands. Use of agaru for scenting the hair was almost 
universal. Good accounts of how the toilet was actually 
performed can be had from the Samarddityakathd, partially 
summarised in our account of marriages, and the Karpiéramaf- 
Jari of Rajasekhara.165 

Men were not behind women in the use of ornaments. 
Chahamana, according to the Prthvirdjavijaya, had a kirita set 
with gems, a pearl necklace, kundalas with pearls and pairs of 
keyitras and angadas;1*6 and that this abundance of ornaments 
was nothing unusual can be seen from the accounts left by 
Alberuni and Abu Zaid.1° 

Regarding clothes used and worn in Rajasthan our informa- 
tion is rather scanty. The usual dress must have been, as in 
most parts of India, the adhovasana and an uttariya.®® Men 
in Sapadalaksa perhaps used besides head-covers with jihvds 
at the back.16* Women wore sdris,!7° and perhaps kirpdsa- 
kas also'”4 Of soft clothes the Upamitibavaprapatichakatha 


161, See Samardichchakaha, Bhava I], pp. 93-101, for a general account 
of ornaments. Patrdvalis are mentioned also by the Sarasvatikanthabharana, 
pp. 510 and 570 and Narandrdyandnanda, X, 58 showing that this ornament 
was common to the greater part of Aryavarta. 

162. See footnote 161. 

163. See footnote 159. 

164. braids. 

165. Samarddityakathé, Bhava II, pp. 93-101. For the account from 
the Karpiiramaiijari, see my paper, ‘‘Gleanings from Sanskrit Literature, the 
Works of Rajasekhara,’’ FJH, 1930. 

166, II, 17-30. 

167. Sachau, Alberuni’s India, p.181;ED,I,p.11. Seealsothe Kutfani- 
matam, p. 38, Kavyamala Series. 

168, The common dress of our country is described also by Yuan 
Chwang. 

169. See the Kumdrapdlaprabodhaprabandha of a Puratanacharya, p. 99Q. 

170. See the description from HM quoted above. Siddharsi Siri 
describes bhavitavyatad as a satikdbaddha subhata (p. 127). 

171. A sort of bodice. Ksirasvamin explains it as kdurpare asyate 
kiirpdsah strindm kafchulikakhyah, Amarakoga, V1,118. This would make kdrpd- 
saka a purely female dress. But the Tilakamafijari represents a 15 years old 
painter also as wearing a netra-kirpdsaka (p. 134, Nirnayasagar edition). 
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mentions brhatikd, pravara, rallaka, devamsSuka, chinamsuka, and 
patiamsuka.172 Luxurious beds, with pillows full of soft cotton, 
and seats filled with the soft feathers of swans are also des- 
cribed very often,473 The Pravdriis mentioned as a_ costly 
woollen cloth by the Kalpadrukofa.174 Rallaka may have been 
prepared from the hair of Kashmir goats.175 Chindémsuka looks 
like China silk. Patjamsuka and devaémsuka may have been 
prepared from Indian silk and the latter of these may: have 
been a finer and softer variety. 


Food and Drink, Wheat, rice, pulses, barley, ywar millet, oil, 
ghi, spices and meat are among the articles of food mentioned 
in Chauhan inscriptions. Under the growing influence of 
Jainism, specially towards the end of our period, vegetarianism 
was becoming popular. But that Brahmanas had not up to 
the beginning of the thirteenth century of the Vikrama era 
given up meat wholly can be seen from the amdrighosand of 
Alhana, which while threatening the mahdjanas and tdambolikas 
with capital punishment, if they slaughtered animals on 
certain days specified in the inscription, laid on the purohitas a 
fine of merely five drammas for the same offence.17® Among 
Ksatriyas, who stuck to the fighting profession, the success of 
vegetarianism was even less. They liked the’ pleasures of chase, 
as before, and mostly continued to be meat-eaters,1”? and 
drinkers of wine.1”8 No festive occasion of theirs went without 
meat and drink, if we are to believe the detailed and extremely 
life-like descriptions in the Upamitibhavapratchakatha.1””> Among 


172. p. 154. For a fuller discussion of the topics covered in this 
chapter see my paper Dasavim Satabdi mer Anandavildsasukhddi ki Sémagri 
published in the Rdjasthana-Bharati, V. 

173. Ibid. 

174. Pravara is known also to the Pravachanasdroddhdra. 

175. Amara regards it as a synonym of Kambala. But see Watter’s 
On Yuan Chwang. 

176. El, XT, 

177. Kgatriyas, who changed over to Jainism, generally took up trade 
as their profession. 

178. Harichandra’s Ksatriya sons are simply described as madhupd- 
yinah. See also PV,, I, 1-27; IX, 20. 

179. See my paper from the Rdjasthdna-Bharati cited above. 
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vegetarians we find the use of milk, milk-products, sweets and 
numerous vegetarian dishes,18° 


Fasts, Festivals, and Pilgrimages Ekddasi, Mahdchaturdasi 
of Sravana and Sivardtri are the only fasts mentioned 
in Chauhan inscriptions.!®! Of festivals Aksaya-trtiyd finds a 
mention in the Sindha Inscription./®? Eclipses, lunar as well 
as solar, were occasions for making gifts, and so were many 
sacred days of the year. The festival of the Sun-god, Jagat- 
svamin of Bhinmal, began in Afgvina and lasted the whole 
month.'** Yatrds or processions in honour of gods, Jaina as well 
as Hindu, were a common feature of our socio-religious life. 
Jains had their ydtras mostly on the kalydnaka days of their 
Tirthankaras.18¢ A Gijari ydtra of Santinatha is mentioned 
more than once. 


Most big temples were centres of pilgrimage. The sacred 
lake of Puskar drew pilgrims from every part of India. Mount 
Abu or Nandivardhana was full of Hindu and Jaina shrines. 
Safichor had a famous image of Mahavira which was destroyed 
in V. 1367 by Alauddin Khalji.1®° Other important centres of 
Jaina pilgrimage in Rajasthan were Phalavardhika, Narabhata, 
Nana, Kanyanayana, Suddhadanti, Chandravati, Osia, 
Karahetaka, Ramsen, and Kdasahrada.'8° The temples of 
Ekalinga, Sakrai and Harsanatha may also have drawn big 
crowds every year. Prthviraja I had an annasatra instituted for 
pilgrims visiting Somanatha in Saurastra.!®8? The Lalitavigraha- 
rdja-ndtaka represents a Muslim spy disguising himself as a 


180. Ibid. 

181, Sevddi stone-inscription of V. 1172; Alhana’s inscription of V. 
1209, El, XI, p. 65. See also the Kanhadadeprahandha, J, 159. 

182, EI, IX, p. 79, verse 57. 

183. See the Bhinmflinscription of Udayasimha, V.1306, EJ, XI,p.57. 

184. The five kalydnakas are chyavana (conception), janma (birth), 
diksé (initiation), kevalajfiana (perfect knowledge), and nirvana (death and 
moksa). For the kalydnakas of all the Tirthamkaras see the Vividhatirthakalpa, 
pp. 100-101, 

185. Vividhatirthakalpa, p. 30. 

186, The list is based on the Vividhatirthakalpa and the Kharataragach- 
chha-brhadgurvavali. 

187. See above, p. 38. 
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pilgrim to Somnatha.1®* Narapati, a minister of Hammira, 
visited Sirmhapuri, Kuruksetra and the Godavari.1®* The Jainas 
formed themselves into satighas, drawn from people from all 
parts of Rajasthan and adjoining territories, and went on 
pilgrimage to great tirthas like Ujjayanta, Satrufijaya, Taranga 
hill, Rajagrha, Champapuri, and Stambhanakapura.!°° 
Of festive occasions there were many every year. The birth 

of a son was celebrated grandly whether a man was rich or 

poor. Ndmakarana also was an expensive ceremony. We find 

the day of going to the guru for the first day made the occasion 

of some festivity. But far grander than it was the wedding, of 
which some account has been given above. Among seasonal 

festivals the most important was the vasantotsava, the presiding 

deity of which was Madana or Cupid. People went out in big 

crowds and processions to worship Kamadeva and Rati, turned 

parks into big swing-houses and taverns, danced, sang, cracked 

jokes and threw coloured water with syringes on each other. 

The modern Holi even would look like a pale version of this 

wonderful utsava. Of the autumnal festive days, Siddharsi 

Siri mentions Sakrotsava, Dipamalikad and Kaumudimahotsava.1*1 
Rasa-nrtyas of herdsmen were a common feature of the country- 

side; but strangely enough there is no mention of Dagahara and 

Durgaépijana in Asvina, though the worship of this goddess was 

by no means unknown to Siddharsi Siri and is mentioned 

by him in connection with Vasantotsava. Of summer, rainy 

season and winter festivals he has nothing to say, even though 

the rainy season is regarded by the Rajasthanis as the best part 

of the yearand is now crowded with festive days. In an 

appendix to this chapter, we reproduce a list of fasts and 

festivals mentioned by Alberuni, which on account of being 

current even now in Rajasthan, have every likelihood of having 
been observed also during our period. This list thus usefully 

fills in a gap in our knowledge. 

Lastly we may mention the festivals held by the Jainas on 

the days of the diksa or initiation, promotion to higher grades 


188, Act IV, line 16. 

189. El, XIX, p. 52. 

190. See the accounts in the Kharataragachchha-brhad-gurvdvali and 
Nabhinanadanajinoddhdéraprabandha. 

191. See my paper referred to above in footnote 22. 
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in the spiritual line, and succession to the dchdryapada. The 
Upamitibhavaprapaitchakathé has many beautiful accounts of 
diksd.1°* For an account of festivities in connection with pratis tha 
and dhvajdropana one should consult the Kharataragachchha-brhad- 
gurvavali, The descriptions in both these books are rich in 
details. 


192. Ibid. 


APPENDIX J 


A list of fasts and festivals mentioned by Alberuni (II, 175-184 } 
and still current in the Bikaner Division:— 


Fasts 


1. Devasayani ekddafi in (the bright half of) Asadha. 
2. The 8th of the same month, a fast day holy to Bhaga- 


3. Janmas tami. 

4, Devotthani and Bhisma-paitchardtri. 

5. The sixth day of Pausa, a fast in honour of the Sun. 
6. Gauri-trtiyd on the 3rd of Magha. 


Festivals 


1. The llthof the month of Chaitra, a day on which 
the image of Vasudeva was swung to and fro. 
2. The 22nd day, a day of merriment holy to Bhagavati.. 
3. Gauri-irtiya,on the 3rd of Vaisakha, when women. 
worshipped Gauri, washed and dressed gaily, abstained from- 
eating, and played with swings. 
4, All the days of Agsadha. These were devoted to alms-- 
giving. 
5. Full moon day of Sravana. 
6. Mahdnavami, in Agvayuja. 
7. 23rd of Agvayuja called Ahoi, a day of merriment and. 
wrangling. 
8. Bhadrapada new moon was the first day of the fortnight 
devoted to the distribution of food in thename of the Fathers. * 
9. A festival to celebrate the birth of Vasudeva, when 
the Moon stood in Rohini. 
10. Ist Karttika or Diwali, called also Balirdjya. 
1l. Sivardtri, the 16th Phalguna they worshipped Mahadeva 
keeping a vigil at night. ** 


*It is Bhadrapada full moon that is at present the first day of the ATE Ta-- 


**We have the faacata on aqeait now, 


CHAPTER XXIV 


LITERATURE 


Works of Chauhan Kings and their ministers. Ajayaraja, 
Arnoraja, Vigraharaja IV and Prthviraja III were not mere- 
ly great conquerors and builders but also lovers of good 
literature.? The distinction, however, of being an author belongs 
only to one, the illustrious Vigraharaja IV, known by 
unanimous consent as kavi -bdndhava or friend of poets. He 
composed the drama, Harakeli, the theme of which was the 
penance of Arjuna and his fight with Siva. Of its original five 
acts, only one, the Kraufichavijaya, survives now in the form of 
an inscription, dated Marga Sudi 5, Samvat 1210.2 Dr. 
Kielhorn’s remark that ‘‘actual and undoubted proof is here 
afforded of the fact that Hindu rulers of the past were eager 
to compete with K4liddsa and Bhavabhiti for poetical fame’? 
indicates that he regarded the Harakeli as a work of real merit. 
Of the rulers of Jalor, Udayasimha was a good scholar. But 
we have no evidence of his having been also a writer of any 
distinction. 

Padmanabha, the minister charged with the duty of holding 
conferences of poets and panditas may have been the writer 
of the Prthviraja III’s Badla Inscription of V. 1234.3 
Udayasirmha Sonigara’s chief minister, YaSovira, had the title, 
Sarasvatikanthabharana. Somesvara regarded him as superior even 
to the great poets, Kalidasa, Magha and Abhinanda.* But per- 
haps all that has survived of his poetry area few verses in 
praise of Vastupala, the friend and minister of Viradhavala 
of Dholka5. Vaijaditya, the paurdnika and amatya of Hammira, 


1. See above for details. 

2. Edited by Kielhorn, JA., XX, p. 210 ff. 

3. For the text of the inscription, see Marubhdrati, II, part 3, p. 3 and 
Appendix C, p. 94. 

4. Kirtikaumudi, 1, vv. 27-30. 

5: THT CHE ate: 
Sarat wadraasrafaet arearaaqcsh AA: | 


(Contd. on next page) 
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composed in verse the Balvan Inscription of V. 1343. 

Poets patronised by Chauhan rulers. Somadeva, a court poet 
of Vigraharaja IV, dealt with the love-story of Vigraharaja and 
Desaladevi, a princess of Indrapura, and also with Vigraharaja’s 
defeat of a certain Hammira of Ghazna.* It is this double 
theme, coupled with the name of his patron, which probably 
suggested the name Lalitavigrahardja for his play. Of this only a 
fragment has been recovered so far.? Somadeva is good at 
characterization. But the play lacks movement. It is prim- 
arily valuable as a good source of Chauhan history. 

The Prthvirdjavijaya of Jayanaka, a Kashmiri poet partronis- 
ed by Prthviraja III, must have primarily dealt with the loves 
and exploits of Prthviraja, especially his great victory over 
Muhammad Ghori in 1191 A.D. But what we have now is only 
a fragment, a little more than eleven cantos in all, of which 
the first eight are devoted to Prthviraja III’s predecessors. 
The language of the poem is elegant, though at times not as 
simple as modern taste would have it. In the fifth canto, the 
poet exemplifies various figures of speech, but without disregard- 
ing his main object of narrating the history of the Chauhans 
of Sapaddalaksa.2 The poem may have gained fame in the 


(Contd. from page 302) 

reat Teafratt aar ayaa caretafeateit 
aTfernaafaerabactia eft: TAHT | FU 
ment arcoat ta wera fasa TATHAT 

saat TTA AAqara Fat Aart ATA | 
wetscerecate fatecat abst Fra 
aqHeg Haceaqgey fafeat ag ae oa: lal 
gacoanarderciraaAATATSy TATE - 
ftentikearergaae [it] att: | 
qrefteas arferarererfacest THAT Tht 

aif eeftearfrera afaa! aeeaaarrerere: 


Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, pp. 70, 72. 

6. Edited by Kielhorn, JA., XX, pp. 201 ff. Edited by the same in 
Gottinger Festschrift, 1901, pp. 1-15. 

7. Surviving portions are the beginning of the second act, the end of 
the third act, and a large portion of the fourth act. 

8. Some of these are very good and could have been illustrated but 
for exigencies of space. 
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author’s life time, for it is quoted by Jayaratha, a Kashmirian 
author of about 1200 A.D. 

Jayamangala, the writer of the Sandha Inscription, uses 
with ease long metres like the Sardilavikridita, Sragdhara, 
Mandakranta, Malini, Rathoddhata, Sikharini and Harini. 
His ripakas are excellent. He wrote also a book on Kavifiksd, 
i.e. instructions for a would-be-poet.® His Mahdvira-janmabhiseka 
is a work in Apabhraméa.?° 

Tradition makes Chand Bardai a writer of Prthviraja III’s 
reign. Hemay have written in Apabhramfa, the Rdso or 
heroic poem about the exploits of his master, which has 
formed the nucleus of the present Prthvirdjardso, a work of 
composite authorship and doubtful historicity. 

Other works. We have already spoken of the vidhichaitya 
movement. Its great advocate Jinavallabha (died V. 1169) 
was a prolific writer.12 He had his Asfasaptatikd, Sanghapattaka 
and Dharmasiksaé inscribed in the vidhichaitya temples at 
Chitrakita, Marwar, Nagor and Marot. His pupil, Jinadatta 
Siri (died V. 1211) was highly respected by Arnoraja of 
Ajmer, for his learning and character. He wrote in Sanskrit, 
Prakrit and Apabhrarméa.}5 The three short Apabhram§a works, 
the UpadeSarasdyana-rdsa, the Charchari, and Kédlasvardpakulaka, 
published in Gaekwad Oriental Series, show that he wasa 
writer of great vigour, with full command over the popular 
medium of expression needed to reach the masses. Jinapati 
Siri (died V. 1277) wrote commentaries on the Sarghapattaka 
and Pajfichalingi. He wrote also an_ original work, the 


9g. Desai, Jaina Sahitya no Itihdsa, p. 412% 
10. Ibid., p. 608. 
11, See the bibliography. 


12, Sri M. D. Desai mentions {eRe aaa a al CATR, UWiataH 
aera, frsfegfaracn, ceeafafarru, wares, 
THTaATaT, «=—- THAT, aTeT HTH, TET ATTTTH, 
waren, cassenfaarr, afsaiftera, ararfcarceans, 
fort HeaTTHearay, and alwea¢d as some of his works (ST 
alfeea at efter, Jo WRt-R) | 


| 13. Some sixteen of his works have been listed in the introduction t 
the Apabhramsakdvyatrayi. . 
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Prabodhavadasthala advocating the vidhichaitya point of view 
regarding temples and Jaina ceremonies. It elaborated mainly 
the arguments he advanced in his discussion with Pradyumna- 
charya of Asapalli. His pupil, Jinapala Upadhyaya, wrote the 
Satsthapaka vrtti andthe Sanatkumdracharita in V. 1262, the 
UpadeSarasdyana-vivarana in 1292, the Dvddasakulakavivarana and 
the Pattchalingi-vrtti in V. 1293, and the commentary on the 
Charchari in V, 1294. We have to be grateful to him also for 
the Kharataragachchha-pattavali in which he describes the lives 
of the Kharataragachchha dcharyas, carefully mentioning with 
dates the contacts they had with various rulers.’4 Jinapala’s 
friend, Sumatigani, composed the Ganadharasdardhasataka-brhad- 
vrttiin V. 1295. Chandratilaka began writing the Abhaya- 
kumdracharita at Bahadmer in V. 1312.15 Palha wrote the 
Jinadattasiri-stuti before or in V. 1170. It is the earliest 
available account of the Kharatara dcharyas up to Jinadatta.!® 
Dharmaghosa Siri, the great Jaina teacher, honoured by 
Ajayaraja, Arnoraja and Vigraharaja IV, wrote the Dharma- 
kalpadruma. His pupil, Yasobhadra, was the author of the 
Gadyagodavari and a commentary on the Agamikavastuvicharasara 
of Jinavallabha,?? 

Meritorious from both the historical and poetical points 
of view is the Hargsa Inscription composed by Dhiranaga, son 
of the karanika Thiruka. Gunabhadra, the writer of Bijolia 
Inscription, was just as learned but inferior to Dhiranaga as a 
poet. He is overfond of anuprdasa, flesa and virodha, with the 
result that what was clear to the poet himself and his 

14. See the bibliography and my paper, Gleanings from the Kharatara- 
gachchhapattdvali published in JHQ, XXVI, pp. 223-32. 

15. Desai, Jaina Sahitya no Itihdsa, I, p. 411. Catalogue of Palm-leaf 
MSS, in the Pattana Bhanddras, p. 394. Other well-known Kharataragachchha 
writers of our period were Padmananda, the author of Vairdgya-sataka (Kdauya- 
mald, VII) Devabhadra Siri .(whose literary activity was largely limited 
to Gujarat), Jinamata, Nemichandra Bhandagiarika, the writer of Satthisaya, 
Pirnabhadra Siri, the reviser of the Pajfichatantra, Kumarakavi, Purnakala- 
Sagani (V. 1307), Abhayatilakagani (V. 1312), Dharmatilaka (V. 1322), 
Prabodhamirti, Prabhananda, Tarunaprabha Siri (V. 1411) and Pirna- 
bhadragani (V. 1285). 


16, Published as an Appendix to the WT WHTOITAGT, G.O.S. 
17. Catalogue of the Palm-leaf MSS in the Pattan Bhanddras, p.394. M.D. 
Desai, Jaina Sahitya no Itihdsa, 1, p. 411. 
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generation has become obscure to later students of history and 
literature. An excellent piece of poetry is the fragmentary 
Chauhan prafasti. Its author may have been a Kashmirian. 
Asadhara, the great Digambara scholar, was a native of 
Mandalgarh in Sapadalaksa.18 The Lemchii ministers of the 
Chauhans of Chandwar, Raybaddiya, and Dattapalli also 
helped in the production of good literature. We have already 
referred to Anuratnapradipa written in V.1313 by Lakkhana. 
The Apabhraméa poet, Dharmadhara, flourished under the 
Chandwar Chauhans a little later than our period and produc- 
ed works of great poetic merit.49 Mention might be made 
also of the Parsvandthacharita of Sridhara written at Delhi nearly 
nineteen years before it passed into the hands of the 
Chauhfans.?° 
A general review of the facts given above shows that the 
period witnessed literary activity in all the three languages, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and Apabhramfa. But Prakrit, being no 
longer the spoken language of the people, had lost its old 
advantage over Sanskrit and was being gradually displaced 
either by the latter i.e. Apabhramsga, the vernacular of the 
people. This ApabhramSa literature, at first small and 
perhaps largely oral, continued increasing in volume, till it 
finally merged itself into old Marwari rdsos, adkhyanas, charttas 
and prabandhas. ‘The earliest specimens of old Hindi belong to 
this period. ‘The number of non-Jaina works that we have 
been able to list is not large, not because none or very few 
were written, but because they did not receive the same 
private care in bhanddras as the writings of Jaina scholars, 
poets and dchdryas. It is only those works of outstanding 
merit which the Jainas themselves either studied or comment- 
ed on that have come down to us. The rest of the non-Jaina 
works have perished. Books in the royal libraries of the 
Chauhan princes might have been mostly burnt in the 
holocausts that generally followed the capture of Hindu towns 
and forts by iconoclastic Muslims. 
18, See the Dharmdmrta-prasasti, verse 1, 
19. See the Anekdnta, March 1955, pp. 227 ff. and the Prasasti-sangraha 
published by the Managing Committee of the Digambara Jaina Atisaya 
Ksetra Mahaviraji, Jaipur. 


20. The PraSasti-sangraha published by the Managing Committee of the 
Digambara Jaina AtiSaya Ksetra Mahaviraji, Jaipur, p. 129. 


CHAPTER XXV 
EDUCATION 
Section I 
Authors and Subjects Studied’ 

Our information about the subjects and authors studied in 
Rajasthan, and specially the Chauhan dominions, cannot be 
regarded as exhaustive. We have no Brahmanic sources worth 
mentioning except the Sdrrgadharapaddhati which falls a little 
outside our period, being the work of the grandson of Ragha- 
vadeva, a court-poet and Pandit of Hammira of Ranthambhor. 
Yet the position is not so unsatisfactory, as it appears to be at 
first sight, for the Jainas while devoting the greatest attention 
to their own system, studied the philosophic works of others, 
and tried also to vie with non-Jainas in the knowledge of 
secular subjects like poetics and drama, with the result that 
their Bhanddras have preserved invaluable books and their 
commentaries which, but for their care, would have been lost 
to posterity. In India few have served the cause of Sarasvati 
so well as the Jaina custodians of the big bhdnddras at Pattan, 
Jaisalmer and Bikaner. 

Subjects Studied. From the Ganadharasdrdhasatakabrhadortti, 
we learn that a good Jaina scholar was expected to master his 
own siddhaénta along with the philosophic systems of the 
Buddhists and Brahmanas. He read also. classical poetry, 
prose and drama, astronomy and astrology, poetics, prosody 
and grammar; and had specially to be an adept in propounding 
his own theories and refuting the views of rival schools.? 

(a) Jaina dgama. Of the Jaina siddhanta works generally 84 
are enumerated’; and these had many commentaries and sub- 


1. For full references read our paper on the subjectin the Rdjendra Suri 
Memorial Volume, pp. 841-866. 


2. See the ApabhramSakdvyatrayi, p. 20. 

3. The siddhdnta included 22 Wy; Rl SUF & Bet, Vv qa- 
TA, o TH, ATTA, THCY, ae faerat- 
AMPA, Yo WATT, qagaey, faaHeTTA, clk ds 
wet, Ufernas, afeaqqa, arrest, afeterrres, a 
sefrarfira. 
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commentaries by authors, of whom some were Rayjasthanis. 
The first great Jaina commentator of Rajasthan was Hari- 
bhadra Siri of Chitor (700-800 A.D.) who in his works* 
utilised the labours of many earlier writers.5 Obviously Jaina 
scriptures were being intensively studied at Chitor in the 
eighth century. 

Many other Jaina scholars carried further Haribhadra’s 
work.® Specially notable was the work of the great Kharata- 
ragachchha scholar, Abhayadeva Siri, who in spite of his ill- 
health wrote wonderfully lucid and learned commentaries on 
many Jaina scriptural works.’ These were studied not only in 
Kharataragachchha circles but also by others in Rajasthan, 
nay in fact, in every part-of India where the Svetambara. 
Jainism flourished. And almost equally popular in Rajasthan 
were the works of Malayagiri Siri,’ a younger contemporary 
of Kumarap4la’s guru, Hemachandra Siri.® 

(b) Philosophy and Logic. The exegetical work on the dgamas 
was important. But in an age of religious controversy, where 
one system had to contend against the other, it was obviously 
equally necessary to give a systematic presentation of the Jaina 
system, specially its fundamental principles. To our period 


4. He commented on the HAAMEIa, ATAMAHYA, zqaantaH- 
YA, TEA, and TATANTA. 

5. He mentions farrare HEU, frame, taaraH, WRATE 
and @aara. 

6. fastaat and quar afz commented on the Jaeararal and 


afrareqre on the WATT PAA. 


vie wyyqeT is known as the , commentator on the 


nine angas to distinguish him from other ee Though he passed. 
most of his life in Gujarat, his disciple, Jinavallabha and his successors had 
Rajasthan as the main centre of their activity, 


8. His fovsfrd fara fer was copied at Chitrakita and the oqael<- 


TAeTHT at in * Sakambhari respectively in the Vikrama years 1289 
and 1344 (WagedH swerferaae, pp. 118 and 133). 

9g. Other writers on dgama subjects like WHT Hemachandra, 
Dronacharya who revised the commentaries of Tat wa farare Abhayadeva, 
Nemichandra YaSodeva whose qe ter was copied at Aghata in V. 


1309, eratia, Kotyacharya, Devendra Siri and Santi Siri were also 


well known in Rajasthan. For fuller references see the Rajendra Siri 
Memorial Volume, pp. 841-866. 
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belongs the credit of having accomplished this work not only 
with success but great distinction. 

Besides his commentaries on the dgamas,!° already referred 
to, Haribhadra wrote the Anekdntajayapataka and Anekdntavdda- 
pravesa, in which he not merely expounded the Jaina philosophy 
of Anekdnta but also reviewed critically other current philosd= 
phic systems.1? How popular the study of his latter work was 
can be seen not only by the laudatory references to itin Jaina 
literature but also by the pride eminent Jaina teachers 
had in studying and teaching it. The Ganadharasérdha- 
fatakabrhadyrtti speaks of Jinavallabha’s proficiency in the trea- 
tise. Jinapati Siri sent his students to study it at the feet of 
Yasobhadracharya. Jinapati’s rival, Pradyumna Siri, boasted 
of having read it. Of his other philosophic works, we should 
like to mention the Yogabindu and the Yogadrstisamuchchaya, 
both of which present a valuable synthesis of old Jaina and 
Patafijala Yogic systems. Haribhadra’s commentary on the 
Nydyapravesa of Dinnaga introduced the Jaina world to Buddhist 
logic; and from his reference to the Jaina teachers Kukka- 
charya, Divakara (probably Divakaramitra of the Harsacharita) , 
Dharmapala (the great Buddhist teacher mentioned also by 
Yuan Chwang), Dharmakirti (c. 635.50), Dharmottara, Vasu- 
bandhu, Santiraksita and Subhagupta, it may not be even too 
much to presume that Buddhist philosophy had.many students 
in Rajasthan, in the beginning of our period, and to a certain 
extent influenced Jaina logic. Jaina scholars inside as well as 
outside Rajasthan, commented on Buddhist books.!? Jinavalla- 


10. As supplementary to the work on the dgama texts, Haribhadra had 
his religious compositions, the Dharmasangrahani, Ksetrasamdsatikd, Pafichavastu, 
Dharmabindu, Astaka, Sodasaka, Panchdsaka, and Sambodhaprakarana. In some 
of these he not merely expounded Jaina principles but sounded a clarion call 
for all-sided reform, doctrinal as well as social. 


- (1) ——— ** THT AATAT HTS (MUTT CATS TT 


fer) 
(2) aan afas fafatoregg, 
afserpuaaqe varfaenfarg | (Ta, ev, ATA 
HTSTAAT ) 


See also ANAT aTaTaTHrafafecrosH of Munichandra. 
12. Rabhasanandi wrote a commentary on Dharmakirti’s Sambandha- 
pariksd. Kalyanachandra commented on Dharmakirti’s Pramdnavdrttika. 
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bha Siri studied Kamalafila’s commentary on the Tattvasat- 
graha’® and so did many of his disciples. 

Umasvati, Mallavadin, Samantabhadra, and Siddhasena 
Divakara were the Jaina philosophers studied most in Rajas- 
than in Haribhadra’s time.14 The Brahmana_ philosophers 
known to him were Avadhitacharya, Isvarakrsna, Asuri, 
Kumiarila, Patafjali, Kalatita and Bhgavad Gopendra. If we 
identify Avadhitacharya with Advayavajra or Avadhitipada, 
he has to be regarded as a Buddhist writer. But Dattatreya 
also, for whom there is a shrine at Abi, had this designation.15 
Asuri, a great Sankhya teacher, preceded Iévarakrsna, the 
writer of the Sdikhyasaptati.1® Kumarila is a well-known Pirva- 
mimamsa@ philosopher. Patafijali’s Yogasitras supplied the basic 
material for Haribhadra’s works on Yoga and were later on 
utilised also by Hemachandra in his work, the Yogasdstra. 
Bhagavad Gopendra and Kalatita were Yogins.’ 

The Sanmatitarka of Siddhasena Divakara was commented 
on by the Tarkapafichanana Abhayadeva Siri in his great work, 
the Vadamaharnava, The book presents not only the Jaina point 
of view but also the theories of others to show how the Jaina 
view was superior to theirs, and should like the Tattvasangraha 
of Santiraksita and the Pamjikd of Kamalagila be regarded as 
an encyclopaedia of Indian Philosophy. It richly deserves the 
title Finendramatavyavasthapaka given to it by Sumatigani. 


13. See the Ganadharasdrdhasatakabrhadvrtti, Introduction to the Afa- 
bhramSakduyatrayi, p. 20. 

14. Umiasvati, known also as Vachakasramana, is the famous author 
of the Tattudrthddhigama-sitra which is accepted as an authoritative exposition 
of Jaina philosophy by both the Digambaras and Svetémbaras. Siddhasena 
wrote two important works on logic, the Mydydvatdra and the Sanmatitarka. 
Jinapati Siri’s disciples studied the Nydydvatdra with Yasobhadracharya, It 
was commented on by Siddharsi Siri (10th century). Samantabhadra 1s 
the great Digambara scholar, the author of acommentary onthe Tattvdrth- 
Gdhigamasttra, called the Gandhahastimahdbhdsya Its introductory portion is 
known as the Aptamimamsd. Mallavadin is the author of the Nayachakra, 
a book on Anekanta philosophy. The Dharmottaratippanaka, a commentary 
on the Buddhist logical treatise, Mydyabindutikd, is also ascribed to him. 

15. The avadhitas were known as such, either because they tried to get 


the knowledge of the ATSI called naga or because they followed the ad 
discipline in which there is no place for the recognition of AUTH: 

16. The popularity of the atdfa can be gauged by the presence of its 
copy at Jaisalmer with the commentary of Gaudapada. 

17. Yogabindu, verses 200 and 300. The Yogadrstisamuchchaya refers 


to Patanjali, Bhagvaddattavadi, and Bhadanta Bhaskarabandhu, the last 
one of whom may have been a Buddhist writer on Yoga. 
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The Kharataragachchha dchdrya, Jineévara Siri wrote the 
Pramdnalaksana, along with a commentary. “‘to take away from 
his seet the blot that it had no ¢tarka work of its own’’; and 
the trail he blazed was followed by many others. The great 
debater Devasiri, who is generally known as Vadi-Devasiri, 
wrote the Pramdnatattudlankdra and furnished it with a commen- 
tary of his own, the Syddvddaratndkara. Next followed the 
works of Hemachandra, a younger contemporary of Devasiri 
and guru of Kumarapala, and ofhis pupils, Ramachandra and 
Gunachandra.!8 Towards the end of our period, Mallisena Siri 
wrote the Syddvddamaiyari, though we cannot be sure that it 
reached Rajasthan during our period. And the same may be 
said of the works of some other Jaina logicians.!® But we speak 
of them here, because most of the good literature produced in 
Gujarat of those days reached Rajasthan. The vihéra of Jaina 
sddhus from Gujarat to Rajasthan ‘and back was a frequent 
affair and so were the pilgrimages to religious places in 
Rajasthan and Gujarat; and this intercommunication was 
rendered all the easier by the fact that the inhabitants of these 
provinces spoke a common language, now generally termed 
Western Rajasthani. 

It was really magnificent work that these Jaina savants 
accomplished for Indian philosophy. Their peculiar mode of 
thinking inclined them towards toleration and let them apprec- 
iate truth wherever they found it. For truth, according to the 
Anekdntavadin, is manysided, What is true under a certain set 
of conditions need not necessarily be true under others; and 
truth may sometimes be where we least expect it. 


18, SaToHTarat of Hemachandra and ROA SIC fet of Rama- 
chandra and Gunachandra. 
19. Of these writers Nemichandra is said to have refuted the views 


of Kanada. @szyW was the author of STAY STAT CTH TT and sayaT- 
| aatcfaqte. qreaeafy wrote the raTaTaareaatteaat, Ananda 
Siriand Amarchandra may have written the book known to FST 
SATEqTa as fagearery, stfarg wrote the rqTayaat-fecqay, Devabhadra’s 
TUTATaaTUSAY is a commentary on the raraTaat laa ic. Ratnaprabha 
had a commentary on the WAM ATACaATAIHIAHIT called the ClETeCeT- 
HaTAH- WHeraqrt wrote the WaraaearafSast and the ATETe- 
atTaT. 
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(c) Bradhmana philosophers. We have mentioned above the 
names of some Brahmana philosophers. For the post-Hari- 
bhadra period, we have to add the names of Sankaranandana, 
Kanada, Aksapada, Vatsyayana, Bharadvaja, Uddyotakara, 
Vachaspati, Vyomasiva, Aniruddha, Sridhara, Vatsacharya, 
Udayana, Jayanta and Harsa. Sankaranandana_ is perhaps 
the great Advaitic philosopher, Sankara. From the rare references 
to him and his system of thought in Jaina literature, it 
appears that Advaita was not a popular subject with the Jainas, 
though in some ways it is nearer to the Jaina system of philo- 
sophy than even Buddhism. Their favourite subject of study 
was TarkaSfdstra or Hetuvidyad. In this field Devasiri criticized 
Udayana, who in his Kusumdafjali maintained a theory of crea- 
tion radically opposed to that of the Jainas.2° Udayana’s 
Kirandvali was studied by the Kharatara dchdrya Jinavallabha 
as well as Pradyumna Siri of the line of Vadideva Siri. 
Jayanta’s Nydyamajjari, an independent commentary on the 
Nydyasiitras of Aksapada shares with Udayana’s works the 
honour of being attacked by Vadi Deva Sari. Kanada was 
criticised by Nemichandra. Srikantha’s Nydyakandali was 
commented on by Abhayatilakagani (1257 A.D.) and Ratna- 
$ekhara. The latter in his Mydyakandalipanjikd describes the 
views of Kanada, Prasastakaradeva, Vyomasivacharya, Udayana 
and Vatsacharya. The Kharataragachchhapattavali refers to 
Sridhara’s view on the nature of darkness. The young 
Kharatara dchdrya, Jinachandra, had studied this subject and 
defeated Padmachandracharya of Rudrapalli in a debate 
about it. Copies of the Nydyakandali have been found in many 
Jaina Bhandaéras, Vameévaradhvaja’s Nydyakusumanjalisanketa, 
though now little known, was also a work of no little merit. 
We have palm-leaf and paper manuscripts of the book in 
Rajasthan as well as Gujarat”!. Bha-Sarvajjia is represented 
by his Nydyasdra and WNydyabhisana. ‘The Vedantic work, 
Khandanakhanda-khddyaka of Harsa, probably reached Rajasthan 


20. The Naiydayikas regard Iévara as creator. The Jainas disbelieve 
and criticize this view. The Pattan Bhanddras have at > 
by Divakara. (Catalogue of the Mss. in Pattan Bhandaras, Introduction, p. 44.) 
21. Catalogue of the Pattan Bhanddra Mss. 1. pp. 103-04. The name 
WaT is given in verse 2. We have seen old paper Mss. of the book at Bikaner. 
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before V. 1291. Its early popularity with the Jainas probably 
was due not so much to their agreement with Harsa’s 
philosophy as to his brilliant dialectics which made short work 
ofmost systems of philosophy. It was difficult to maintain 
any thesis against his destructive criticism. It was in the Jaina 
philosopher’s own interest that he should be familiar with this 
new weapon in the armoury of Brahmana philosophers, and 
turn it, whenever possible, against his own opponents. 

(d) Kdvyas and natakas. The kdvyas and ndfakas studied by 
the Jainas of Rajasthana can conveniently be classified under 
three heads : (1) Works produced by Jaina writers with a view 
to propagating their religious teachings, (2) Classical works 
of great masters like Kalidasa, (3) Other works. We shall 
take them in this order. 

(1) Of Kavyas with a religious bias there are many, for the 
Jaina teachers cultivated the art of poetry notso for itsown sake 
as to convey the message of the Tirthankaras to the people in a form 
that they could appreciate and assimilate. The versatile Haribha- 
dra Siri is said to have written the Kathdkosa, the Dhiirtakhydna, 
the Munipaticharita, the Yasodharacharita, the Virdigadakathé and 
the Samardichchakahd. But of these only two, the Dhurtadkhydna 
and the Samardichchakahé have been discovered so far. 
The Dhirtakhydna isa good satire on popular Hinduism. 
The Samardichchakahaé is a Prakrit gadya-kdvya interspersed with 
verses. Its flowing style, easy prose, and absence of unnecessary 
ornamentation, coupled with an interesting narrative which 
drives home the Jaina lesson that a man suffers on account 
of his bad actions and can rise only by cultivating good virtues, 
has mnde it very popular with the Jaina writers of all ages 
and provinces.22, It was summarised into Sanskrit by Prad- 
yumna Siri in V. 1324 (1267 A.D.) 

Haribhadra was followed by his pupil, Daksinyanka 
Udyotana Siri who completed his great kathd, the Kuvalayamald 
at Jalorin 778 A.D., inthe reign of Vatsaraja Pratihara.*8 


22. Itis highly praised for instance, by Siddharsi Siri, Vadideva Siri, 
Laksmanagani, Malayagiri and Pradyumna Siri. 


23. Hacawldatan faatseatgastratfadt Area: | 
wssfaaISTa Graal Tefer Taka cy 1 
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Its style is similar to that of the Naladamayantichampi of 
Trivikrama and the language used is Prakrit, though the 
writer has given also a few descriptions in Apabhraméa 
and Paigachi. This kathé was summarised into Sanskrit by 
Ratnaprabha Siriin the thirteenth century. Of the Jaina 
poets earlier than himself, Daksinnyaka mentions Vimalanka, 
Ravisena, Devagupta, and Bhavaviraha. 


Another great Jaina writer was Siddharsi Siri who com- 
pleted his Upamitibhavaprapaticha kathaé at Bhillamala in V. 962. 
It isas much a work of philosophy as of poetry and is one of 
the finest allegories in any language. Written in simple and 
easily understandable Sanskrit (because the vain people of 
his time had come to think slightingly of Prakrit)24 and with 
a narrative as interesting as any folk-tale, it appealed not only 
to scholars but also to the masses who cared probably more for 
the story than the allegory that underlay ‘its structure. His 
Nispunyaka is an unimitable character. Siddharsi’s another 
literary creation was the Chandrakevalicharita. It was written 
in V. 974. Tothe same century belongs also the important 
Apabhraméga work, the Bhavisayatta-kaha of Dhanapala. Slightly 
later than him was MaheSvara Siri, who wrote his Jfdnapan- 
chamikahd in Prakrit and the Samyamamajjarikdvya in Apabhramfga. 


It is interesting to find here many old folk tales dressed out and 
presented in a Jaina garb. 


Jaisalmer has a manuscript copy of DhanapAala’s Tilakamaft- 
jari, dated V. 1130. This Dhanapala, though originally hail- 
ing from the present Uttar Pradesh, passed most of his life 
at the court of the Paramara rulers, Mufija and Bhoja of 
Dhara. Some time after the Ghaznavite invasion of western 
India, he went to Satyapura and composed his Apabhram$a 
poem, Satyapuriya Sri Mahavira Utsaha in praise of the Satya- 
pura image of Mahavira. Earlier, probably at Dhara, he had 
written the Rsabhaparichasikad and the Mahdvirastava. Of the 
earlier Jaina poets referred to by him, we have already said a 
few words about Haribhadra Siri. Padalipta was the author 


24. wale dead ataagiaaregte feaar | 
(safafararasaHat ) 
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of the Prakrit poem, Tarangavati, the language of which had by 
Nemichandra’s time become so archaic, that he had to summa- 
rise it into 1900 gdathds of a simpler style. I have been unable to 
find anything about Jivadeva Siri, the predecessor of Dhana- 
pala. Bappabhatti, the author of the Tdardgana, a poem no long- 
er extant, was perhaps the friend and spiritual guide of Ama 


(Nagavaloka or Nagabhata II)25. Mahendra Siri was Dhana- 
pala’s guru.?® 


25. See our ‘Studies in the Taanarey” FA, 1937. | 
26, The work of the following Jaina scholars also deserves notice 
Vardhamina Sari (died 1021 A.D.) wrote the SUfafanayqISal-aagq. His 
disciple, JineSvara Siri, the founder of the Kharataragachchha, added to 
Jaina literature the fratretrarad?, arcafcy and Harary. Nirvanalilavati 
is no longer available. But we have its summary in Sanskrit by TOKGIRICE 
Jinesvara’s disciple, Jinachandra, wrote the Samvegarangasala, a manuscript of 
which exists at Jaisalmer. The work appears to have been very popular, for 
it is referred to in more than one epigrapb and many books. His co-disciple 
fT AT wrote the Tged va. At the suggestion of Prasannachandra, a 
disciple of Navdngavrttikdra Abhayadeva, Gunachandra composed in Prakrit 
a poem called Mahdvirachariam, It has eight prastdvas and its extent is 12,000 
Slokas, eaaAAe wrote the qTedarsateg in V. 1168. Vardhamanacharya 
composed the Prakrit Adindthacharita in five avasaras, using Apabhraréa also 
here and there. His Manoramdcharita was written in V. 1140. Pirnabhadraganl, 
a disciple of Jinapati Siri, wrote the afaarat cy. His qearatatag-aheat 
was written at Jaisalmer in V. 1285. Laksmitilaka, a disciple of the 
Kharatara Achdrya, JineSvara Siri, finished his TAHT S-AC in V. 1311. 
Then, in addition to these works of Kharatara scholars, from Vardhamana 
to Laksmitilaka, we have at Jaisalmer many others (of the period 900-1300 
A.D.), written not by Kharataras but followers of other gachchhas, Of these 
some were certainly studied in Rajasthan : in the case of others there is a 
strong probability, though absolute proof is lacking. We mention below 
some of them. 
Silacharya wrote the Chauppanna-mahdpurusachariam in V.925. Ithas 
a prasasti of 48 verses presented to the Kharatara Jinabhadra which indicates 
its popularity among the Kharataras. Salibhadracharitra (Prakrit) was copied 
out in V, 1222. The Vildsavatikathé, an Apabhrarn$a work by Sadharana 
(V. 1123) is based on the Samardichchakaha of Haribhadra Siri. Deva- 
chandra Siri wrote the Sdntindthacharita in V. 1160. Its extent is 12000 
Slokas and the language is Prakrit. Prthvichandracharita of Santi Siri was 
written in V. 1161. YaSodeva Upadhyaya wrote the Chandraprabhacharita 
in V. 1178. Nine years later, came the Narmaddsundarikathé of Mahendra 
Siri, in V. 1216 the Nemindthacharita of Haribhadra Siri, in 1216 the Munisu- 


vratacharita of Padmaprabha Siri, and in V. 1322 the Santindthacharita of 
Munideva. 
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Hemachandra’s poetical works probably reached Rajasthan 
during his life time. They include the Duydsrayamahdékdavya, 
Kumarapalacharita (Prakrit) Trisastifalakdpurusacharita and a 
number of hymns. The Sanskrit Duyéfraya was commented on 
by Abhayatilaka (V. 1312), a pupil of the Kharatara Laksmi- 
tilaka, who is known to have revised his co-disciple Pirna- 
kalaSa’s commentary on the Kumdrapdlacharita (V. 1307). Hema- 
chandra’s_ one disciple, Devachandra, wrote the play, the 
Chandralekha-vijaya, and the other, Ramachandra, wrote a large 
number of poems and plays.?”? To Udayasimha’s reign belongs 
also the Prabuddharauhineya, a play in six acts by another Ram- 
chandra, a pupil of Jayaprabha Siri. The Hammiramadamardana 
of Jayasimha Siri, a manuscript of which, dated V. 1286, has 
been found at Jaisalmer, has been very often referred to and 
utilised in this book. 

(2) Classical works, Along with the Kdvyas written by 
Jaina authors, the Jaina community continued studying the 
works of great poets like Kalidasa. Sumatigani mentions his 
Meghadita. Asada commented on it. The high regard in 
which the poet was held is shown also by the following verse 
quoted by Jinapala °°, 

pag: aiftararat: Baal TTATHyT | 

qadt cat a aeqraqwa4nry i 


Bharavi, the writer of the Ktrdtd yuniya was well-known. 
Vinayachandra calls him Chhatra-Bhdravi and counts him among 
writers of sadgranthas.2® Jaisalmer has a palm leaf manuscript 
of a commentary on the Kirdtdrjuniya by Prakagavarsa 
Kas miraka.?® But by the twelfth century, Bharavi’s fame had 
been eclipsed by that of Magha, the great Rajasthani poet from 


27. The best known of these are (1) (1) Wealezag, (3) 

(4) cafacrra, (5) garefaereaas, (6) safara, (7) aereferas, 

(8) ataqatfaatae, (9) aferarracee, (10) OfaorqarE, (1 LyaTATAT 

and farTqyTA Of the last of these, there is a manuscriptV. 1306) written in 

the reign of Mahdrdjakula Udayasimha of Jalor. Ramachandra’s literary 
achievement was great enough : but even greater was his pride in it. 

28, ‘‘Kalidasa etc. are poets;so are we. The property of being mate- 


rial objects belongs to mountains and molecules alike.’? (Comment on the 
5th verse of the Charchari). 


29. Pattan Catalogue of Mss. (G.O.S.), p. 49. 
30. Jaisalmer Catalogue of Palm-leaf Mss. p. 55. 
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Bhillamala. Jinapala quotes the following well-known verse 
about Magha*! :— 


ara faferatearar aererd Tey | 
cH. ATLaALe HAT: STAT WAT iI 


Vinayachandra mentions the poet’s famous designation 
Ghan{a-Magha. Pradyumnacharya was proud of having studied 
the Mdgha-mahakduya. Jaisalmer has a copy of Bhatti’s Raéma- 
kdvya. We find it quoted also in some of the books on poetics 
produced in Gujarat. But much more popular than Bhatti, 
however, was the great stylist, Harsa, the author of the Naisa- 
dhiyakdvya a copy of which was brought by the Kharatara Sangha 
of Jaisalmer in V. 1378, at the advice of Jinakugala Siri. 
Jaisalmer has also copies of a very old commentary on it, the 
Sahityavidyddhari, The poem reached Gujarat in Vastupala’s 
time, and very soon became popular among Jainas as well as. 
non-Jainas.°2 It may have reached Rajasthan from there. 

Of Prakrit poets, Vakpatiraja, the author of the Gaudavaho,, 
perhaps, attained the greatest celebrity in western India. Here 
is Vakpati’s wife’s opinion, as reported by Jinap4la:%9 

atfata Shao a at arforat, & Tat TAT aT 

ag xe BH Slat a ae TaN a aries 
Jaisalmer has a palm-leaf. manuscript of the Gaudavadhas4ratika. 
Copies of the work at Pattan, and the story of his friendship 
with the Jaina scholar and teacher, Bappabhatti Siri, in works 


like the Prabhdvakacharita also indicates his popularity in the 
Jaina world.*4 


Dhanap4ala offers his homage among others to Vyasa, 
Valmiki, Gunadhya, Pravarasena, Réajagekhara, Rudra, 


31. ‘‘With their zeal (for poesy) impeded by Magha, poets compose 
not a single line. They think only of (the poet) Bharavi, acting thus like 
monkeys who with their agility gone on the onset of (the cold month) of 
Magha, have no desire to stir even a step. They think only of the Sun,’’ 
Comfnent on the 4th verse of the Charchari. 


32. Prabandhakosa, p. 60 (Singhi Granthamala) where we get the story 
of its being slyly copied out by Vastup4la from Harihara’s manuscript. 
33. ‘‘We know not the future poets; our salutations to those who are 


no more, But of the present poets there is none who equals my husband’’ 
(Comment on the 6th verse of the Charchari). 


34. See the Bappabhattistiricharita of the Prabhdvakacharita, where Vak- 
patiraja is depicted as a Vaisnava and friend of Bappabhattasiri. 
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Kardamaraja, Bana and Bhavabhiti. From Haribhadra we get 
the names of Harsa and Subandhu. Additional names from 
the Kuvalayaméld are Satavahana, Sataparnaka, and Prabhafi- 
jana. It is therefore obvious that most of the non-Jaina Sanskrit 
and Prakrit literature was studied by the Jaina literati; (a fact 
proved also by the facility with which they quote these authors 
in their books on rhetorics) *5, though possibly not to the same 
extent by the people in general who, as now, may have re- 


mained satisfied with elementary reading, writing and arith- 
metic.*6 


Jinavallabha is said to have studied eighty four dramas.%? 
This obviously means that he had read most dramas, Jaina as 


35. See for instance the aTezeqoy of Ramachandra and Gunachandra 
which brings to light many unknown works. 


36, Vyasa and Valmiki, the authors of the Mahabharata and the Rama- 
yana are well known. Gunadhya wrote the Brhatakathé and in Dhanapala’s 
time was regarded as a contemporary of Satavahana. Pravarasena is the 
writer of the Prakrit poem, Setubandha or Ravanavadha, and RajaSekhara, of 
the Balarémayana, Balabhdrata, Karptramafijari, the Viddhasdlabhanjikd, and the 
Kavyamimdmsa, the last of which is known to have been utilised by Hema- 
chandra Nemikumara’s son Vagbhata, Amarachandra and Vinayachandra. 
Kardamariaja is praised as the creator of ‘ jewel-like nice sayings’, Prabhafi- 
jana may be Prabhanjana or Hanuman, the reputed author of the Hanuman- 
nataka, Mayira (not enumerated in the last paragraph) is mentioned by 
Jinapala, Vinayachandra mentions Bhoja asa greatwriter. Itisnot unlikely 
that many of his works also may have reached Rajasthan, though the only 
one found at Jaisalmer is a Kathd, the ; The Jaisalmer Cata- 


logue lists also aq Ty and faefeciirarea, the {works of an otherwise 


unknown poet named afer. Other poems }known to us from Jaisalmer 
are Bilhana’s famurgeaufa; qraraqana; Waregeq of AATS; 
UWeaTHTeT: TlaGTHTeT; and warforfsory of Laksmidhara. 


Jinapati Siri’s rival, Pradyumniacharya, studied the Kddambari. Even 
his other rival, the much-ridiculed Padmaprabha, knew the work and accused 
Jjinapati Siri of plagiarizing it. Quotations from both the Kadambari and the 
Harsacharita abound in Jaina books on rhetorics. Subandhu is represented 


by a palm leaf Ms. of his q7]qq@quqT, V. 1207, in the Jaina Bhdndaras of Jaisal- 
mer. The ° of Bhoja, listed above, is alsoa romance. The Aay- 
aIASTa of Rudra, mentioned by Dhanapala, may |have jbeen in prose. 


The Mlearadaar of arent (?), ason of WeAIT and grandson of 


Bahaladitya, is in Prakrit verse and can according to Sri Lalchandra 
Bhagwandas Gandhi, vie with the Kadambari in poetic beauty. It is obvious 


from its palm leaf Ms. of V. 1265 that it was written in the twelfth century 
_or even earlier, 


37. Introduction to TOM MH eTAG, p. 20. 
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well as non-Jaina. How comprehensive the study of some of 
the Jaina writers could be can be seen also from the Natya- 
darpana of Ramachandra and Gunachandra who quote from 
fifty-five dramas, some of them, now no longer extant. 

In this age, when form predominated over sense, Murari 
appears to have been specially popular. Jaisalmer has a palm- 
leaf manuscript of Narachandra’s commentary on Murari’s 
Anargharadghava. Narachandra’s guru, Devaprabha, wrote about it. 


GHaT TT TET fagaray: qararcfir- 


TAT BIAN faarargyt TI: sale 1138 


Murari perhaps never received any higher praise. Another 
Jaina scholar, Pradyumnacharya, when speaking of his studies of 
dramas, mentions Murdri-nédtaka only, i.e., Anarghardéghava. Nara- 
chandra’s pupil, Narendraprabha, on the other hand, exempli- 
fies dramas by saying ATEAT-APT ATTA HraTaley, showing thereby 
that Kalidasa could not be forgotten even in this age of arti- 
ficiality.°° 
(3) Minor Poets. The Rajasthanis must have studied also 
the works of many other poets, now no longer extant. It was 
not every kdvya that received encouragement at the hands of 
Jaina teachers. They banned in temples the performance of 
popular plays like those dealing with the life of Rama and 
R4avana, presenting only those dramas which induced people 
either to lead a religious life or to renounce the world.*® This 
policy though not followed consistently, has led, we fear, to the 
extinction of many popular poems which otherwise would have 
been preserved in the Jaina Bhanddras. So all that we have now 
besides a few nice poems like the Bharata-Bahubali-ghora, the Gaja- 
sukumdra-rasa, Neminatha-rdsa and the Bharatesvara-Bahubali-rasa 
are a large number of short pieces, commemorating either the 
38. Catalogue of the Palm leaf Mss. in the Pattana Bhanddras, p. 301. 
39. Narendraprabha also says, PTA wyaarfey, 
40. Cf. the following statement from the BAC ATU of 
atttrracatt:— 
aftar atsy ax afeoraty, WE TTA Tiesrats | 
arnafe-aa-Uag afaE, “fea afd gia Tetere’ FEI 
(ATT AHTSTAAT), p. 47. 
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initiation or death of Jaina-gurus*! which appeal more to the 
religious-minded Jaina votary than to lovers of good poetry. 

(e) Metrics. On metrics the Rajasthanis studied a number 
of good books. Specially popular was the Jayadeva-chhandas, 
a book in eight chapters, which is known to have been studied. 
and taught by Jinavallabha, and is mentioned by Jinapala in 
the Kharataragachcha-pattavali. Jaisalmer has a manuscript not 
only of its text, but also a commentary on it by Harsata, son 
of Bhatta Mukula. The Kaisittha of Haribhadra was commented 
on by Gopala. To V. 1192, belongs a manuscript of Jayakirti’s 
Chhandonusdsana which is said to have been composed after 
consulting the works of Mandavya, Pingala, Janagraya, Setava, 
Pijyapada and Jayadeva. The Chhandonusésana may be pre- 
sumed to have become known in Rajasthan along with his 
other works in the second half of the twelfth century. 

(f) Alankdrasdstra (Poetics). Specially popular with the 
Jainas was the study of Poetics. The Ganadharasardhafatakabr- 

hadortti speaks of Jinavallabha’s study of the alankdraSsdstras of 
Rudrata, Udbhata, Dandin. Vamana and Bhamaha. Pradyu- 
mnacharya studied the Kdvyaprakdsa of Mammata. The 
Popularity of Rudrata’s Kdavydlankdra among the Jainas is shown 
by the commentaries of Namisadhu and Agadhara. Udbhata is. 
represented at Jaisalmer by two manuscripts of Udbha{élankara- 
urttt. Dandin’s Kdvyddarsa has acommentary, the Hrdayangamd, the 
palm-leaf manuscript of which was written in V. 1161. Vamana,, 
Rajagekhara, Kuntaka, Halayudha and Hemachandra are also. 
represented by the manuscripts of their works at Jaisalmer. 

How fond the Jainas were of Alankdras and expert in 
their use can be seen from Jinapala’s Kharataragachchhapattavali 
and the commentary on the Charchari. In the latter he extols. 
Jinavallabha for his proficiency in chitrakdvyas. It is ridiculous, 
he says, to think highly of poets who knew only chakra and. 
mufala bandhas. Jinavallabha was proficient in the use of Khadga,,. 
Saptachakrika, Gaja and Gomiltrikd-bandhas. He could complete: 
verses (aneargic) by either composing the remaining quarters. 
or supplying the missing verbs. Nor was Jinapati Siri’s pro- 
ficiency any less. If Jinavallabha pleased Naravarman of 
Malwa by his samasyépirti. Jinapati gladdened the hearts of the 


41. For a collection of these see the viagra POTTS edited by 
Sri Agarchand Nahta and Bhanwarlala N@hta. 
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pandtis in Prthviraja’s court, not only by completing verses but 
by passing a stiff test in Alarkdra-Sdstra. His description of 
Prthviraja III’s court is excellent. The verse that he presented 
in chhatra-bandha to the ruler makes good sense. He challenged 
Padmaprabha to vie with him in the use of Prakrit, Sanskrit, 
Magadhi, Paigachi and Sauraseni languages; he proved also his 
mastery of grammar, metrics, poetics, rasa, drama, logic, jyotisa 
(astrology and astronomy) and Jaina siddhdnta. He asked his 
rival to question him about any difficult verse that needed 
explanation, or to put before him a verse that lacked some root 
or noun, a question or an answer, or something without which 
it could not give any sense. He could give the needed verse, 
even if there were no vowels or consonants; he could restore to 
their true order the letters of a verse that he heard once. He 
knew about the musical rdgas and could compose to order a 
song in any rdga sung before him. These achievements seem 
wonderful, but that a good scholar was expected to have them 
can be seen from the various kavtftksds of the period as well as 
the Sarrigadharapaddhati, which is full of verses and exercises of 
this type. For a poet mere pratibhd (genius) was not enough, 
he was also to have vyutpatti and abhydsa. Abhydsa (practice) was 
to be under the direction of a poet. Vyutpatt: resulted from the 
study of various arts, sciences, and scriptures.‘ 

(g) Grammar. Knowledge of grammer was considered essen- 
tial, An old verse quoted by Jinapala states that one who at- 
tempts the study of the other fdstras without first studying 
grammar, verily tries to count the steps of a snake that had 
long ago slipped into water in the drakness of the night.‘® 
Buddhisagara was the first Svetambara teacher to write a com- 
prehensive Sanskrit and Prakrit ee the Panchagranthi.*+ 


42. WT rable PTOUATCAHATY F 
pte UN ici (erergrendieti 6. O.S.) 


43. Apabhramsakdvyatrayi, p. 
44. Catalogue of Mss, inthe raise lay Bhandiras p.20. The reason for its 
composition is given thus by frteaey _— 


aearetfet ae, Te fereraateeg | 
om GareTein AAR: FTITEN 
aise Sea 
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It was composed at Jalor in V. 1080, after consulting the works 
of Panini, Chandra, Jinendra, Visranta, and Durga. Instead of 
being in the usual sétra form, it was in verse, and as agrammar, 
thus stands in aclass by itself. Kumarapala’s guru, Hemachandra, 
was another great grammarian. Pradyumnacharya of ASsavalli 
studied his Vydkarana.4® A copy of Hemachandra’s Laghuortti, 
copied as early as V. 1206, has been found at Jaisalmer. *® 

Panini, Patafijali, and Bhartrhari were known to Haribhadra 
Suri as great grammarians, a fact that proves the popularity of 
the Paninean system in the beginning of our period. This popu- 
larity continued, though in a lesser degree, after the composi- 
tion of newer grammars like the Sarasvatikanthdbharana and the 
Stddha-Haima. Jinavallabha studied eight grammatical systems,*’ 
of which the only one named, however, is that of Panini. 

(h) Lextcography and other subjects. Closely connected with 
grammar is lexicography. #8 Of the many lexicographical works 
at Jaisalmer, the Sabdaratnapradipa has been mentioned more 
than once by Sumatigani (V. 1295). It must therefore be 
regarded as an old lexicon. The Apavargandmamalé was probably 
composed about 1150 A.D., as its compiler, Jinabhadra, was 
a contemporary of Jinavallabha and Jinadatta Suri. Hema- 
chandra’s lexicons were well known. Of these, the Anekdrtha- 
sangraha has a commentary by Mahendra Siri. 

The Sarigadharapaddhati has sections on Rajaniti, elephants, 
horses, military science, music, herbs and plants, omens, svarodaya, 
antidotes of poisons, kautukas, bhitavidyd, yoga and kalpasthdna, 
The Prahhavakacharita mentions seventy-two arts and sciences 
learnt by Prince Ama (Nagavaloka)4*, A shorter and more 
authentic list is to be found in the Upamitibhavapraparichakatha 
of Siddharsi Siri according to which the subjects learnt by 
princes Ripudarana and Nandivardhana were all scripts, mathe- 

45. Kharataragachchhapattavali of Jinapala. 


a Jaina pustaka-prasastisangraha (Singhi Jaina Granthamala), p. 105. 
The Jaisalmer Bhanddras have manuscripts of PAPATA TH 


(fern), HAATSAHT of Mp vidal dail kid, of 
warag it and Hrara-fawracray of 

48. The Jaisalmer Bhandars have Mss. of re ll 
warren of GAAa, MATATHTATS of aeRAle, WearraraArey 
of farrag, wHrercrprarfaar of fareaerry, and Stfaera hararearforeyat. 


49- P. 152 (Nirnayasdgar Edition) 
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matics, grammar, astrology, astronomy, prosody, dancing, cut- 
ting patterns, indrajdla, military science, medical science, logic, 
and characteristics of people. °° 

Additional subjects studied by non-Fainas, ‘The non-Jainas natu- 
rally studied a few subjects, much more than the Jainas and 
Buddhists. The study of the Vedas continued as before in cen- 
tres like Bhinam4la which produced the great Brahmana poet 
and scholar, Magha. Even now the Srim4li Brahmanas hold 
a special position in Rajasthan, not on account of their learn- 
ing, but the reputation that their ancestors must have built up 
during our period. According to Padmanabha’s opinion Bhilla- 
mala had 45,000 Brahmanas. They knew the four Vedas, the six 
angas, the eight grammatical systems, fourteen vidyds, eighteen 
Puranas, Ayurveda, Bharata- (Nafyasdstra), jyotisa, Pingala (metrics), 

Bai (aSvasastra) and ndfaka. In every house was a yajnasaldé 
and agnihotra. They knew the secrets of the smrtis and performed 
the six karmans. They daily performed sacrifices, offering duly 
apportioned shares to the gods, beginning with Indra®!, Alber- 
uni knew Bhillam4ala as the home of the astronomer, Brahma- 
gupta.°? The Prthvirdjaviyaya speaks of the yajras at Ajmer, which 
again proves the continuity of the Vedic tradition among the 
Brahmanas. 

Similarly, in the Padfupata monasteries like Harsa and Eka- 
linga the study and practice of this Pafupata doctrines must have 
been given the first place. As to secular subjects, they were the 
same for the Jainas and non-Jainas. They all loved good lite- 
rature; and if the number of times, a poet is quoted be any 
index of his popularity among the people, the poets most stu- 
died in Sarngadhara’s time were Kalidasa, Magha, Trivikrama,*5 
Bhartrhari, Jayadeva, Ksemendra,®* Dandin and Bana. Next 


50. Prastdva 3, chapter 1; Prastdva 4 chapter 2. Siddharsi’s opinion on 
and fafaaarey is worth quoting. He writes, ‘Astrology, 

and similar other Subjects, the results of which lie beyond human ken, were 
first taught by Wawa. If the prediction goes wrong, it is the professor of 
the science who is to blame and not the science itself. People have only a 
Jimited knowledge of them. They do not know their sub-divisions,’ 

st. BegStraey (Corea TeegT AAT) UL, vv. 22-27. 

52. Sachau, Alberuni’s India 1, 267. 

53. Author of the Naladamayanti-Champ f. 


54. Author of the FgewuTAsad, aaa, atPacarfaarcywfete. 
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in order followed Dhanadeva Mur§ri, Rajagekhara, Bhavabhiti, 
DeveSvara, Damodaradeva, Harihara, Harsa, Jayamadhava, 
Bhallata, Krsnamigra, Bhanu, Harigana, Maytra, Raghava- 
chaitanya, Narayanabhatta, Laksmidhara, Gauda Abhinanda, 
Chandradeva and Bhiasa. Vigraharaja’s prafasti on the Delhi 
Agokan pillar has been quoted by Sarngadhara, though the 
pillar has been wrongly described as a sacrificial post erected 
by Nrga. Of women poets Sarngadhara notes Vijjika, Sila- 
bhattarika, Vikatanitamba, Phalgustani, and Padmaésri. If 
all this literature was being studied in Rajasthan, there can 
hardly be any doubt of the fact that Rajasthanis then knew 
and studied Sanskrit more than they do at present. 


SEcTION II 


(t) Seats of Learning 

As feeding and teaching poor students has always been 
regarded as an act of great merit, there must have been a good 
many schools endowed by the public. The Upamitibhavapa- 
pratchakathd refers to some of these.°> Commenting on the word, 
Vidyamatha of the Duydsrayamahadkdvya, Abhayatilakagani states, 
‘“‘Vidyamatha is an institution where rich people provide food, 
garments, and other things to the teachers and the taught, with 
a view to acquiring merit.’’5* Jayanaka speaks of mathas or 
schools in every square of Ajmer (PV, IX, 24). This indicates 
the popularity of such institutions in Gurjaratra, of which 
western Rajasthan long remained a part, and also Sapadalaksa 
almost up to the end of the period with which we are dealing. 
But of the great colleges established by the Chauhan rulers 
themselves, we hear of only one. To the Sarsvatimandira founded 
by the illustrious Vigraharaja IV probably flocked students 
from all the parts of the Chauhan empire. The Jaina sources 
describe Jinavallabha’s retreat at Chitor alsoas a great centre of 
education, Bhinm4l and Abi probably were respectively centres 
of Brahmanical and Tantric studies. Padmanabha calls Bhinma} 
the Brahmapuri of the Chauhans, the Brahmanas of which were 
famed far and wide for their learning and performance of Vedic 
rites.’ Aba was a Sakta pitha. 


55. See specially p. 624. 
56. I, 7. 
57. Kanhadadeprabandha, III, 22-29. 
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(12) System of Studies and Examinations 


From the notices that we have in the Upamitibhavaprapancha- 
Katha, the Kharataragachchhapattavali, and the Samardichchakahd we 
learn that on an auspicious day fixed by the astrologers, the boy 
was taken (generally in his eighth year) to the kaldchaérya, guru, 
or Upadhyaya to be taught the various subjects we have discussed 
in the first section of this chapter and of which a more compre- 
hensive list is given as an Appendix to this chapter. The teacher 
was given the highest respect. It was a sin to sit on his vetrdsana, 
a procedure so atrocious that it was believed to reduce the 
transgressor’s life span and bring him obloquy everywhere.®® 
The boys received individual attention, even though the classes 
with individual teachers were sometimes bigger than they should 
have been according to our modern standards. For special 
studies, one had to move on from one station to another, for 
while general studies could be carried on anywhere, expert 
teaching needed the attention ofa specialist,5® and not every 
one could claim like Jinavallabha to be an adept not only in 
theology and philosophy, but also sdmudrika, grammar, metrics, 
sahitya and astrology. ® 

The present system of examinations did not exist. But the 
learning of scholars did not remain untested. Vigraharaja IV 
convened periodical assemblies of scholars and poets. Prthviraja 
III had panditas like Janardana and Vidyadpati Gauda to test 
the scholarship of people coming to his court and deciding the 
points at issue between disputants, That not every one could 
have been, however, satisfied with their verdict, can be seen 
from the caustic remarks of Jayanaka in the first canto of the 
Prthvirdjavijaya.*1 The victor received a jayapatra and could be, 
if his followers were influential enough, carried through the city, 
with bands playing notes of victory and people dancing and 
singing. The defeated disputant, on the other hand, became 
subject to gibes and lampoons. The pandittasabha, where all 
sorts of ‘‘possible and impossible questions” could be asked by 


58. Upamitibhavaprapaitcha-kathd, p. 305. 

59. See the Kharataragachchhapattavali for many instances of this type. 
60. See the Charchari of Jinadatta Siri. 

61. Verses 6-30, 
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the opponent as wall as the panditas, was thus a stiffer testing 
ground than our examination halls. A less informal test was 
the gos thi where friends vied with each other.® 

This old system of examination had its merits. It did not let 
a scholar rest on his laurels. He had to keep fresh his stock of 
knowledge and even increase it, for fear that he might any day 
be challenged to a debate by an outsider or by his own rivals 
from within the kingdom.®* His study had to be intensive; he 
had to think deeply about questions thatcould be raised, and 
it was thus that India made some of its great advances in 
thought. Most of us who have studied under the old system 
are familiar enough with its defects also. Itsometimes led to 
endless hair-splitting dicussion, the objective of which instead 
of being the advancement of truth was merely the vanquishing 
of the opponents; and in such a debate one naturally used 
chhala as well as vitandd.®4 It led also scholars sometimes to 
give all their time to one subject—and that sometimes not the 
most useful—so that one may claim to be pre-eminent in one 
sphere, if not more. 


(712) Literacy 
_ The classes which had the greatest facilities for education 
and consequently the greatest amount of literacy were the 
-Brahmanas and Jaina sddhus. It was the proud boast of Ajaya- 
meru, though there may be some poetic exaggeration in it, that 
its streets resounded with the sound of the Vedas recited regu- 
larly in the early hours of the morning.®® Vaigsyas, specially 
those converted to Jainism, produced good scholars like Yaso- 
vira. Jaina sdédhus, from whichever community they may have 
been drawn, were generally literate, though among them also 
literacy differed from one community to the other, the least 


62. See the Upamitibhavaprapatichakathad, pp. 560-1. A very good 
account is to be found also in Dhanap§4la’s Tilakamajfijari. 

63. See the account of the disputations, Jinapati Siri versus Padma- 
prabha and Pradyumna Suri versus Jinapati Siri in the Kharataragachchha- 
pattavali. 

64. Thatthese were well known weapons can be seen from the commen- 
taries on the Nydyasitras. 

65. PV., IX, 24. 
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literate perhaps being those who had become owners of big 
religious properties and whose life consequently did not differ 
much from that of common people. For Kayasthas, who had 
by this time grown into a caste, literacy has always been essen- 
tial, and many of them figure as writers of inscriptions. The 
PaSupata teachers, Allata and Visvaripa, were learned, though 
on the basis of this scanty evidence, it would be difficult to 
generalise and say that most of the Pdfupatas were literate. In 
Jaina literature, it is generally the Saiva ascetics who from the 
butt of ridicule. We have already spoken above of the limited 
amount of literacy among women and need not repeat those 


details. 
(tv) Same general remarks 


We had a few words to say about the ancient system of exa- 
minations. About the system of education in general we may 
remark that it generally established very cordial relations bet- 
ween the teacher and the taught. Teachers, even though not 
rich, felt compensated by the universal respect in which they 
were held by the rich and the poor alike, and had with the 
freedom given to them a great hand in shaping the lives of their 
pupils and wards. Even after more than a century of western 
education, we still hanker after a teacher of the type described 
in many of our sources and one who, in the words of Yuan 
Chwang, ‘‘forgetting fatigue expatiate(s) in the arts and sciences’”’ 
and ‘“‘count(s) not 1000 /i too long a journey in the pursuit of 
wisdom’’,®6 

But of serious defects also, this system had developed many 
by the end of our period. On the whole it was ill-devised and 
unpractical. While astrology, dhdtuvdda and nimittasdstra flourish- 
ed, Astronomy and Mathematics declined. Bhinmal which 
once had been the home of Brahmagupta and Magha and 
probably of some more celebrities in the field of science and 
arts had by the time of Kanhadadeva become reduced to a 
home of karmakdndin Brahmanas. India of the Gupta Period 
made advances in every cultural field. By 800 A.D., this tide 


66. On Yuan Chuwang, Vol. I, p. 161. 
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of Renaissance had largely spent its force and begun to recede. 
By 900 A.D. it was a spent force in the field of science, though 
in other directions some advances continued to be registered. 
Not merely Rajasthan but almost the whole of India knew in 
1200 A.D. no more of pure science than it did nearly five 
centuries earlier. We were, it seems, suffering from a dose of 
over-complascence, with the result that Rajasthan of our period 
was largely unoriginal, uninventive and unprogressive, revelling 
either in hair-splitting discussions or composition of commenta- 
ries, and for this mental sterility, towards the latter part of our 
period, some part of the blame must assuredly go the educators 
of our period, who probably by their too much of insistence on 
other-worldliness, respect for tradition, self-complacency, and 
isolationist behaviour rendered backward acountry which once 
had been a torch-bearer of culture and scientific progress. 


l, 


I. 


APPENDIX K 
Subjects of Study 


The Samarddityakatha of Haribhadra gives the following 
fairly comprehensive list of subjects one had to study to be an 
all-round scholar :—1 


Lekha 

Ganita 
Alekhya 
Natya 

Gita 

Vadita 
Svaragata 
Puskaragata 
Samatéla 
Dyita 
Janavada 
Hora 

Kavya 

As tapadam 
Annavidhi 
Panavidhi 
Sayanavidhi 
Arya 
Prahelika 
Magadhtka 
Gatha 

Gita 

Sloka 
Madhusitktham 
Gandhayukti 
Abharanavidhi 
Tarunipratikarma 
Strilaksalaksana 
Purusalaksana 
Hayalaksana 
Gajalaksana 


62. 


Golaksana 
Kukkutalaksana 
Mesalaksana 
Chakralaksana 
Chhatralaksana 
Dandalak;sana 
Asilaksana 
Manilaksana 
Kakinilaksana 
Charmalaksana 
Chandracharita 
Sdracharita 
Rahucharita 
Grahacharita 
Sittrakara 
Diitakara 
Vidydgatam 
Mantragatam 
Rahasyagatam 
Charam 
Pratichdram 
Vy itha 
Prativyitha 
Skandhdvaranydasa 
Nagaraydana 
Vastumdana 
Nagaranivesa 
Vastunivega 
Isvastra 
Tattvapravadda 
Afvasiksa 


The list was brought to my notice by Sri Brij Narain Sharma, M.A,, 
Research Scholar, Delhi University. 
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63. Hastisiksa 74. Niyuddha 

64. Mantsiksa 75. Yuddhaniyuddha 
65. Dhanurveda 76. Siatrakrida 

66. Hiranyavada 77. Vartakridé 

67. Suvarnavdda 78. Vahyakrida 

68. Manivada 79. Naltkakrida 

69. Bdahuyuddha 80. Patrachchhedya 
70. Dandayuddha 81. Katakachchhedya 
71. Mustiyuddha 82. Prastarachchhedya 
72. Asthiyuddha 83.  Sajiva-Nirjiva 
73. Yuddha 84. Sakunaruta 


The number of subjects given here could have been easily 
reduced, had Haribhadra liked to group them scientifically. 
Siddharsi Siri mentions sixteen subjects and gives interesting 
details about political science, astrology, nara-ndrilaksana, nimitta- 


§astra, and khanyavada.* The Prabhdvakacharita names the 64 
kalas. 


2. See my paper in the Marubhdrati on ‘‘Education as described by 
Siddharsi Siri,’? Vol. VII. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
ECONOMIC CONDITION 


In the heyday of their glory, the Chauhans ruled over 
almost the whole of Rajasthan, the modern centrally adminis- | 
tered area of Delhi, and the Ambala Division of the Punjab. 
Large parts of this vast tract were, as now, covered by the 
inhospitable Thar Desert; others either irrigated by the rivers. 
Yamuna, Chambal and Banas or receiving better rainfall must 
naturally have been more populous. There may have been also. 
more water in the Sarasvati basin than at present. 

Towns. In the Chauhan dominions, as elsewhere in India, 
towns grew up round forts, courts, sacred sites, and points of 
strategic and commercial importance. Ajayameru, Nadol, 
Ranthambhor, Jalor and Sambhar were not only capitals of 
important kingdoms and chiefships but also excellent places for 
offensive and defensive military actions. Satyapura, Kanyana- 
yana, Bhinmdal, Phalavardhika, and Abi were sacred ssites,. 
though the last one of these had also considerable strategic 
importance. Tabarhindah, Asika (Hansi), Sunam, Sarasvati 
(Sirsa), and Kohram owed their importance to being places 
of defence and refuge on the route from north-western India _ to 
Ajayameru.! Delhi was the gateway to MadhyadeSa and 
Nagapura (Nagor) commanded the route to the riches of 
Sapadalaksa and Marwar. 

Of other towns and villages whose location can reasonably 
be determined, we have listed more than 125 in the Appendix 
to this chapter. Many more perhaps lie buried under the 
shifting sands of the Thar Desert, many have indistinguishably 
changed their names, and nota few have been deserted on 
account of inexplicable changes in climatic conditions.” 


1. TF., p. 177. 

2. The Jaisalmer area had better rainfall and more population accord- 
ing to all the historical and semi-historical accounts at our disposal, Various 
explanations have been given for a change in the climate of Sindh. They 
can apply equally to western Rajasthan, the neighbour of Sindh. 
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We do not know the exact planon which these towns were 
built, though a general idea can be formed on the basis of the 
Poetic descriptions in the Prthvirdjavijaya, the Prabhavakacharita, 
the Upamitibhavaprapanchakatha and other literary works of 
Rajasthan and adjoining areas. The Prabhdvakacharita tells us 
that the fort of Ajmer was surrounded by a belt of thorn trees 
and bushes. From the Prthvirdjavijaya we learn that it was full 
of temples, multi-storeyed houses, step-wells, tanks and prapas.® 
From the Upamitibhavaprapatchakatha and other literary sources 
we find that most big towns had the following features! :— 

(1) A prakdra or high wall surrounding the town which was 
buttressed by mounds of mud (vapra) on both sides. 

(2) A mahdparikhad or moat deep and broad enough to 
obstruct the enemy and not unoften full of crocodiles and 
alligators. 

(3) Deep waterless wells or pits near the prdkdra into 

which the unwary enemy would fall while marching in. 

_ (4) Two wide roads or mahdrdjamargas which ran from one 
direction to the other and crossed each other at the centre of 
the city. 

(5) Smaller roads called rathyds and mahdrathyds branching 
-off mahdrdjamargas. 

(6) Division of big towns into pafakas or wards (?) with 
their own chatuskas (quadrangles) and ¢rikas (triangles). 

(7) Markets full of commodities from various parts of the 
country. 

(8) Magnificent temples and buildings, tanks, wells, prapds 
-and parks. 

None of the kdvyas speaks of the squalor of the towns, 
though this could not have been entirely absent. To the poet 
the town he describes is generally another Amaravati, the 
capital of Indra, whatever its actual features may have been. 
But Yuan Chwang who visited India in the seventh century 
speaks of our narrow and tortuous thoroughfares, and also of 
the poor fishermen, butchers, scavengers, public performers 
and executioners who had to live outside the city walls.5 Ruling 


3. See canto V, verses 119-190. 

4. Upamitibhavaprapaiicha, pp. 7, 105, 137, 312, 385. See along the 
‘Tilakamanjari of Dhanapala for the description of Ayodhya. 

5. Buddhist Records of the Western World, 1. pp. 73-4. 
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chiefs lived in splendid palaces, with many courtyards.® The 
houses of the wealthy residents of a city may also have been 
good enough. But there is little either in literary or technical 
literature of the period to indicate that any one was mindful 
of the needs of the depressed classes. 

Products. We have no direct source of information about. 
the products of the Chauhan dominions. But from the 4in-i-. 
Akbari we learn that the subdh of Ajmer (which practically cover-- 
ed the same area as Sapadalaksa, if the Tomara territories be 
excepted) produced jawdr bdjra and moth in summer.’ The: 
spring crop was inconsiderable. The conditions during the 
Chauhan rule probably were not different. In the Kuruksetra. 
and Delhi area there must have been besides crops of wheat, 
sugarcane, rice, rdjamdsa, mudga, and cumin.® From this area. 
probably came much of the fruit consumed in the Chauhan. 
dominions. 

Of non-agricultural products, salt from the Sambhar lake 
enriched the Chauhans of Sapadalaksa? whose descendants 
and clansmen habitually use for their rulers the word, Sambhari- 
natha, i.e., the lords of Sakambhari, even during periods when 
Sambhar had passed into the hands of the Muslims. There 
might have been copper in the Mandalgarh district of Mewar 
and various parts of Jodhpur and Bikaner divisions of Rajasthan 
where we have unmistakable signs of old workings.!° Rajasthar. 
produced also lead and zinc and fine building stone, of which: 
marble, Jaisalmer stone, and red sandstone have been very 
extensively used from old times and produced the wonderful 
Dilwara temples, the college of Vigraharaja IV at Ajmer, and 
numerous other splendid buildings which once studded the 
Chauhan dominions and still impress the spectator with their 
grandeur. Of pastoral products, Rajasthan produced wool, 
camel hair, ghee, milk and milk products. Pasturage, it seems, 


6. See the Upamitibhavaprapafichakathad, pp. 8-9. 34-5. For earlier 
accounts one may consult Bana’s Harsacharita. 

7. II. p. 267. 

8. Harsacharita, Nirnayasagar edition, pp. 94-96. 

9. PV., IV, vv. 82-85. 

10. See Moreland’s India at the death of Akbar, p. 149; G. H. Ojha, 
History of Jodhpur, 1, p. 8, and History of Bikaner, I, pp. 15-16. 
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was in those days almost as important an industry for Sapadala- 
ksa, Haritanaka (Hariana) and Kuruksetra as agriculture. 


Commerce. If we put together the information gleaned from 
the inscriptions of Vigraharaja II of Sakambhari, Kelhana of 
Nadol, Udayasimha of Jalor and Mammata of Hastikundi, we 
find that Rajasthan had a good trade in wheat, mudga, resin, 
oil, betel leaves, kirddua,!! salt and horses, the latter of which 
were imported from Uttarapatha,!2 The Lekhapaddhati provides 
evidence of some trade in slaves in the neighbouring kingdom 
of Gujarat.13 Alhanadeva’s inscription of V. I205 shows 
Maharajaputra Sahanapdladeva of Nadol granting the kufum- 
bikas Sohiya, Asarama etc. to the god Tripurusadeva, along 
with their sons and grandsons.'* Their condition, as pointed 
out by us elsewhere, is comparable to that of the Russian serfs 
and may have been worse even,? if they could be disposed of 
in this manner. Some idea ofthe trade and commerce carried 
within the dominions can be had also from the mention of 
merchants in kdmsya, kuikuma, mawjistha, betel leaves and cloth; 
and we read also of vanajdrakas, distillers and bunakaras (wea- 
vers) in our inscriptions.'® 


But for further details about the way the traders went about 
making money we have toconsult literary works like the Upamiti- 
bhavaprapatchakatha which show merchants storing cereals, cotton, 
salt and wool, buying lac, trading in jaggery, pressing oil, 
manufacturing charcoal, cutting down forests, telling lies, and 
cheating their customers by using false weights and measures. 
For greater gain they sent out caravans of bullock-carts, camels, 
and asses, traded in ivory, alchemic preparations and other 
articles prohibited by the Jaina canon, and chartered boats to 
carry their merchandise. In some the lust for money could be 


11. Spices, pulses etc, 

12, See the Harsa inscription, EJ, II, pp. 119 ff. 

13. See pp. 24-27. 

14. See Appendix G (iii), line 20 for the inscription. 

15. Marubhdrati, VI. Pt. 2. 

16. See specially Kiradi inscription of Alhana, EJ, XI, pp. 43 ff, 
Nadol inscription of Rayapala, ibid., pp. 37ff. Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. 1 
Inscription No. XV, p. 485. 
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even so great that they descended to mean things like traffic in 
women and eunuchs; and even more lucrative than all these 
could be a sea-voyage to adjoining countries.1’ From the 
realistic way these voyages are described it appears that the 
Rajasthanis knew not only their desert sea but also the wide 
open seas, with their storms and perils, crossing which one 
reached distant lands and made money out of articles of practi- 
cally no value in their own country.?® 

Other Professions. Professional classes, other than those al- 
Teady noticed above, that we find mentioned in our early 
historical sources, epigraphic and literary, are the bhatfalokas 
(soldiers), scribes, priests, teachers, astrologers, workers in 
stone, bards, hunters, scavengers, and butchers.!® A much longer 
list is to be found in the late Kanhadadeprabandha, according to 
which the city of Jalor besides having the four ‘“‘high castes’’ 
had 18 varnas,?° As among these so-called varnas enumerated there 
we find shoemakers, carpenters, printers of cloths and tailors, it 
is obvious that they are the well-known 18 frenis of our ancient 
times, which included, besides these, workers in metal, ivory 
workers, braziers, potters, jewellers, fisher folk, caravan traders, 
oilmillers, rush workers and basket makers, money lenders, 
garland makers, flower sellers, and barbers.21 We have already 
referred about to their meetings in Defis and transacting their 
own affairs. In the Jdtakas robbers and freebooters also are 
mentioned as a Srenis.22 Though they may not have been so 
organised in our period, highway robbery (sdéhasa) could not 
have been a wholly debarred means of making money, if we 


might put any reliance on the following verse of the Sarrigadhara- 
paddhati? :— 


17. See the Upamitibhavaprapaiichakatha, pp. 38, 427, 500, 554. For 
further details see my paper, ‘“‘Economic conditions as depictedin the Upamiti,’’ 
in the Marubhdrati, Vol VII. 

18. The Kdnhadadeprabandha in its description of Jalor speaks of its 
vaniks who traded with other countries and of its bazars where came foreign 
goods by land as well as water (Khanda IV, vv. 12-13). 

19. See the Bijapur inscription of Mammata. 

20. Khanda IV, vv. 9-20. 

a1. See Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s Corporate Life in Ancient India; Jdtaka, 
VI, 22. The CHAT also mentions 18 Prakrtis. 

22. Majumdar, op. cit. 

23. verse 1446, Peterson’s edition. 
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dhanamastiti vaniyyam kittchidastitt karsanam 
sevad na kitichidastiti ndhamasmiti sdhasam 
Rates of Interest 


We have some information about the rates of interest. A 
Bhinmal inscription of V. 1262, for instance, tells us that 40: 
drammas put in the treasury of Jagatsvamin produced yearly 12 
drammas as interest.** This gives the very high rate of 30% per 
annum. Another Bhinmil inscription, dated in the Vikrama 
year 1306, shows that the following articles could be had for 
the annual interest on 40 drammas :*5 


Wheat 2 sets (32 pailis according to 
the Ganitasdra; 40 accor- 
ding to Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar ) 


Ming 1 mana (4 patlis according to 
the Ganitasdra, ; 5 
according to Dr. D.R. 


Bhandarkar) . 
Chokha (Rice) 2 pailis 
Ghee 84 kalasa 
Articles for 7 drammas 
worship in value 


According to the same record, the following could be had for 
the interest on 15 drammas:— 


Wheat 25 pailis 
Mung 3 patlis 
Chokha ( Rice) 2 dramnas 
Articles of 2 drammas 
worship in value 


These tables put together show that the rate of interest was 
33%. A Jalor inscription of V. 1323 mentions 4 dramma as the 
monthly interest on 50 drammas*® In this case the rate of inter- 
est is 129%. The great discrepancy between the two rates might 


24. Bombay Gazetteer, 1, Pt. 1, Inscription No. VII, p. ; 
25. EI, XI, p. 56f. sae 
26. Jain Inscriptions, II, No. 363. 
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have been partly a local matter, money being easier to obtain 
at the Sonigara capital than at Bhinmél. Partly perhaps the rate 
at Bhinmal was put high to encourage donations. A_ probable 
reason could also be the difference in the political conditions of 
V. 1306 and V. 1325. Balban’s activity in Malwa about 1250 
A.D. might have reacted unfavourably on the money market 
in the kingdom of Jalor, which had only a few years earlier 
experienced an invasion by Iltutmish. Seventeen years later the 
conditions were better. Chachigadeva was firmly seated on the 
throne and Balban, busy with his own affairs, perhaps appeared 
to the popular mind as no great danger tothe Chauhan king- 
dom. But the Abi inscription of Bhaila of Gundoch, V. 1288, 
also shows the interest to have been 30%.2? An Ardsana Jaina 
Inscription of V, 1344 gives the same rate,*® inclining us once 
again to the view that the rate of interest revealed by the Jalor 
inscription of V.1323 is something exceptional,2® and that the 


rate of interest actually given by most bankers was not far re- 
moved from 30% per annum. 


Coinage. 


The chief coins known for our area are drammas, vimsopakas, 
Lohadiyds, riipakas, raupya-tankas, jitals, dindras and lo. 

Drama is the Sanskritised form of the Greek word drachma, 
The silver drammas ‘‘bearing Ajayadeva’s mudra’’ mentioned in 
the Dhod Inscription of V. 1228, have generally been identified 
with the silver Ajayapriya-ripakas described in the Prthvirdja- 
vijaya as the issues of Ajayadeva, the founder of Ajmer.®°, This 


27. 16 drammas produced 8 vimSopakas per mensem, 1.¢., 96 virhsopakas 
per year. Ifa virnsopaka be regarded as 1/20 of adramma, the interest comes 
to30%,. Ifit be equated with bisa, the interest would be 69 which is too low.. 

28. This inscription gives 3 drammas as interest per mensem, on 120 
drammas, i.e. 30 drammas per cent per annum. 

29. Another inscription of the same place and referring to the same 
temple puts the rate of interest at 10°/,. The Mahavira temple thus appears 
to have given a very low rate ofinterest to its depositors. Its credit was high 
and with the rich Jain community to patronise it, it had no need of bringing 
in fresh deposits by promising high rates of interest. 

30. PV, V, vv. 87-88. 
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may be so; but it is also not unlikely that the drammas may 
have been coins of a higher denomination than the ripakas, 
though belonging to the same series.*1_ Reference has already 
been made to the silver ripakas issued by Ajayadeva’s queen 
Somalekha.?? Rapson suggested/that these coins might have 
been issued by the queen, while she acted as a regent for her 
son, after Ajayadeva’s death.®* But the Prthvirdjavijaya hints at 
no regency. Not only does the description of the coins precede 
that of Arnoraja’s birth, but Arnoraja is described also as 
dorviryasamhatanaya** at the time of his accession. In other 
words he was in the prime of life at the time of his father’s 
death or abdication.*> We have described above the coins of 
Some$vara and Prthviraja III and need not repeat the descrip- 
tion here. 


Visalapriya drammas were current in the areas which recog- 
nised the overlordship of the Chaulukyas of Gujarat and may 
be presumed to have been issued by the Vaghela ruler, Visala- 
deva (c. 1244-1262 A.D.). A raukma variety of these is men- 
tioned in a Bhinmal inscription of V. 1345.36 But as the Brhat- 
kalpa-bhasya of Ksemakirti, which was composed only 13 years 
earlier, i.e. in V. 1332, states that ‘‘coins are of silver too, for 
instance the dramma of Bhillamala’’ (ripamayam vd ndnakam 
bhavati yathé Bhillamale drammah),7 I am not sure whether the 
actual reading of the Bhillamala inscription is not raukya. 


Another silver coin of this area was the pdruttha dramma. 
Asked by the Sultan to give 36 lacs of drammas, Udayasimha’s 
envoy, Bapada, is reported to have said, ‘‘We do not know 
drammas. We shall give you pdd(r) uthakas.’’*® In the Kharatara- 
gachchhapat{avali of Jinapala, we find Naravarman of Malwa 


31. See below, p. 340. 

32. See above, p. 46-47. 

33. JNSI, XVII, Pt. 2, p. 72. 

34. V. 192, VV. gO-!. 

35. Almost immediately after his accession he appears to have faced 
a Muslim invasion and repulsed it. For its details see above. 

36. Bombay Gazetteer, I, Pt. 1, p. 488. 

37. Cited ZNSI, XIV, p. 109. 

38. Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, p. 52. 
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offering 300,000 Paruttha drammas or alternatively three villages 
to Jinavallabha Siri, and the latter accepting only 2 pdruttha 
drammas daily from the customs house of Chitore for the main- 
tenance of the two Kharatara temples at Chitore.°® The 
Lekhapaddhati mentions the pdrutthaka silver coins minted at 
Bhillamala.*° The Purdtanaprabandhasangraha states that one 
parutthaka equalled 8 drammas.* 

Drammas are very often mentioned also without being speci- 
fied as Ajayapriya, Visalapriya or pdruttha, The Harsa Stone 
Inscription of Vigraharaja II (V. 1030), Alhanadeva’s 
inscription of V. 1205 ‘Kelhana’s NadJai Inscription of V. 1228, 
Katukaraja’s inscription of V. 1172, and Bhinmal inscription 
of V. 1305 are only a few of the numerous records attesting to 
the continued use of the drammas in our area, almost throughout 
our period.*? 

Later portions of the Kharataragachchhapattdvali mention 
dvivallaka drammas or coins with a mixture of two wélas or 
4 rattis of base metal.4 But as these are mostly mentioned 
in connection with ydirds in Surastra and adjoining areas, 
itis not certain whether they were current coins also for 
Rajasthan. 

In the dramma series, we have also the vimsopakas, which 
according to Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar wasa copper piece, one 
twentieth in value of a dramma.4* The view appears to be corr- 
ect, even though an indication or two make it a bit uncertain.*5 


39. IHQ, XXVI, p. 224. 

40. Ppp. 34, 43- 

41. Pe 53: 

42. Earlier still the Adivaraha drammas of Bhoja might have been used 
in Rajasthan. See also Allata’s inscription of V. 1010 for the use of 
drammas and rdpakas in Mewar (Ratna Chandra Agrawal, 7NSI, XVII, 
p. 82) 

43. JNSI, XVIUI, pt. 2, p. 73, footnote 3. 

44. Carmichael Lectures, p. 208. 

45. On the side of uncertainty is to be quoted the Dandhapur inscrip- 
tion of v. 1233. “Ifa vimSopaka was,”’ says Sri R. C. Agrawal, ‘1/20 of a 
dramma it (the gift of 36 vimsSopakas) could well have been expressed as 1 
dramma and 16 vimSopakas. But the prasastikdra does not do so.’’ For the 
other side see the Gundoch inscription of V, 1288. The rate of interest, the 
usual 30%, indicates its value as 1/20 dramma. 
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Nor do we know its exact relation toanother coin, the ripaka, 
current in Rajasthan in the early tenth century A. D., and 
mentioned also in a number of inscriptions.4® From the charge 
of one dramma on the sale of an elephant and 2 ripakas on that 
ofa horse in the Ahar Saranefvar temple-inscription, it is, 
however, obvious that not only was a rapaka different from a 
dramma but also a coin of lower value.47 A coin called lohatika 
is mentioned in Alhandeva’s inscription of V. 1205.48 Lo of 
Bhinmil inscriptions, I think, stands for lohatika.* 


A fairly good idea of the comparative value of some of these 
coins can be had on the basis of the following table from the 
commentary on the Ganitasdra of Sridhara published by Dr. B. 
J. Sandesara®®; — 


5 cowries =1 pavisa®! 

4 pdavisa =1 bisa 

5 bisa =1 Lohatika. 

4 Lohatika =1 rid (ripaka) 
5 riipaka =1 dramma 


Dr. Sandesara regards the bisa of this series as vimfopaka of 
our epigraphs. But this is rather doubtful, considering specially 
the facts considered in our footnotes No. 26 and 144 above. If 
Dr. Bhandarkar’s view be correct, the value of a vimfopaka 
should be the same as that of lohafika. 


Dindras are mentioned in the Upamitibhavaprapafichakatha.** 
The gold dindra probably weighed about 3/4 tola.5’ We read 


46. In the Upamitibhavaprapaftchakathd, riipaka appears to have been 
the coin most used, For epigraphic references see Allata’s inscription of 
V. 1010, Hathindi inscription of V. 1053, Nadol Grant of V. 1213 etc. 

47. Referred to also as Allata’s inscription in this chapter (JA, XX XIX, 
pp. 186 ff). 

48. See Appendix G. (iii) line 1 for the inscription. 

49. Bombay Gazetteer, 1, Pt. 1, Bhinmal inscriptions, No. VIII and XVI. 

50. JNSI, VIII Pt. 2, 138 ff. 

51. Perhaps pdvisad is mentioned also in the first line of Alhana’s in- 
scription of V. 1205 (?) 

52- page 553. 

53. Altekar, Gupta-Vakdtaka Age, p. 360. But Pheru makes a dindéra a 
gold coin of 4 mdsakas, verse 61. 
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also of silver tankas and jithals in the later portion of the Khara- 
taragachchhapat{dvali, and these from the references there can be 
shown to have passed current not only in the areas of Rajasthan 
conquered by the Muslims but also in the areas that remained 
under the Rajpits.°* The standard weight ofa silver fanka was 
172. 8 grs.55 A jital was 1/64 of a fanka. Weread alsoof a hema- 
tanka.5® According to Pheru, these gold coins were of various 
weights, ranging from | to 100 folds, while the silver fanka was 
of 1 told only. 

The value of these coins must naturally have differed accord- 
ing to the amount of silver, gold or any other metal they had. 
The ordinary dramma, weighing 65 grs. of silver, must have 
been worth 6 annas or so; and the billon drammas of Somegvara 
and Prthviraja III, weighing about 53 grs., could have been 
only lower in value than 6 annas. A riipaka would in that case, 
according to the table from the Ganitasdra quoted above, be 
worth only 1} annas. Coins lower in value than a ripaka must 
have been in baser metal or with a large admixture of it. If we 
rely on the Brhaspatismyti, silver has to be regarded as only 
three times dearer than copper. But this goes against the evi- 
dence of practically all the other Smritis and also the Sukraniti- 
sara, the composition of which is not far removed from our 
period. According to these the ratio between the prices of silver 
and copper appears to have varied between 1:60 and 1: 80.5 
The lohafika may have been a fair-sized copper coin, the name 
of which was probably derived not from Joha or iron, a metal 
extremely unsuitable for purposes of currency, but from some 
lacality like Lohad. If we put the price of lohatika as 14 pice, 
the bisd, if a coin at all, must have been of the size of a pie. 
Lower transactions may have been, as during my school days 
in Rajasthan, carried on in cowrtes, 5 of which were called a 
pavisa. 

The assaying of coins was a common practice. A Dhod in- 

54. See p. 97. 

55. Habibullah, Foundation of Muslim Rule in India, p. 264. 

56. Kharataragachchhapattavali, pp. 74, 75. Its weight was probably 
the same as that of the silver fanka, See Habibullah, of. cit, 

57. Bhandarkar’s view based on the Brhaspatismrti has rightly been 
criticised by Dr. A.S. Altekar in his paper, “‘Relative Prices of Metals and 
Coins in Ancient India’, JNSI, II, pp. 1-14. 
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scription of V. 1228 speaks of 16 drammas, bearing the mudrd of 
Ajayadeva, being tested before their acceptance as the price of 
a house.5§ The Lekhapaddhati records very often its transactions 
in tripariksita drammas,®® even though it is known from the 
Dravyapariksaé of Pheru that coins of the period followed a certain 
well-known standard. Varnamdlikds prepared to test the purity 
of silver and gold are described by Pheru.®° According to the 
Patiganita of Sridhara, these ‘‘varnamdlikds were prepared by 
affixing small pieces of gold of two mdsakas at one end of each 
needle’’, and the gold increased in purity with each succeeding 
needle, till it reached the highest standard called solahbani. In 


Pheru’s Dravyapariksd, the best gold called mahdkanaka is of the 
barahbdni standard.®! 


Weights and Measures. The Bijapur Inscription of the Rastra- 
kiitas, Dhavala and Balaprasada, mentions pala, karsa, ddhaka, 
drona and kalaga; and of these some are mentioned also in our 
Chauhan inscriptions, which mention, besides, Kumdra-drona 
and droni.*2 From the scheme of weights in the Sdrigadhara- 
samhiia, given below as an appendix, it will be seen that 1 karsa 
equalled 96 raktikds. In other words it was the representative 
of the modern tolg. Of karsas a pala had four and an ddhaka 
256. 64 palas equalled an ddhaka. 4 Gdhakas formed | drona or 
kalafa and 1 droni had 4 dronas. I am not sure about the mean- 
ing of a kumdra-drona. All that can be stated is that it was pro- 
bably a bigger measure than a drona.® 


Another system, which forms probably the basis of that now 
In use in Rajasthan, was found at Nadlai and Bhinmal, Dr. 


D.R. Bhandarkar’s enquiries in Godwad yielded the following 
scheme® ;— 


58. Dr. G. H. Ojha’s transcript. 

59: PP. 34, 43 etc. 

60. Verses 31-7. 

61. Verse 38. 

62. See Alhana’s inscription of V. 1205, Appendix G (iti), 
63. Ibid., lines 8 and 15. 

64. El., XI., p. 41. 
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4 paila=1 paili 4 mangd=1 sei 

5 paili=1 mand 2 sei =I1 man 
In the Ganitasara of Sridhara, however, we find the scheme given 
a little differently as follows®> :— 


4 pavala=1 pali 12 mand=1 padaka 
4 pali =1 mand 4 padaka=1 hari 
4 mand =1 sei 4 hari =1 mani 


It is not unlikely that this might have been the actual scheme 
of weights for cereals in the Chauhan dominions.® 
Of measures of length and space, we have even less of 
direct information, because our land-grants refer to villages, fields 
and shops without giving their exact dimensions. It is deemed 
sufficient, if the adjoining houses etc. arementioned. A Sanderav 
inscription of V. 1221 fortunately uses the word, hael,®7 which 
is generally taken tomean a piece of land that could be cultivat- 
ed in a single day by a single plough. A copper plate inscrip- 
tion of Bhimadeva II of Gujarat equates nine haels with four 
visopakas.®8 Sri C.D. Dalal, the editor of the Lekhapaddhati, 
conjecturally puts vifopaka as equal to a bigha.®® The Ganitasira, 
however, gives a halavda as equal to 483840 yavas, i.e. a length 
not much more than $ of a krofa.”° 
Prices of commodities. With some idea of weights and measures, 
though it must be confessed to be rather hazy and incomplete, 
we can next proceed to discuss the prices of commodities. The 
fact that a house could be bought for 16 dramma shows suffi- 
ciently the high purchasing power of a dramma and _ the 
comparative cheapness of other commodities.”7!_ From the Bhin- 
mal Inscription of Udayasimha, V. 1306, which we referred to 
while dealing with the rate of interest in the Chauhan domin- 
ions, it is obvious that for | dramma, accruing as interest, one 


65. JNSI, VII, pp. 138 ff. 

66. Chauhan dominions were not only adjacent to Gujarat from where 
we have Sridhara’s Ganitasdra, but parts of it at times acknowledged Chalukya 
sovereignty. We should remember also the nearness of the Ganitasdéra to the 
period we are dealing with. 

67. EI, XI, p. 47. 

68. Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, Pt. 2, p. 79. 

69. p. 106, 

70. JNSI, VIII, Pt. 2, pp. 138 ff. 

71. See the Dhod inscription of V, 1228. 
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could buy at Bhinméal either 84 pdailis of wheat | patli of ming, 
& pailis of rice, and ¢ kalafas of ghi or 6-6/19 pdilis of wheat, 
15/19 pailis of ming, 6/19 pailis of rice and 1-13/30 kalasas of 
ghi. As | patli would according to the Ganitasdra .be equal to the 
modern | standard seer and 10 chhajaks, one could easily feed a 
number of people with 1 dramma.’?* The excess of cereals and 
pulse under the first alternative, obviously, must be due to the 
excess of ghi in the other; and ghi at Bhinmal does not appear 
to have been cheap.”* The Sanderav Stone Inscription, V. 1221, 
of Kelhana’s reign indicates that 1 dramma could purchase one 
hdel of yugandhari, i.e., the jawdr millet. Half a dramma from a 
customs house could suffice to celebrate an annual festival of 
Sri Mahaviradeva in the village Ghanghanakapadra.”4 

Some idea of prices towards the end of our period can be 


had also from the following table in Barani’s Térikh-i Firoz- 
shahi7® ;— 


Wheat per man 74 sitals 
Barley 3 ee 
Rice, in husk - Of 
Mash ‘ 5° 55 
Gram - a 33 
Moth 5 S45 
Sugar per seer 14 ,, 
Brown sugar (Gur) 33 ¥ 5 
Ghi 24 seers Ly Ss 
Oil of sesamum 3 seers lL .53 
Salt 24 mans oD! xs 


As a jital was nearly worth | pice and a man of Alauddin’s was 
equal to 28.1 lbs., the value of money must have been much 
greater than it is today ; and this cheapnesscould not have been 
confined to Delhi alone. 

General economic condition. We conclude the chapter with a 
few words about the general economic condition of the various 


72. The amountcomes to 16 standard seers and 4 chhatdks of the present 
day. 

73. According to these tables 1 ‘alasa of ghi could buy approximately 
3 pailis of wheat, 2/3 pailis of ming and 1/2 paili of rice. 

74. Jinavijayaji, Zaina Inscriptions, No. 429. 

75 ED., Ul, p. 192, Alduddin’s reign. 
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classes in the Chauhan dominions. The rulers of Sapadalaksa 
‘were rich, largely on account of the revenue from the Salt Lake 
of Sambhar. The price of salt in places like Delhi was as high 
as 2 jitals per man, Price of barley for the same amount was 4 
jitals.7® The digvijayins Vigraharaja II, Vigraharaja IV and 
Prthviraja II]I must have enriched themselves as well as their 
kingdom with the booty captured during their numerous raids 
and conquests. Even their weak descendant, Govinda of Ran- 
thambhor was, after Ajmer had been well plundered by the 
Muslims, rich enough to present to Qutbuddin four kharbiizas, 
the price of one of which sufficed to build a big mosque at 
Herat.”? Hammira amassed large sums by raiding the territories 
of his neighbours and bringing to Ranthambhor vast wealth 
which he spent in kofihomas and in his fight againt the Khaljis. 
But that diguvijayas by themselves were an undependable source 
of revenue was proved by his last days, when he continued 
fighting against Alauddin, and with his treasury empty had to 
adopt many stringent and highly unpopular measures to raise 
money for himself and his army. 

Trade, as now, was a lucrative profession, and that Rajas- 
thani traders remained very rich, even after some of their money 
had gone to the Muslim conquerors and raiders, can be seen 
from the large sums that they spent on religious occasions. In 
V. 1326, for instance, when the Kharatara dchdrya, Jinesvara 
Siri, went on a pilgrimage to Satrufijaya, the sangha accom- 
panying him accepted the dignities of Indra, mantrin, bhanda- 
Lartka, pratihdra etc. by paying the sums noted below’ :— 


Name of the tirtha Money given for the digntties 
Tarana 3,000 drammas 
Vijapura 3,000 drammas 
Stambhanaka 3,000 drammas 
Satrufijaya 17,000 drammas 
Ujjayanta 7,097 drammas 


76. See the table from the Térikh-i-Firozshahi quoted above. 
77. See above, p. 118. 
78. KP. pp. 52-3. 
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Satrufijaya temple 20,000 drammas 
Ujjayanta temple 17,000 drammas 
Total 79,097 drammas 


In normal times the agriculturist had enough to eat. The 
land did not suffer from over-population. So every one had 
land enough to cultivate and produce food, if he took to farm- 
ing. But the agriculturist probably was, as now, a victim of 
usurers who charged high rates of interest. In periods of famine 
his lot was pitiable. After paying various cesses, taxes and 
religious tithes, he probably had not much left to face such dire 
calamities, the occurrence of which is a normal feature of 
devamatrka lands.”?>» On such occasions hundreds sold either 
themselves or their children into slavery and sometimes even 
committed suicide by drowning themselves in rivers to escape 
the pangs of hunger. In c. 1294 A.D. large numbers of people 
from Sapadalaksa reached Delhi and choked the Yamuna with 
their dead bodies.®® Another equally bad famine occurred in the 
Vikrama years 1312-1315 (1255-1258 A.D.). The Kharataraga- 
chchhapatfavali records a third famine in V.1377, but we are not 
sure whether it spread also to Rajasthan.®' But the worst of 
these famines, though falling a little outside our period, was 
the one of V. 1392 which compelled people not merely to eat 
hides and carcasses of animals but also human flesh.*? The 
generosity of merchant princes like Jagadu®* could only par- 
tially relieve the misery brought about by these visitations. 
Neither Rajasthan nor any other part of India had till 


79. One may read in this connection the following hyperbolic de- 
scription of Ajmer which is said not to suffer from certain defects which were 
common to most other towns :— 

Sachaurair-dandaka-ksmapair-avarsair-devamatrkaih | 

nirdhanair-bahu-durbhiksair-durjayam tat purdntarath |] 

(Prthvirdjavijaya, V, 164) 

Devamdtrka are the lands that have to depend on the freakish favour of 
monsoons. 

80. ED., Ill, p. 146. 

81. p. 69. 

82. Cambridge History of India, III, p. 152. 

83. See the Jagaducharita, Canto VI. 
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then evolved a system of either dealing effectively with them 
or so building up the financial power of the peasantry that 


one or two bad seasons might not drive them on to the streets 
to starve or live on public charity. 


APPENDIX L 


TOWNS AND VILLAGES OF THE CHAUHAN 
DOMINIONS 


The Kharataragachchhapattavali of Jinapala and his successors 
gives the following names :— 


1, Abohar.! 9, Jaisalmeru.§ 
2. Babberaka.? 10. Jhufijanu.?® 

3. Badali.? 11. Karahetaka!° 
4, Bahadameru.* 12, Kéasahrada.™ 
5. Baradia. 13. Khattakipa.!? 
6. Daridreraka.} 14. Khetaka.}% 

7. Dindiyanaka.® 15. Korantaka.¥4 
8. Gudaha.’ 16. Kosavana.15 


1, Inthe Ferozepore District, Punjab. Mentioned also by Ibn Batita 
as a flourishing town in his time. 

2. Mentioned also in the Lalitavigrahardja-ndtaka. The Prabandha- 
chintamani calls it Bambera. Dr. Kielhorn’s identification of the town with 
Baghera, 47 miles to the south-east of Ajmer, does not appear to be right. 
It is actually near Jasrapur (Khetri, Jaipur Division, Rajasthan). 

3. A village some miles to the north-west of Delhi. 

4. Modern Barmer in the Jodhpur Division, Rajasthan. Sometimes 
called Vagbhatameru also. 

5. Modern Dadrewéi, a few miles from the Sadulpur station, Northern 
Railway. 

6. Modern Didwana in the Jodhpur State. Mentioned also in Bhoja 
Pratihara’s grant of V. goo. 

7. Modern Guddha near Sambhar. 

8. Modern Jaisalmer, 

g. In the Jaipur Division. 

10. Modern Kareda in Mewar. 
11, Modern Kayadr4n, 4 miles to the north of Kivarli Station on the 
Western Railway, Rajasthan. 

12, Modern Khatu, Jaipur Division. 

13. Modern Khed, Jodhpur Division, Rajasthan, 5 miles from Ltni. 

14. Modern Korté, 16 miles south-west of Sanderao, Jodhpur Division, 
Rajasthan. 

15. Same as Kosana of the Rao Jetsi ro Chhanda. 
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17. Latahrada.?® 26. Puskarini.?® 

18. Mandavyapura.!’, 27. Ramagayana.”® 
19, Marukotta.}8 28. Ratnapura.?’ 
20. Merta.?® 29. Rohtak. 

21, Nana.?° 30. Samydanayana.?8 
22. Narabhata.?? 31, Siriyanaka.?® 

23. Navahara.?? 32. Tilapatha.*° 

24, Palhipura.*% 32a, Vikramapura.*} 


25, Pali. 
From the Chauhan inscriptions we can add the following :—- 


33, Ajayapuri.** 36. Bhadeuva.*5 
34. Badari.®% 37. Bhitalavataka.* 
35. Bhatuttapadra.* 38. Bhrgukachchha.*? 


16, For location see above. 

17. Modern Mandor near Jodhpur. Mentioned as early as V, 984 
in Bauka’s inscription and later in the Sindha hill inscription. 

18. Marot, a little to the north-west of Sambhar. 

19. In Jodhpur Division. 

20. On the Western Railway Jodhpur Division, Rajasthan. 

21. Modern Narhad, Near Pilani, Jaipur Division, Ajasthan, 
Find spot of Vigraharaja IV’s inscription of Y, 43918. For a description of 
the site read my paper on ‘Narhad’ in the Marubhérati, VI, part 3, pp. 2-15. 

22. Modern Nohar, Bikaner Division, Rajasthan. 

23. Palla, a small village now in the Bikaner Division, Rajasthan. 

24. In Jodhpur Division. Had a strong fort. Mentioned also in 
Taj-ul-Ma-asir (ED., II, pp. 229-230.) | 

25. Modern Pokaran in Jodhpur Division. 

26. Modern Ramsen in Jodhpur Divisjon. Mentioned also in the 
Sindha inscription. 

27. Modern Ratanpur in the Jodhpur Division. Mentioned also in 
the Sindha inscription. 

28. Modern Siw4na in the Jodhpur Division. 

29. Modern Sirana in western Marwar. 

30. Modern Tilpat. 

31. Modern Bikampur in the old Jaisalmer State. 

32. Modern (Pokaran)-Phalodi in the Jodhpur Division. 

33. Probably Borli, 8 miles north of Nadlai, 

34. 10 miles south of Bali, Jodhpur Division, Is now known as 
Bhatind. 

35. Modern Badava, 5 miles south-west of Lalrai., 

36. In Nadol territory. 

37. Modern Broach in the Bombay Presidency. Was the capital of 
Sankha and probably also of Bhartravaddha II. 
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39. Bidhapatra.*® 53. Kardamakhataka.®? 
40. Chhatradhara.*® 54. Kavilada.® 
41, Chhechhadiya.*® 55. Kelikiippaka.® 
42. Dariji.™ 56. Kiratakuja or 
43. Devasiri.‘? Kiratakipa.®5 
44, Dhalop.* 57, Lalrai.5 
45, Dhavagarta.4 58. Madada.°5? 
46. Dhavalapuri.4® 59. Maddadi.*® 
47, Ghontavarsika.*6 60. Madrapuriaka.®® 
48. Haravandara.*’ 61. Mahanala.® 
49. Jayapura.*® 62. Mangalanaka.® 
50. Jhamara.*® 63. Mauvadi.® 
51, Kanasuvam.*° 64, Mayirapadra.® 
52. Kanhapallika.® 65. Medramcha.* 
38. Modern Burtr4 in the Jalor Pargana (Jodhpur Division). 
39. Mentioned in the Harsa inscription. 
40, Modern Chhechhali, about 4 miles to the north of Sevadi, Jodhpur 
State. 
41. One of the Naddulai twelve. 
42. Modern Desiri in Godvad (Jodhpur Division). 
43. In the Jodhpur Division. 
44. Modern Dhod. 7 miles from Jahazpur (Udaipur-Mewar). 
45. Modern Dholpur. 
46. Modern Ghotarsi, a small village in the Pratabgarh State. 
See the chapter on the Chauhins of Pratabgarh. 
47. One of the Naddulai 12. 
48. Different from modern Jaipur. Named in the Harsa inscription 
as a uisaya of Spadalaksa. 
49. Modern Jharnvra, a $mall village near Mandor. 
50. A village of the Naddulai 12. 
51. Was in the Sarahkotta (Sargot) visaya, 
52. Was in the Jayapura-visaya. 
53. .A village of the Naddulai twelve. 
54. Was a village in Sapadalaksa (Harsa inscription). 
55- Modern Kiradi ‘near Badmer (Jodhpur Division). 
56. Jodhpur Division, 
57. A village of the Naddulai twelve. 
58. Was somewhere near modern Sevadi. 
59. Mentioned in the Harsa inscription. 
60. Modern Menal in Mewar. 
61. Modern Mangalana 19 miles west of Marot in Marwar. 
62. A village of the Naddulai twelve. 
63. <A village in the Khattakipa-visaya. 


Was a village near Sevadi. 
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66. Mordakara.* 77. Samarapura.’6 
67. Mordakuri.® 78. Simhagostha.” 
68. Nadada.® 79. Sanapura.7® 
69. Naddiladagika.® 80. Sanderaka.”® 
70. Nandana.® 81. Sankaranaka.® 
71. Nimbadika.7° 82. Sarahakotta.®! 
72, Padrada.7! 83. Siva.82 

73. Pinchchhavalli.7? 84. Sonanam.® 
74, Prahladakipa.’3 85. Sujera.% 

75. Puskara.74 86. Surachanda.® 
76. Ratahrada.75 87. Tantutti.®6 


65. A village of the Naddulai twelve. 


66. A village in Mewar granted by SomeSvara to the Bijolid Paréva- 
natha temple. The name as read by Mr. A.K. Vyas now is MorAjhari. 


67. A village of the Naddulai twelve. 

68. Modern Nadlai, Jodhpur Division. 

69. A village mentioned in Ojha Grant 3. Was in Nadol territory. 
70. Modern Nimra 4-- miles south of Harasnath (Sikar estate), 
71. Was a village near Sevadi. 


72. Mentioned in Ojha Grant 3 as a village granted to the temple of 
‘Tripurusa in V, 1171. 


73. Modern Palla, Bikaner Division. 
74. Modern Pushkar near Ajmer. 


75. Same at Latahrada of the Sindha inscription. Was according 
to Nainsi near Sanchor. 


76. Founded by Samarasirhha of Jalor. 

77. Modern Singhot in Jaipur territory. 

78. In the old Sirohi State. For details see Dr. G.H. Ojha’s History 
of Sirohi. 


79. Modern Sandera, Jodhpur Division. 

80. A village in Sapadalaksa (Harsa inscription). Probably Sakrai. 
81. Modern Sargot near Marot, Jodhpur Division. 

82. Modern Sheo (Jodhpur Division). 

83. A village of the Naddulas 12. 

84. A village of the Naddulai 12. 

85. In Jodhpur Division. 

86. Modern Tantoti of Ajmer-Merwara. 
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88. Tinakipaka.® 90. Vidyudvalli.8 
89. Valahi® 91. Visalpur.®° 


The following towns may be presumed to have existed in 
our period on account of the antiquarian remains found in. 
them®! :— 


92. Jahazpur (Mewar) 101. Dronapura (Bikaner Divi- 
93, Jadoli (Mewar). sion). 
94. Rayasisar (Bikaner Divi- 102. Charla (Jbid). 
sion ). 103. Reni (Lbid) . 
95. Vasi-Varsinghsar (Bika- 104. Lohari. (Mewar). 
ner Division). 105. Kinsariya (Jodhpur Divi- 
96. Morkhana (Bikaner Divi- sion ). 
sion). 106. Revasé (Jaipur Divi- 
97. Kamvalisar (Bikaner sion). 
Division). 107. Armmvalda (Mewar). 
98, Jangalakipa (Bikaner 108. Balvan (Kotah Division). 
Division). 109. Kekind (Jaipur Division ) 
99, Bhadla (Bikaner Divi- 110, Bamnera (Jodhpur Divi- 
sion ). sion). 
100. Sarangasar (Bikaner Divi- 111. Las (old Sirohi State). 
sion). 112. Chohtan. 


113. Bitha (Jodhpur Division} 

Additional names supplied by the literary sources, the 

Hammiramahdakdvya, the Prthvirdjavijaya, the Kdnhadadeprabandha 
and Muslim histories are:— 


114, Amrapura.*? 115, Bhadrajana.®? 


87. Modern Tint in the Sikar estate. 
88. Modern Bali, 

89. Modern Bijolia. 

= In Jaipur Division (Rajasthan). 

The list is largely based on the learned notes on the antiquities. 
of fadupae Bikaner, Sirohi and Pratabgarh States in their histories by Dr, 
G. H. Ojha; the Archaeological Survey Reports of the Western Circle edited by 
Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, the notes on the historical sites of Bikaner published 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal by Dr. Tessitori, and the Kharata- 
ragacchhapattdvali of Jinapala and his successors. 

92. Modern Amer, Jaipur Division. Mentioned in the Hammiramaha- 


kavya, IV, 82. 
93. ’ Kanhadadeprabandha, IV, 107. 
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116, Gudapura.™ 121, Mandalgarh.®? 
117, Jagara.®® 122. Piigal.1°° 

118, Jhain.*® 123, Siradna.10 
119. Kailavada.*? 124, Sojat.2% 

120. Khandilla.% 125, Toda.103 


Consultation of the catalogues of old manuscripts had added: 
the following names :— 


126. Harsapura,1°* 129. Prthvipura.}07 
127. Upakesa.2° 130. Naranayana.1°8 
128. Nagara.1% 131. Guddarayasu.!” 


The list cannot naturally claim to be exhaustive. 


94. Prthvirdjavijaya. Perhaps the same as modern Gurgaon. 

95. Hammiramahdkdvya. Was on the border of Hammir’a dominions 
and most probably once in the dominions of the Chauhins. | 

96. Mentioned in most of the Muslim histories asa fortnear Rantham- 
bhor. Wrongly identified with Ujjain by Dr. H.C. Ray and some other 
writers, The Ain-i-Akbari puts it in the Sarkar of Ranthambhor, Ujjain 
was a Sarkar by itself in Malwa. 

97. Kéanhadadeprabandha. 

g8. Modern Khandela. Mentioned both in the Tirthamdla (Pattana 
Catalogue of Mss., p. 156) and the Hammiramahdkdvya. 

99. Kdnhadadeprabandha. 

100, In Jaisalmer State. 

101. Mentioned by Nainsi as well as the Kdanhadadeprabandha as being 
near Jalor. 

102. Kdnhadadeprabandha. Well-known town in Jodhpur Division. 

103. Ibid. 

104. Same as Harsa of the Harsa inscription (Sikar principality). 

105. Modern Osia (Jodhpur Division). 

106. In Jodhpur Division. 

107. See the chapter on Arnoraja. 

108. Near Sambhar Lake. 

109. Pattana Catalogue of Mss., p. 156. 


30 paramanus 


5 trasarenus 
6 marichis 
3 rajikds 

8 sarsapas 
4 yavas 

6 raktikds 
4 mdasakas 
2 dharanas 


2 kolas 


2 karsas 
2 fuktis 
2 palas 
2 prasrtis 
‘2 kudavas 
2 fardvas 
‘4 prasthas 
4 addhakas 


2 dronas 

2 sirpas 

4 dronis 

100 palas 
2000 ,, 


APPENDIX M 
THE SCHEME OF WEIGHTS ACCORDING TO THE 


SARNGADHARA-SAMHITA 


l trasarenu 

1 marichi 

l rajtka 

1 sarsapa 

1 yava 

1] gufja or raktika 

1 mdsaka. 

1 dharana (fanka or séna) 

1 kola (ksudraka, or vataka or dranksana) 

l karsa (aksa, pdnimadnikd  panitala, 
pichu, tinduka, suvarna, udumbara, ham- 
sapada, vidadlapadaka etc. ) 

1 fukte 

1 pala (musti, dmra, prakurtcha or vilva) 

l prasrti 

1 kudava or afyali 

1 fardva or manika 

1 prastha 

1 ddhaka 

1 drona (kalafa, nalva, umdna, ghata 
or, rai). 

1 farpa or kumbha. 

1 droni (gon or vaha) 

1 khari 

1 tulad 

l bhara. 


APPENDIX N 


SOME LIGHT ON ECONOMIC CONDITION FROM 
THAKKURA PHERU’S WORKS 


Thakkura Pheru was born at Kannana, a place four miles 
from Dadari, composed his first book in 1290 A.D. and spent 
the most active part of his life at Delhi. His books, which 
‘were written with a very competent knowledge of the subjects 
he dealt with, throw a flood of light on the economic con- 
dition of the period. We give here a few details, reserving a 
fuller treatment to a paper to be published shortly. 

1. Production per bighd in the Delhi-Hansi-Narhad area. 


Kodrava 60 mds. 

Moth 2A 45 

Chaunlad beans 22 x, 

Black gram; Mang 18 ,, each. 

Rice (Kari) (?) 18 3/4 ,, or 15} mds. 
Sesamum 16 ,, 

Kangari (?) 20 ,, 

Cotton 16 ,, 

Jawar 40 ,, 

Flax (?)? 10 ,, 

Sugarcane 10 ,, (Two crops) 
Wheat AD. ss 

Peas, Masira,Blackgram 32 ,, each. 

Barley 56 (Ca, 

Sarson, Alasi, Karada 10 ,, each 

Batuld, Arhar, Kulathi 14 mds. 

Cumin, Coriander 10 


1 maund here equalled 2400 ialas 


I. GAC a#fe area (Muni Kantisagar’s reading). Nahtas, however 
cead HC which means rice. 
2. Based on Nahta’s interpretation. 
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2. (a) 50 mds. of sugarcane juice produced either 10 mds. of 
guda (jaggery) or 34 mds. of white sugar. 
(b) Til, Sarson, Karad produced respectively 9/20,7 /20 and 


1/4 of the amount as oil, 
3. Copper was mined at Babbera (near Khetri, Jaipur 


Divison). 
4. 20 pratikakinis = | kakini 
20 kakinis = | prativimsamsa 
20 prativimsamsas = 1 vimsopaka (visova) 
20 vimsopakas = 1 dramma’ 
50 drammas = | tanka 
5. 24 dngulas = 1 hasta (cubit) 
4 hastas 1 danda 
2,000 dandas = | krosa 
4 krosas = 1 yojana 
6. 4 karaputas (handfuls) = 1 pai 
4 pais = 1 mdnaka 
4 manakas = | sei 
16 seis = 1 prastha 
7. 6 gunjas = 1 mdsaka 
4 masakas = l tanka 
10 tankas = | pala 
6 palas = | ser (seer) 
40 seers = | mana 
8. 16 yavas = 1 mdasaka 
4 masakas a 1 tanka 
3 tankas = 1 tola* 


All this information is useful, because it refers to an area 
where the Chauhans had been ruling, and the products of 
which could not have changed very much during the period 
that intervened between Prthviraja III and Pheru. We can 
now on the basis of Pheru’s information state definitely what 
crops the Delhi area produced, and what the amount of produce 
per bighd was in normal times. The table of coins also is useful, 
because it settles some doubts about the kakini-vimfopaka-dramma 


3. This settles definitely the relationship between a dramma and 
vimsopaka. See below also another interpretation of the Table. 

4. The tables are based on the quotations from Pheru’s Ganitasdra in 
the Visdlabhdrata, 1947, pp. 394-5, and items 2 and 3 on Nahtas’ information. 
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coinage. According to the commentary on the Ganitasdra, 20 kau- 
das equalled one kakini. So the pratikakini of Pheru’s table should 
perhaps be identified with a cowrie. But as the two tables 
diverge very much thereafter, if we accept the interpretation 
leading to the table of coins given above, we should perhaps 
interpret the gdthds to mean' that 1 dramma=20 vimsopakas = 
400 (20x20) vifvdmsds or prativifvamsas = 8000 kakinis or 
pratikakinis. In this case, too, if we do not regard the kdkini as 
equal to a cowrie, we have to assume that the price of cowries, 
20 of which in the commentary on the Ganitasdra made a 
kakini, was extremely low in the territory near Delhi. But 
whatever the value of a kadkini may have been, it is certain that 
one vintfopaka was 1/20 of a dramma. It is interesting also to find 
the dramma connected with the tanka. 


5. The gdthds are :— 
afs araft ag srafr ofe faerat ag faedar i 
wag gifa faarar ara Sor way aTSaT WAIN 
atfa faatafe erat efeafe carfa cas saat | 


For coinage alone read Pheru’s Dravyapariksd. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


THE CAUSES OF THE DOWNFALL OF THE EARLY 
CHAUHAN KINGDOMS 


In the preceding pages we have tried to give some idea of 
the chief achievements of the Chauhans, of their successes and 
failures and the way their people lived, thought and acted. 
Patriotic Hindus must have admired the Chauhans for their 
long and brave stand against the Muslims. In the very begin- 
ning of their historical career, they helped the Pratiharas in 
stemming the onrush ofthe Arabs. They fought against the 
Ghaznavites. From the twelfth to the fourteenth century Arno- 
raja, Vigraharaja IV, Prthviraja III, Vagbhata, Hammira, 
Sataladeva and Kanhadadeva formed the vanguard of that 
noble and heroic band of warriors who fought for Hindu in- 
dependence and Hindu culture. That ultimately even these 
sturdy fighters had to succumb to the Muslim invaders calls 
for some explanation. 

None who has gone through these pages would regard lack 
of valour as one of the causes of Chauhan failure. Muslim as 
well as Hindu historians bear incontestable testimony to the 
fact that the valiant Chauhdns knew well how to die and sell 
their lives dear. Many a time they fought on even when there 
was not the Jeast chance of success,! because they considered it 
disgraceful to surrender or flee. To them nothing was more 
meritorious than to die fighting on the battlefield. Nor was the 
failure of the Chauhans due to any lack of religious fervour. 
The Siwalik Pillar prafasti which praises Vigraharaja IV for 
having made Aryavarta a real Arydvarta, i.e.. an abode of the 
Aryas, by the repeated destruction of the Mlechchhas,? could 


1. See for instance above, pp. 185-186, the last fight of Satala. 
2. atfarearia-fenratacraamaed aaa eT 

aang meat afi Premearaty AE 

mated tart gate Haar Ferwataescarty- 

aq: araracrst safe fasaa aracrentforare: 
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not have been composed at the dictation of a ruler uninspired 
by the love of Hinduism and arelentless hatred of the Muslims; 
and the same anti-Muslim and pro-Hindu spirit pervades the 
drama, Lalitavigrahardja, wherein the hero, who is none else 
than Vigraharaja IV himself is represented as saying that he 
cared little for his life, if he could not protect the Brahmanas, 
sacred places and the temples of Hindu gods from destruction 
at the hands of the Hammira, 1.e., the Amir of Ghazna.? Accord- 
ing to the Prthvirdjavijaya, the first Chauhan was born to free 
Puskara from the ill-doings of the Maétangas.4 Prthviraja II 
and Prthviraja 11] were regarded as incarnations of Rama,5 
because their mission was believed to have been the destruc-: 
tion of the Asuras, meaning by this term, of course, the Muslim 
invaders from the north-west. Jayanaka even goes so far as to 
call the Muslims ‘demons in human form whose destruction 
had been vowed by Prthviraja.’’® Firishta’s statement that in 
the second battle of Tarain ‘“‘the Rajpit princes, to the number 
of 150, had assembled in the vast camp, having sworn by the: 
water of the Ganges, that they would conquer their enemies or 
die martyrs to their faith’? again tells the same story of the 
Chauhan’s love of Hindu religion and determination, if neces-. 
sary, to die for it. In fact, a careful perusal of the epigraphic: 
and literary sources of the period, whether Hindu or Muslim, 
would belie the belief, popularly entertained, that the Muslims. 
alone knew how to risk their lives and tomake the heaviest. 
sacrifices for their faith. 


3. walter: TEST: Terrace fa- 
waa eaaedta-fesr-garat safer: | 
aay eters WATT YL THe- 
frarrsrad: tara fad ferafe: 1 
4+ See BrahmAa’s prayer to Visnu, Canto I. 
5. Gegeral Heresy Tare aa frat 
(Prthviraja Il’s Hansi inscription) 
srr wT qedtaseqt are af sexta | 


(Jonaraja’s comment on PY.,1.33) 
6. Canto X, 42. 
9 APs: Ty V 95. 
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And equally difficult it is to agree with the dictum of those 
who ascribe the fall of the Chauhans to the lack of generalship 
among their leaders. Arnoraja, Vigraharaja IV and Kirtipala 
were all leaders of note, in no way inferior to their Muslim 
adversaries, the Yaminis of Ghazna and Muhammad of Ghor, 
Prthviraja III defeated the Muslims decisively in the first 
battle of Tarain. What his tactics might have been, if he had 
not been deceived by Muhammad Ghori’s promise of truce is 
beyond any historian’s power to tell. To declare, as Sir Wolse- 
ley Haig has done, that Prthviraja III lost the battle of Tarain 
on account of being a slave to tradition is certainly going 
beyond the evidence at our disposal and ignoring the great 
advantage accruing to the Muslim forces as a result of their 
surprise attack, which forced the Hindus not to fight as they 
wished, but as well as they could, against a well-equipped 
army employing tactics already well-thought-out and discuss- 
ed.§ Hammira of Ranthambhor drove back the Muslims more 
than once from before the walls of his fort, and his fall, ulti- 
mately, was due more to treachery in his own ranks than to 
any conspicuous military skill displayed by Alauddin Khalji.® 
Sataladeva and Kanhadadeva resisted for years the might of 
Delhi. If the superior resources of a big empire, employed for 
‘years against them, along with perfidy, bribery and treachery, 
finally brought about their downfall, the credit for this should 
not go to Khalji generalship. 


We have to look elsewhere than the lack of religious fervour, 
lack of military skill and lack of valour for the downfall of the 
Chauhans. Partly, it was due to the caste system, which what- 
ever its services might have been towards the preservation of 
Hinduism, had disastrous effects in the political field. It pre- 
vented not only the amount of fusion necessary for the creation 

of a strong people but also kept away a large number of 
people from the profession of fighting. Once the fighting class 
(which consisted largely of Rajpits with a small sprinkling of 


8. See above, pp. 93-95, for details. 
g. See above, pp. 123-125, for details. 
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Brahmanas’® and now and then a Vaig ya!) was defeated, the 
enemy had generally an easy walk-over. The priestly classes 
generally resisted only when it came to the destruction of the 
temples where they officiated. The traders perhaps resisted even 
less. All that they wanted was a settled government, and 
generally they were the first to come to terms with the alien 
government.!2_ As to the depressed classes, which have always 
constituted a very large percentage of the Indian population, 
what interest could they have in the perpetuation of a political 
system in which they had plenty of duties but very few rights ? 
When big kingdoms fal], one after the other, in their fight 
against a common enemy, obviously, it is not the political 
leaders alone, but the whole social system and its inadequate 
adjustment to changing conditions that is at fault. 

In some measure the downfall must have been due also to 
luxury and idleness fostered by many years of continued pros- 
perity. A ruler like Prthviraja III who could indulge in riot 
and revelry with the enemy just encamped opposite!® deserved 
to fail against an adversary who had since his defeat in the 
second battle of Taradin ‘‘abstained from his wife’s bed”, ‘‘not 
changed the clothes of his body’’, and, having passed the year in 
‘grief, ‘‘sorrow and sadness’’, not permitted the Amirs who had 
abandoned him in the battle to present themselves in his 
presence.!* Prthviraja’s brother, Hariraja, was according to the 


10. Prthviradja’s general, Skanda, was a Brahmana. So was also 
the commander of the Chaulukya forces sent against Ballala of Malwa. The 
soldiers who killed Ballala were according to the Duydsraya-kdvya of Hema- 
chandra “bad Brahmanas.’’ Kumara, the purohita of Gujarat, is similarly 
said to have been a good general. 


11. BEATA TAHT UAGAT UT AMES A Thos: 
(artawresqzera fer, Ms., p. 20. ) 


Notable exceptions to this rule are Ambada and Vastupala. 

12, See for instance the Jaina inscriptions referring themselves to the 
“reign” of Alp Khan (Prdachina-Gurjara-kdvya-sangraha, Appendices VII and 
VIII), the Samarardso, and the Nabhinandana-jinoddhara-grantha). Read also 
the present writer’s paper, ‘‘New light on Alauddin Khalji’s achievements,”’ 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, Seventeenth Session, pp. 240 ff. 

13. See above, p. 94. 

14. Raverty, Tabagdt-i-Ndsiri, p. 467, footnote 7. 
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Hammiramahékadvya overpowered easily by his Muslim enemies, 
because towards the end of his reign he began spending most of 
his time in the company of the dancing girls presented to him 
by the ruler of Gujarat.15 Hammira of Ranthambhor allowed, 
to his cost, his policy to be influenced by the court-dancer, 
Dhara!*; and this general tendency towards voluptuousness and 
indolence finds expression in contemporary literature also,1’ 
though in the Rajasthan of our period it perhaps never reached. 
the lengths it did in the Madhyade%a. 

We have to remember also that virtue carried too far turns 
into vice. The Chauhans’ adherence to fdstras, when fighting. 
against their own countrymen, was perhaps commendable. But 
it was suicidal in the fight against an alien race which recognis- 
ed no such rules. Similarly, though it was good to be religious, 
it was bad to be superstitious. A society, which turned a 
Mlechchha victor into Rudra (Kdnhadadeprabandha, II, 131-4) 
eager to cut the heads of Ksatriyas, and ascribed all mishaps 
to, its own past misdeeds (/bid., I, 158-174) was bound to suffer 
some day for its credulity. 

Equally or even more fatal to their political existence was 
their failure to evolve a political and military system strong 
enough to fight and unite India against invaders. Partly it was a 
fight of the elephant against the horse. The elephant was good 
enough under Indian conditions. It could help in breaking the 
gates of a fortress. It could trample under feet the slow 
moving force of the enemy. But it was no match for the swift 
Central Asian horse. The Muslim soldier shot arrows from its 
back-arrows which could easily pierce through the armours the 
Indian had. Further havoc was created by the use of naptha 
arrows, but this perhaps a little later. The Indians of the 
period 1200-1215 A.D., or so, because they could neither bring 
into existence a strong cavalry, with the weak horses they had 
nor create a mounted archer whose striking capacity equalled 


15. HM, IV, 2-16. 

16, See above. 

17. See for instance the Karpiramafjari, the Latakamelaka and the 
Rambhamaiijari. My paper, “Gleanings from Sanskrit Literature, Raja- 
$ekhara’s works,’’ JJH, 1939, may also be read in this connection. 
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that of his Asian adversary. That the Indians fully realised 
their essential unity is demonstrated by the existence of their 
most important sacred places, Ramesvara, Badrinatha, 
Dvaraka, Jagannathapuri respectively in the extreme south, 
north, west and east of India; by the repetition of a formula 
containing the names of the sacred rivers of both the north and 
the south by devout Hindus at the time of their bath every 
day; and also by the aspiration of the Indian digvijayin torule 
India from the Himalayas to the southern ocean and from the 
western to the eastern sea.1® But the methods that they employed 
to give this ambition a political and practical shape were in nine 
cases out of ten extremely unsatisfactory. The success of Alexan- 
der against the freedom-loving but weak republics of the Punjab. 
and the failure of Seleukos Nikator against Chandragupta 
Maurya should have shown the Indians that the interest of 
India could be best served by a strong central government 
which, while giving full freedom to municipal and_ rural 
bodies, kept severely in check fissiparous tendencies of the pro- 
vinces by appointing its own governors, keeping a well-organiz- 
ed regular army paid direct from the State-treasury, and the 
use of news-writers and other agencies so well-known to us from. 
Maurya and other records. But the Rajpiits preferred instead 
the traditional diguijayin’s ideal of merely exacting tribute and. 
leaving the administration of the acquired territories almost. 
wholly under the control of the beaten princes. They merely 
asked them to keep in readiness, a number of horse and foot 
for the service of the suzerain,!® and even in their own defa, 
power largely lay with feudal lords enjoying definite rights and 
immunities and leading their own followers in a battle. This 
state of affairs, though highly extolled by some writers,?® could 
hardly lead to the formation of a consolidated and strong state, 
powerful enough to throw back the vigorous races from the 
north-west, who in their fight with the Rajpits were inspired. 


18, For this topic Dr. R. K. Mookerji’s Fundamental Unity of India: 
may be read with profit. 

19. See the chapter on administration. 

20. By Sri C. V. Vaidya in History of Medieval India, Vol. II and Dr. 
Ishwari Prasad who quotes Vaidya’s remarks approvingly in his Medieval 
India. 
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by religious zeal as well as pecuniary greed. Raw levies, com- 
ing together on the spur of the moment and fighting under the 
leadership of their different leaders, could not be the best 
means of beating back a determined enemy. The Rajputs did 
not lack courage. But they lacked discipline and the absolute 
unity of command so necessary for success in major operations?}. 

Result as good as that of a strong centralised state might 
have been secured also, if the Rajpits had learnt to cut down 
the powers of the feudal lords and feudatories, sunk their 
mutual differences and evolved somehow the idea of a federa- 
tion. In the twelfth century this, in fact, would have been the 
best policy. With the Muslims knocking at the western door of 
India, and the three main powers of Northern India, the 
Chauhans, the Chaulukyas and the Gahadavalas so evenly 
balanced that none could secure more than a_ temporary 
advantage over the others, digvijayasof the old type described 
in the Raghuvamsa, or of any type in fact, meant not merely 
wastage of energy but the ruin of the country. The digvijayins 
turned these great kingdoms against one another, when a 
common front was nerded, and allowed them to be destroyed 
piecemeal by the Muslims. Had the Chaulukyas and the 
Gahadavalas come to the help of the Chauhans immediately 
after the second battle of Taradin, the fortunes of the kingdom 
of Sapadalaksa could have been retrieved and the Hindus might 
have escaped many years of humiliation. It was the just hand 
of Nemesis which struck down Jayachandra in 1194 A.D. and 
humiliated the Chaulukyas two years later. Kelhana, Hammira 
and Kanhadadeva all fell before the relentless foe, because they 
forgot the axiomatic truth, ‘‘United we stand, divided we fall’. 


21. See above the account of the Chauhan military machine for its 
weak points. 


CHAUHANS OF DADREWA 
(Additional Note, p. 195) 


Another feudatory Chauhan family which deserves notice, 
on account of its connection with the folk-god Gogaji as well 
as the Kyamkhani (Qiwam Khani) family of Fatehpur, is that 
of the mandalesvaras of Dadrewa (Bikaner Division), known to. 
us from the Ayam Khan Rasoand an inscription of V. 1273.1 From 
the first of these sources we learn that Goga was the eldest son. 
of Jevara and ruled for some years. His successor was Naniga, 
who perhaps died childless. The chieftainship then probably 
passed on to Udayaraja, a son of Goga’s brother, Vairasi. 
Udayaraja’s successors were Jasaraja, Kesoraja, Vijayaraja, 
-Padmasi, Prthviraja, Lalachanda, Gop4ala, and Jaitasi. It is. 
for the last of these rulers, ‘ranaka Jayatsiha, the son of Manda- 
leSvara Gopala’, that we have an inscription of V. 1270 (1213 
A.D.) at Dadrewa (7PASB, XVI , 257). Jayatasiha’s successors. 
were Punapala, Ripa, Ravana, Tihunapala, and Moteraya. 
The last one of them had a son named Karama Chanda who 
was converted to Islam by Firtiz Shah, (1351-1388 A.D.), If 
we keep both these definite dates in view, Gogaji (and we-may 
remember that there is only one Goga in the line of Dadrewa) 
should be regarded as a contemporary of Mahmid of Ghazna, 
and not of Firaz Shah, as believed by Tod and some other 
writers who have followed his lead. This late date is disproved 
also by the Srdvaka-vratadi-atichadra, a Gujarati book composed 
in V. 1466 1409.A.D. It requires a Jaina Srdvaka not to think of 
worshipping Brahma, Visnu, Ksetrapala, Goga, DikpAlas, village 
gods, and grahas etc., merely because they fulfilled the desires of 
their devotees. A local god like Goga must have needed not 
only twenty-five years or so but centuries to be so well known, 
not only in his homeland of north-eastern Rajasthan but also 
in the distant Gujarat, that Jaina teachers had to put his 


1. Correctly read by Govind Agrawal as V. 1273 instead of 1270. 
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worship on a level with that of Brahma, Visnu, Siva, and other 
popular gods and dub it as an atichdra, i.e., a serious transgres- 
sion of Jaina dharma. 

Further material has since writing the above been available 
to show that Goga was a descendant of Ghanga. Surjan, against 
whom he had to fight, came one generation earlier than him 
(for more details read my article in the Sodhapatrikd, XX, pp. 
1-3), 

As regards the history of the descendants of Karamachanda 
known to us as Kayam Khanis, who played an important role 
in the affairs of Delhi under the later Tughlaqs, Saiyyads, 
Lodis and Mughals, readers may consult our introduction and 
critical notes appended to the Kya@m Khan Rdaso, published by 
the Rajasthan Puratattva Mandira, Jaipur. 


2. Actually the only basis that we have for the late dating of Gogaji 
are the late traditional anecdotes which make him a contemporary of the 
Rathore hero Pabiji, who as a great grandson of Rava Sihoji could have 
flourished somewhere about 1325 A.D. It is impossible to build up serious 
history on the basis of such tales. To me it seems that they were concocted 
by a fairly late generation of the devotees of Pabaji, who were out to prove 
that their hero-god was in no way inferior to the Chauhan hero, Gogoji. 
And if we are out to believe anecdotes, we have to believe equally the stories 
which make Gogoji, a contemporary of Gorakhanatha (who is generally put 
by historians in the beginning of the eleventh century) and of Mahmid of 
Ghazni against whom he is said to have fought with his forty-five sons and 
sixty nephews. How the worship of the Chauhan hero came to be so inti- 
mately connected with snake worship that Goga came to be regarded as a 
snake is a subject that needs investigation. 
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GENEALOGICAL TABLES 
(Note—The names in italics did not reign) 
I, THE (EARLY) CHAUHANS OF BROACH 
Mahe§svardama 
Bhimadama 
Bhartrvaddha I 
Haradama 
Bidets 
Bharatrladdha IT, V. 813 


THE (LATER) CHAUHANS OF BROACH 
Simha 


II. 


Sindhuraja 
Sangramasimha or —s C. V. 1279 
III. THE CHAUHANS OF DHOLPUR 
TIsuka 

Mahisarama = Kanhulla 

Gieiiaiiens V. 895 
IV. THE CHAUHANS OF PRATABGARH 
Govindaraja 
Durlabharaja 


| 
Indraraja, C.V. 999 
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V. THE CHAUHANS OF RAYABADDIYA AND 
CHANDAVARA 


Bharatapala, V. 1283 

Abhavapala 

Jahada 

Ballala 

i wareitee V. 1313 

Asavambhu 

Ganapati 

Saranga 
Abhayachandra 
Ramachandra, V. 1454 


| 
Prataparudra, yuvardja, V. 1449 


VI. THE CHAUHANS OF SAKAMBHARI 
Vasudeva, V. 608 ( PK.) 
1. Samanta 
ap ae or Nrpa (ruled at Piirnatalla1) 3. Jayalaja 

4. Vigraharaja I 
9. Chandraraja I 
6. Gopendraraja or Gopendraka 
7. Durlabharaja I C. V. 850. 
8. Govindaraja or Givaka I, C. V. 786-843 
9. Chandraraja II, V. 900-925. 

10. cals II (Govindaraja II), C. V. 925-950 

11. Chandanaraja, V. 950-V.975. 

12. Vakpatiraja I (Vappayaraja)? C.975-1000 


1, Parnatalla is generally but wrongly regarded as the name of a ruler. 
9. The Prakritised form Vappayaraja is found in the Bijolia inscription. 


LA 199380)DaUaL 


69& 


18. 


21. 


7 | 
13. Cia 14. a hists C. 1700. V. 1013 Laksmana-Vatsaraja 
15. Vigraberaja II 16. Guiaieoate II Chandrertje Govindardja 
V. 1030 V. 1055 


V 1056 
17. Govindaraja III 
| 


Vakpativaja II 19. Gages 20. Gea ee 
C,V. 1056-1075 ©.V.1075-1095 C.V. 1095-1120 
Simhata® 22. Durlabharaja ITI, C.V.1120-V.1136 
23. Vigraharaja III, C. V. 1136-1155 
24. Prthviraja VI, . 155, 1162 C.V., 
25. Ajayaraja (Ajayadeva, Salhana C.V. 1162-1189 


26. Arnoraja-Anadka-Analladeva c.v. 1189-1208 


3. From the Bijolia inscription. 


4. Founder of the Nadol line. 
Mentioned as ranakavara Simhata in the Bijolia inscription. 


5. 
uncertain, 


His exact relationship with Durlabharaja_ III is 


OLE 


Saysoudq upynvy Gavq 


| ae 
27. Jagaddeva 28. Vigraharaja IV Devadatta® 31. Someévara® 


C. 1208-1224 V. 1226-34 
C. V. 1208 | | 
| 
29, Prthviraja II (Prthvibhata)? 30. Aparagangeya 32. Prthviraja III 54. Hariraja’° 
or Amaragangeya | V 1234-48. V. 1251 
33. Govindaraja IV® 


Mentioned in the Duoydsrayamahakavya. 

Came to the throne after defeating Aparagangeya. 
Put on the throne after Prthviraja II’s death. 
Founder of the Ranthambhor lime. 

Drove away Govindaraja from Ajmer. 


Supra 


ome 
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VII. THE CHAUHANS OF RANTHAMBHOR 
1, Govinda (a son of Prthviraja III) 
2. Balhana 
| | | 
3. Prahlad 5. Vagbhata 
4, Viranarayana 6. Jaitrasimha 
| 
unknown eldest brother 7. WHammira Suratrana Virama 


VIII. THE CHAUHANS OF NADOL 
1. Laksmana 


| ; | 
2. Sobhita 4. Vigrahapala 


| 
3. Baliraja 3. Mahendra 
aa 
6. i ana 8. Anahilla 
| 
7. Ahila | 


ane | 
9, Balaprasada 10. Jenduraja 


| | | 
11. Prthvipala 12. Jojaladeva 13. Asaraja 


14. Ratnapala 
15. Rayapala 
| 


eee Arai Sahajapala! 
a Katudeva 18. Alhana 
17, Neer 
19, Poe ais ae 


1. Ruled probably as a rival of Alhana, with his capital at Mandor. 
2. Founder of the Jalor line. 
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| | | 
20. Jayatsiha Achanadevi Gigadevi Srfigdradevi 
21. Samantasimha 


IX. THESONIGARA CHAUHANS OF JALOR 
1. Kirtipala 


| | | | 
2. eis ae Ridaladevi Lakhanapala Abhayapdla 


| 
Manavasimha! 3. Udayasimha Lilddevi 


| | 
4. Chachiga Chamundaraja Vahadiasimha 
| 


5. Samantasimha Ripddevi 


6. eeadien ee 
Virama 
X. THE CHAUHANS OF SATYAPURA 
1. Vijayasirmnha 
2. Padmasimha 
3. Sobhita 


s stb 


5, Vikramasimha 6. Hapo or Haripala?® 


Bhimasimha 7. Sangramasimha 
8. Pratapasirhha 


1, Salha’s younger brother according to Nainsi. 
2. Mentioned by Nainsi’s Khydt and the Kharataragachchhapa}{dvalt, 
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XI. THE DEORA CHAUHANS OF CHANDRAVATI 
AND ABU 


1, Maéanavasimha 
2. Pratapamalla 


3. Vijada, Dasasyandana, Dafaratha 


4, Lavanyakarna 5. ibs Laksmana Linavarman 
(Lumbha, Luntiga) 
| 
6 ae ia, Tihleka 
7 a iaialied 
8. Sdamantasimha 
9. Ranamalla 
10. Siesbiaaa 
11. Sahasramalla; Saisamalla (Founder of Sirohi) 
XII. THE CHAULUKYAS OF ANAHILLAPATAKA 
1, Milarajal 


2. Chamundaraja 


nae reer | 
3. Vallabharaja 4. Durlabharaja Ndgardja 
5. Bhima I 


~ 


| 


Milaraja Ksemaraja 6. Karna 


| | 
Devaprasdda 7. Jayasirnha 
Siddharaja 
Tribhuvanapala 
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| 


| 
8. Kumarapala Kirtipdla Premaladevi» 


| 
Mahipala 


9, Ajayapala 


| | 
10. Milaraja II. 11. Bhimadeva II 
XIII. THE VAGHELAS OF GUJARAT 


Lavanyaprasada 


1. Viradhavala 


| | 
2. Virama Pratdpamalla 3. Visala 


4. Arjuna 


Rdma 5, Sarngadeva 


6. Karnadeva 


XIV. THE PARAMARAS OF MALWA 
1. ae II, Harsa? 


| 
9. Mufija 3. Sindhuraja 
| 


| 
4, Bhoja 6. Udayaditya 
| 
5. Jayasimha I 


7, Laksmadeva 8. Naravarman Jagaddeva 


9. YaSovarman 


10. Jayavarman 11. Ajayavarman Leksmivarman 


12. Vindhyavarman Harishchandra 


1, Devaladevi, a sister of Kumarapala, supposed to have brought 
about a war between Kumiarap4la and Arnor§ja is a fictitious character, a 
creation of some late chroniclers of Gujarat. 

2, The earlier names have been left out, as they do not concern 
Chauhan history. 
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13. Subhatavarman 


14. Arjunavarman 


| 
Udayavarman 15. ee 


I, | 
16. .Jayasirnha II 17. Jayavarman II 
Jayatugi 


18. Se Ii! 


| f 
19, Arjunavarman 20. Bhoja} 
Jayasimha IV 
XV. THE SLAVE KINGS OF DELHI 
1, Qutbuddin Aibak 
| 
2. Aram Shah Daughter=3. Iltutmish 
| | | | 
Nasiruddin 4, Firtiz 4. Raziya 6. Bahram 8, Nasiruddin Daughter 
Mahmiid = 
7. Masid Mahmiid 9. Balban 
XVI. THE KHALJIS 
Tulak Khan 


| 
1, Jalaluddin Firiiz Shihdbuddin 
| 


| | 
2. Arkali Khan? Daughter=3. Alauddin? 


I. 


Bhoja and Arjunavarman probably ruled as contemporaries in 
two different parts of Malwa, 
2. A 


rkali Khan had some other brothers. 
3. We are leaving out Alauddin’s successors. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
1. Inscriptions. 


The Chauhan inscriptions have mostly either been published 
or noticed in the Epigraphia Indica, the Indian Antiquary, the Four- 
nal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandis- 
chen Gesselschaft, Dr. D.R. Bhandarkar’s Inscriptions of Northern 
India, P.C. Nahar’s Jaina Inscription, Muni Jinavijaya’s Prdchina- 
jainalekhasangraha, and the Reports of the Archaeological Survey 
of India, Archaeological Survey Western Circle, and the Raj- 
putana Museum. A few unpublished inscriptions have been giv- 
en at the end of part I of the book. Details are given in 
footnotes. 


2. Coins, 


The Chauhan coins are mainly described in the following 
works— 

(1) V. A. Smith. Catalogue of Coinsin the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, Oxford, 1906. 

(27) Cunningham. Coins of Mediaeval India, London, 1894. 

(i722) E. J. Rapson’s India’s Coins 1897. 

(tv) E. Thomas. The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi, 
1871. 


Monuments. 


The Chief monuments of the Chauhan dominions are des- 
cribed in the Reports of the Archaeological Survey of India, the 
Archaeological Survey, Western Circle, and the Rajputana 
Museum; Tod’s Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan; Percy Brown’s 
Indian architecture (Buddhistand Hindu Periods) and J. Fergusson ’s 
History of Indian and Eastern Architecure. 
4. Pro-Chauhan Historical Kavyas:— 
(i) Jayanaka’s Prthvirdjavijaya edited by G.H. Ojha and C. 
Guleri, Ajmer, 1941. 
It is referred to in the works of Jayaratha, a Kashmiri 
author of about 1200 A.D. The name Prthvirdjavijaya 
(Prthviraja’s victory), combined with the repeated men- 
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(2) 


(iii) 
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tion of Prthviraja III’s mission of destroying the 
Mlecchhas (X 42) indicates that it could not have been 
written before his victory over the Muslims in 1191 A.D. 
That it could not have been composed after 1193 
A.D., the year of Prthviraja’s disastrous defeat at the 
hands of Muhammad Ghori, is shown by the absence 
of the slightest allusion to Prthviraja III’s discomfiture; 
the drawing up of a conjectural horoscope for the time 
of Prthviraja’s conception in which all the planets are 
in the ascendant or in their own houses; and most of all, 
by the statements of the type that the salt of the Samb- 
har lake could not be utilised by any people excepting 
the descendants of Vasudeva (IV, 97). The Prthviraja- 
vigaya is one of our most reliable sources for the history 
of Sapadalaksa. 

Hammiramahdékdvya of Nayachandra Siri Bombay, 1879. 

Though composed nearly a hundred years after 
Hammira’s death, it is the best source of history for the 
line of Ranthambhor. A comparison of the Kavya with 
Muslim sources shows that Nayachandra had access _ to 
some very reliable historical records dealing with the 
life of Hammira. New edition published by Rajasthan 
Puratattva Mandir, Jodhpur. 

ChandraSekhara’s Surjanacharita. 

Written in Akbar’s reign to commemorate the ach- 
ievements of Rao Surjan and his ancestors, it is useful as 
a subsidiary source book. I have used Dr. G. H. Ojha’s. 
transcript of the book. It has now been edited and 
published by Dr. J. B. Chaudhuri, Calcutta.! 


(iv) Kdanhadadeprabandha of Padmandbha edited by K. B. 


Ie 


Vyas, Jaipur, 1953. 

The Kanhadadeprabandha is a Western Rajasthani 
kavya dealing with the fight of Kanhadade and Ala- 
uddin Khalji. Being written at the court of Akhairaja, a 
descendant of Kanhadade, in the Vikrama year 1512, 
most probably with good traditional, and perhaps also 


For an analysis of its contents see my paper in the Ndgari Pracharinit 


Patrika XLVI, pp. 205-223. I have used D. P. Derasari’s edition, lent to 
me by Muni Jinavijayaji. 
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written material at the writer’s disposal, it presents a 
generally reliable account of Kanhadade’s achievements, 
excepting in the parts deliberately introduced either to 
give a romantic touch to the story or to minimise the 
failure of Kanhadade and SAataladeva. For a critical 
appraisal of the book, see my paper on the subject in 
the Sodhapatrikd, Udaipur, Vol. III, Part I. New Edition 
published by Rajasthan Puratattva Mandir, Jodhpur. 

(v) Gangadhara Migra’s Kosaldnanda-kadvya, Noticed [HQ, 
VIII, p. 620. 

(vt) Prahlada Dube’s Fayachandriké, IHQ, Noticed VIII, p. 
621. Nos, v and vi are late works dealing with the history 
of the Chauhdans of Patna. 


(vit) Hammiraputhi 
5. Rasos. 
(i) Bisalde Raso NPS, Banaras, 1927. 


Dr. G.H. Ojha assigned the composition of the 
Bisalde Raso to V. 1272, i.e. 1215 A.D. But internal 
evidence proves it to be a very late work. Its language 
is of the sixteenth century or so, and its writer, Narapati 
Nalha, may as contended by Pandit Motilal Menaria be 
identical with the Gujarati poet, Narapati, who wrote 
his poem, the Pafichadanda in V~ 1560.2 Bisala, the hero 
of this Rdso has been identified by Dr. G.H. Ojha with 
Vigraharaja III, on the ground that their queens had 
identical names. Bisala’s queen wasa Paramara princess. 
Vigraharaja III is known to have been on very good 
terms with the Paramara King, Udayaditya, whom he 
assisted against Karna of Gujarat. Probably the pro- 
posed identification is right. But this does not render the 
rest of the story historical. Most of the events described 
in it are fictitious, and cannot form the basis of any 
sober history of either Vigraharaja III or Vigraharaja 
IV. 

The earliest copy of the Raso discovered so far is of 
V. 1633 (Rdjasthana- Bhdérati, Vol. II, Part 1). 


2. WHAT ATST WT ATfeea pp. 114. fF. 
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(a) Prthvirdja-Raso. 


3. 
paper. 


4. 


So far I have come across four recensions of the 
Raso. The longest of these has about 40,000 slokas and 
has been published by the Nagari Pracharini Sabha, 
Banaras. Most of the current ideas about the unhistoric 
character of the Rdso are based on this edition. The 
next longest recension has about 10,000 flokas and is 
being published with certain changes, by the R4j- 
asthana Vis vavidyapitha, Udaipur. The third recension 
has about 4,000 flokas. My friend, Prof. Meenaram 
Ranga and I had prepared a press copy of it for the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha, Banaras. Rangaji is no more, 
and I have been unable to trace the whereabouts of the 
copy. The shortest edition is of 1,400 slokas, and has 
been partially edited for the Rajasthdna Bharati, Bikaner, 
by my friend, Prof. Narottama Dasa Swami. 

Though there is no unanimity regarding the date 
and historicity of the Rdso, the continued discussion of 
more than sixty years about these makes it clear that 
originally the Réso was a much shorter work than it is 
at present, and it is wrong to presume that the shorter 
recensions are mere abridgements of the longest.* On 
linguistic grounds also it has been proved that the 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha recension comes later than the 
others;* and even though this shortest recension also 
shows more evolved forms than the Prdakrtapaingalam, 
there is reason to believe that the original Rdso was 
written in Apabhramsa. The verses quoted from it in the 
Purdtanaprabandhasangraha are in Apabhramsa, and show 
unmistakable signs of being extracts from some book, 
which I, at least, regard as the original Rdso. Being a 
popular work, which had lived on the tongues of people, 
it naturally underwent changes, not only in its language 
but also its contents. Its Apabhramsfa changed——and some- 
thing of this process can be known from a comparative 


Specially readable in this connection is Dr. Mata Prasad Gupta’s 


qedrarm cat & ata oret ar arare Tears, HARTA, TT, 


TS wv, 
Read Dr. Namwar Singh’s Teas Tay AY TUT, pp. 2, ff. 
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study of its recensions—into something like the living 
language of the day, though not without retaining many 
archaic characteristics. There was along with that. 
simplification in its contents by the reduction of four 
Bisals into one and the identification of the two other 
Prthvirajas with Prthviraja III, the last Hindu emperor 
of Delhi. But as the actual historical figures receded in- 
to the background, their place was taken by many 
others, whom we cannot but regard as _ the creations of 
bardic fancy running riot. The shortest recension de- 
scribes only two of Prthviraja’s battles, one with Jai- 
chand and the other with Muhammad Ghori. The 
Nagari Pracharini Sabha recension has fifty-five battles. 
And similar is the case of Prthviraja III’s marriages.® 
Under the circumstances, a student of history must 
do two things at least. He must try to get at the kernel 
of the story not only by means of a comparative study 
of the various recensions, but also by taking into 
account political probabilities as well as the language 
of the extract to a certain extent. He has to see also 
whether confusion is not being made worse confounded 
by the mistaken identity of historical persons bearing 
one and the same name. | have tried to attempt this 
difficult task in a number of essays.® In the body of this 


5. Read Prof. Narottama Dasa Swami’s introduction to the edition. 
of the shortest recension, Rajasthana Bharati, Vol. IV, part I, v.5. 

6. The following papers may be read :— 

(i) The ageand historicity ofthe Prthvirdja Raso, IHQ. December, 1940.. 


(i) qedtarr wat at wa smite sfe ate saat srarfraar, 
ara srarhcrt afrar 1939 

(ii) qedrat cet at wart ar Ufearfs arerc, career, 
HAHA, AT %, TE X, HATA 1944. 

(io) qeatert Tat araret He frarz, ate, April, 1944. 


(v) The original Prthvirdja Rdso, an Apabhramsa work, Rajasthana 
Bharati, April, 1946. 


(vi) @arfitat, Zoid., Vol. I, Part 2-3, 1946. 
(vit) qedtarst tet at Ufrerfarar I sto Haqeat ered F 
MT Ibid., Vol 1l,Part 2, July, 1948. 
(viii) A joint coin of Prthviraja III and Muhammad bin Sim, FNSI, 
1954. 


(ix) quadtree gata at rerfata, Wace, aeaTAz, WEL, ATT 2 
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thesis I have given reasons of treating the story of Sam- 
yogita’s marriage as historical.’ It is likely that some 
of its other episodes also may be true. But as the things 
stand, one has to use the Raso sparingly and with great 
caution, rejecting everyone of its statements which 
comes into conflict with the evidence of either early 
Chauhan inscriptions or the Prthvirdja vijaya. 


6. Hindi and Rajasthani poems. 


(1) Hammiradeva Chaupai of Bhandau Vyasa was composed 
in V. 1538, i.e. 1481 A.D. It gives the name of 
Hammira’s Queen as HAsilade, and of his daughter as 
Devaladevi. Of the two traitors, Ranamalla and Rati- 
pala, the latter is mentioned as Rayapala. The rest of 
the story does not differ materially from that found in 
the Hammiramahakdvya (See Sri Agar Chand Nahata’s 
notice of the Ms. in the Marubhdrati, IV. Part 11. pp. 
44 ff.). For a full appraisal of the poem see my Preface 
of 134 pages in the edition published by the Sadul 
Rajasthani Research Institute, Bikaner. 

(ii) Hammira-rdso of Jodharaja (V. 1885). NPS, Banaras, 
1929. Hammuira-hatha of Chandragekhara (V. 1902). 
NPS. Banaras. 

(iv) Hammiraraso chhanda of Rajaripa (V. 1998). 

(vi) These are rather late works dealing with the life of 
Hammira. Their historical value is limited. The chhanda 
is in manuscript (Sri Anip Sanskrit Library, Bikaner), 
Bat Sdtalde Chauhan ri. ’a.) 

(v) MS 15 of the Anup Sanskrit Library gives an interesting 
anecdote of Satalde. 


(s) qort afta Aerarea, are sarfcort ahrar 
(xt) are Teaterst HT UAT Tradl, Weare, ArT 2%, faaraz 
1951. 
(xii) Some New Light on Tomara History, Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress, 1956. 
(xiii) HeYIET BAT BT AA, AEATEAT 1959. 
7. See above. 
“a. Fora thorough consideration of source material for Hammira, 
see the preface referred to in 6(1i). 
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7. Some stray notices. 
(1) Praékrta-paingalam, BI, Calcutta, 1900-02, contains a few 


(i) 


verses about Hammira. These have been utilised in 
our note on Jaja, before. 

Sadrigadharapaddhati BSS, 1888, has some verses about 
Chauhan rulers, Vigraharaja IV, Prthviraja III, and 
Hammira. Sarngadhara’s grand father, Raghvadeva, 
was one of Hammira’s court-poets. The paddhati is use- 
ful also for an account of the life in the Chauhan 
Dominions. 

Viruddhavidhividhvamsa by Laksmidhara. 

Laksmidhara, the author of the Viruddhavidhividhvamsa, 
was a grandson of Vamana, a minister of Prthviraja 
III. Its colophon speaks of the author’s ancestor Skanda 
who was a sdndhivigrahika of Some§vara, his son Sodha 
who occupied the same position as his father, and 
Sodha’s sons Skanda and Vamana who were both 
ministers of Prthviraja III.® 


8. Nainsi’s Khydt. 


Nainsi’s Khydt, though written somewhere in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, is a good source for the 
history of the Sonigaras, the Sanchoras, and many other 
Chauhan clans. I have used its manuscript from Bikaner 
as wellas its Hindi translation published by the Nagari 
Pracharini Sabha, Banaras. 


9. Jaina pattavalis and colophons of manuscripts.° 
(i) The Kharataragachchhapat{avali of Jinap4ala etc. 


8. 


It falls into three parts, the first going up to Jina- 
vallabha Siri drawn from traditional sources and undat- 
ed, the second covering the period V. 1211-1295 which 
is the work of Jinapala, and the third a continuation of 
the same by different hands and going up to V. 1393. 
Both the second and third parts are dated and extremely 
useful for the political and social history of our period. 
For a detailed notice of its contents, see my paper in 


The MS is in the India Office Library. The colophon has been 


printed both in the Rajasthani, I, Pt. 3 and JHQ, XVI, pp. 567. 


9g. 


The Pattdvali of Jinapala etc. was first brought to the notice of 


scholars by mein JHQ. XI, pp. 779ff . 
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IHQ, 1950, pp. 223 ff. The Paffdvali has recently been 
published in the Singhi Jaina Granthamala, Bombay. 

(it) The Upakesagachchhapatftavali (finished V. 1393). 

This is still unpublished. It is reliable only for the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and contains valua- 
ble information about Simhabala, the maternal uncle 
of Vigraharaja IV. 

(102) Finadattasiiri-stuti of Palha, Appendix to Apabhramsa- 
kdvyatrayi, G. O. S. 1937. 

It was copied out at Dhara in V. 1170. It refers to 
Ajmer and the fort of Anala, z.e. Arnoraja. 

(tv) Vividhatirthakalpa of Finaprabha Siri SJG, 1934. 

The writer of this book was a contemporary of 
Muhammad bin Tughlaq. It supplies some important 
details about the history of the Sonigaras. 

(v) Anuratnapradipa® Ms. in Bharatiya Vidya Bhavan, 
Bombay. 

The introductory portion of this book, noticed by 
Prof. Hiralal in the faina-siddhanta-bhaskara, VI ; pp. 
160 ff. forms the basis of our account of the Chauhans of 
Rayabaddiya. Its writer Lakkana was a contemporary 
of the Chauhan ruler, Ahavamalla. 

(vi) Bahubalicharita of Dhanapdla, Prasastisangraha, Digambara 
Atigaya Ksetra Sri Mahfviraji, Jaipur, pp. 188 ff. It 
carries the genealogy up to Ramachanda. For further 
details see the account of these Chauhans in the text. 
The Prafasti in this book supplies some additional 

- details about the Chauh4ans of Chandwar, 

(vii) Colophons of the manuscripts of the 
Nirbhayabhimavydyoga 
Avasyakaniryukti 
Dharmaghosa-siri stutt of Raviprabha Siri 
Satakabrhadbhasya of Chakregvara Siri 
Agamikavastuvichérasaravivarana of Yasobhadra Siri also 
contain valuable historical material.!! 

Punydsravakathaé of Raidht. 


10. For the Anuratnapradipa see also my paper ‘“‘Chandavara and 
Rayabaddiya”’ published in the Faina-siddhanta-bhaskara, Vol. VII, pp. 9 ff. 

11. For the colophons see the Catalogue of the Palm leaf Manuscripts in 
the Pattan Bhandars (G.O.S.) and Dr. Peterson’s First Report. 
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10. Anti-Chauhan Sources 
(t) Alhakhanda. 

It deals with the exploits of the Banafara heroes, 
Alha and Cdal, who are depicted as sdémantas of Prthvi- 
raja III’s rival, Paramala, the Chandella ruler of 
Mahoba. Though useful as a repository of Bundela 
tradition it has become so far intermixed with fiction that 
its historical value is not great. 

(it) Paramala Raso, NPS, Banaras. 

The book has been published by the Nagari Pracha- 
rini Sabha. It is a very late composition and practically 
useless for historical purposes. 

_ (ut) Duydsrayamahakdvya of Hemachandra, Bombay, 1915. 

The kdvya is a good source-book of Chaulukya _ his- 
tory, and has naturally a good deal to say about the 
Chauhans, some of whom were rivals of the Chaulu- 
kyas, and the others their feudatories. 

(tv) Kumdrapdlacharita of Hemachandra, Poona, 1936, 

This is a Prakrit continuation of the above book 
and deals with Kum§arapala Chaulukya. Arnoraja of 
Sakambhari fought against him. 

(v) An old Kumdrapdalacharita (V. 1385). 
(vi) Somatilaka’s Kumdrapdladevacharita (V. Singhi Jaina 


1422). Granthamala 
(vit) Kumdrapdalapratibodhaprabandha (V. No. 21 
1495). 


(viii) Kumdrapdlacharita of Jayasimha Siri (c. V. 1425), 
Bombay, 1926. 
(ix) Kumdrapalaprabandha of Jinamandana (V. 1492), Jam- 
nagar, 
(x) KumGrapdlacharita of Charitrasundara, FASS, 1917. 
These lives of Kumarapala have been used in the 
account of Arnoraja and Vigraharaja IV. The first two 
are specially useful and much more reliable than the 
others. 
(xi) Hammiramadamardana of Jayasimha Siri, G.O.S. 1920. 
This is an account of the repulse of the forces of 
the Hammira Milachchhrikara (probably Iltutmish) by 
the forces of Viradhavala Vaghela, aided by Udayasimha 
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of Jalor and his allies. It is useful as a contemporary 
account. 


(xii) Parthaparakrama of Prahladanadeva, G.O.S., 1917. 


(x12) 
(x7v) 

(xv) 
(xv1 ) 


(xvtz) 


(xvzit) 


(xx) 


(xx) 


This drama was written by Prahladanadeva, a 
younger brother of Dharavarsa of Abii, who was a con- 
temporary of Prthviraja III. Itsintroductory verse refers 
to the repulse of a night attack of Prthviraja ITI. 


Kirtikaumudi of SomeSvara, Bombay, 1883. 

Surathotsava of Somegvara, Bombay, 1902. 

Vasantavildsa of Balachandra Siri, G.O.S., 1917. 
Vastupadla-Tejahpala-prasasti of Jayasirnha Siri, Appendix 
I to xi. 

Sukrtakirtikallolint of Udayaprabha Siri, Appendix II to 
XI. 

xlii-xvii deal with the life of Vastupala and history 
of Gujarat. They have been found useful for the history 
of the Chauhans of Bhrgukachchha and the Chauhan 
ruler, Udayasimha of Jalor. They contain also- some 
more material on Chauhan history. 


Prabhavakacharita of Prabhachandra (V. 1334), Nirnaya- 
sagar edition, Bombay, 1909. A much better edition has 
been published in the SJG. 
The book has a good account of Kum@rapAla’s cam- 
paigns into Sapadalaksa, 
Prabandhachintamani of Merutunga (V.1361),SJG. 1933. 
This well known source-book of the history of Gujarat 
supplies important details about Vigraharaja II, Arno- 
raja, Prthviraja III and Sankha of Bhrgukachchha. 
Prabandhakofa of Rajagekhara (V. 1405), SJG, 1935. 
Equally valuable is this Gujarat chronicle for 
Kelhana of Nadol, Udayasimha of Jalor, the Jaina 
minister Yas ovira, Prthviraja III, Arnoraja and Sankha. 
At the end of some of its MSS is a good genealogy 
of the Chauhan rulers of Sambhar and Ranthambhor. 
One manuscript carries it up only to the reign of 
Jaitrasimha in whose reign it may therefore be assumed 
to have been first written. The name of Hammira is a 
later addition. 
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(xxi) Purdtanaprabandhasangraha, SJG, 1936. 


The MS on which it is largely based was copied in 
V. 1528. Some portions of it, however, are believed to 
have been compiled as early as V. 1290 (See Muni 
Jinavijaya’s introduction to the book in the Singhi Jaina- 
granthamala). The prabandhas dealing with Prthviraja 
III, Lakha of Nadol, YaSovira and Vastupala have been 
utilized here. 


(xxii) Sankha-parabhava-vydyoga of the Gauda poet Harihara. 


It is a one-act play commemorating Vastup4la’s 
victory over Saikha, the Chauhan mandalesvara of Broach, 
and was noticed by Dr. B.J. Sandesara in the Journal of 
the Oriental Institute, Baroda, Vol. VII, pp. 270 ff. It 
has now been published. 


(xxitt) Lekhapaddhati, G. O.S., 1925. 


Last among the pro-Chaulukya sources, which 
should accurately speaking not be classed as anti-Chau- 
han, comes the Lekhapaddhati, a ‘‘compilation of models 
of Government documents and specimens of official and 
other correspondence.”’ It throws useful light on the 
administrative system and life in Western Marwar. 


11, Apabhramsakdvyatrayt (G.O.S8.),1927. 


This is a collection of three important works of Jinadatta 
Siri, a contemporary of Arnoraja. They give a very good exposi- 
tion of the vidhichaitya movement. 


12. Ganakdrikd, G.O.S., 1921. 


This is one of the oldest accounts of the Pasupata system. It 
has been used in the chapter on Religion. 


13. Ganitasdra of Sridhara and its Gujarati commentry. 


This work brought to the notice of students of Indian numis- 
matics by Dr. B. J. Sandesara (JNS I, VIII, pp. 141 ff) gives 
very useful information about the coins and weights of Western 
India. 
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14. Works of Thakkura Pheru 


(i) Yugapradhana-chatuspadikaé, MS with Sri Agarchand 
Nahta. 

(12) Ratnapariksad, Appendix to 14 (277). 

(111) Vastusdra, edited by P. Bhagwan Das, Jaipur. 

(tv) Ganitasdra -kaumudi, MS with Sri Agarchand Nahta. 

(tv) Dravyapariksdé, MS with Sri Agarchand Nahta. 

All these works of Pheru are highly useful, specially for the 
cultural portion of Chauhan history. They have now been pub- 
lished in the Rajasthan Puratan Granthamala. 


15. Skanda Purana. 


The Prabhasa and Arbuda Books of this Purdna look like 
the composition of a resident of west India, and can, under cer- 
tain limits, be used for an account of western Indian culture. 
Our references to it are confined to a few minor points. 

16. Muslim histories etc. 


Taju-! Ma-dsir of Hasan Nizami. ED. II, pp.204-24. 

This is a contemporary account of the years 1193-1217 
A.D. It is our best source for the last years of Prthvi- 
raja III, Hariradja’s attempt to revive Chauhan 
power, and IItutmish’s attack on Udayasimha. 

Tarikh-i-Fakhruddin Mubdrakshahi, Edited by E.D. Ross, Lon- 

don, 1927. 

It is another summary but reliable and dated account 
of the victories of Qutbuddin and Muhammad 
Ghori. It was written in 1440, A.D. 

Jami-ul-Hikadyat of Muhammad Ufi, ED. II, pp. 200 ff. 

This was compiled about 1211 A.D. It gives a fairly 
reasonable account of Muhammad Ghori’s tactics 
in the second battle of Tardin. 

Tartkh-1-Wassaf 

It gives a realistic account of the plight of Malwa in 

the years just preceding its invasion by Alauddin. 
Tartkh-i-Nasirt of Minhaj-ud-din b. Siraj-ud-din, English 
translation by H. G. Raverty, BI, Calcutta, 1880. 

It is one of the best Muslim histories for the period up 

to 1260 A.D., the year in which it was completed. 
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Khazdin-ul-Futih, English translation by Prof. M. Habib, 
Bombay, 1931. Some errors in the translation have 
been noted in. 

Ghurratu-l Kamal E.D. Ill. 

Asika Ibid. 

Nuh Siphir Ibid. 

Of these four books of Amir Khusrau, the first, trans- 
lated into English by Prof. Muhammad Habib, has 
been found extremely useful for Alauddin’s cam- 
paigns against the Chauhans. Nuh Siphir can be used 
for cultural history. The other two (the translations 
of certain extracts from which have been published 
in the ZED.) supplement the Khazdinu-l Futih on 
some points. 

TGrikh-i-Firuzshahi of Barani, E.D. III, 93-268. 

It continues the account of the Tabakdat-i-Nasiri.I have 
not always found him a reliable writer. 

Shahnhma-i-Hind of Isami edited by Mahdi Husain Agra, 
1938. 


Tabakat-i-Akbari of Nizamuddin Ahmad, English translation 
by B. De, Calcutta, 1913-1940. 
Though written as late as the reign of Akbar it gives 
some important details about the neo-Muslim 
mutiny near Jalor. 


Tarikh-i-Firishta, English translation by J. Briggs, Calcutta, 
1911. 

It was presented to the Sultan of Bijapur in 1606 
A.D. It is on certain points fuller than our earlier 
Muslim histories noticed above and agrees at places 
with Hindu sources, the Hammiramahdkavya and 
others. Some of the authorities referred to by him 
are now unavailable. 

Ain-i-Akbari, of Abul Fazl, English translation, BI, 1st 
edition. 

The book gives a short and inaccurate account of the 
Chauhans and Tomaras. Its geographical and 
statistical information has been found of great 
value. 
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Alberuni’s India, English translation by E. Sachau, London. 
We have given in an Appendix the list of fasts and 
festivals from it. 


References to some other Muslim sources will be found in 
the footnotes of the Book. 


17. Modern Works 


Of modern books and articles the following deserve being 
specially mentioned :— 


Dashratha Sharma (Ed. )!!4 Rdjasthdn through the Ages, Vol.1. 
D.R. Bhandarkar—History of the Marwar Chahamanas, EI, 


XI, 67 ff. 

oe as - — Lectures on Ancient Indian Numismatics 

i. 8 5 — Foreign Elements in India Popula- 
tion, IA, XLI, pp. 66. 

F, Kielhorn _— The Chahamanas of Naddula (EI, 
IX). 

Dr.H. GC. Ray — The Dynastic Ristory.of Northern India, 
Vols, I and II, Calcutta, 1931, 
1936. 

H. B. Sarda — Speeches and writings, Ajmer, 1935. 

i 8) — Hammira of Ranthambhor, Ajmer. 

G. K. Forbes — Rdasamala, Oxford, 1924. 

V.A. Smith — Early History of India, 4th Edition, 
Oxford, 1924. 

Dr. R.S. Tripathi — History of Kanaw, Banaras 1937. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar 

(Editor ) — History of Bengal, Vol. I, Dacca 
University, 1943. 

W.H. Moreland — India at the death of Akbar, London, 
1920. 

Dr. D. C. Ganguly — History of the Paramdras, Dacca, 
1933. 


11a. Practically the entire book is the work of Dr. Dasharatha Sharma. 
Published by the Government of Rajasthan. 


Bibliography 
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Dr. P. V. Kane 


Dr. G. H. Mees 
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M.D. Desai 
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— History of Rajpitand, Vol. I, Ajmer 
1933. 

— History of Udaipur, Vol. 1, Ajmer 
1928. 

— History of Jodhpur, Vol. 1, Ajmer, 
1938, 

— History of Bikaner, Vol. 1, Ajmer, 
1939, 

— History of Sirohi, Ajmer, 1911. 

— Madhyakdlina Bharatiya Samskrtt, 
Allahabad, 1928. 

— History of Dharmasastra Literature, 
Vols. I, II, and III, Poona. 

— Dharma and society. 

— Vaisnavism, Saivism and minor religious 
systems, Poona, 1928. 

— fFaina sahitya no samksipta ae 
Bombay, 1933. 

— Catalogue of MSS at Pattan, Vol. I 
(G. O.S.). 

— Catalogue of MSS at Faisalmer 
(G.O.S.), 1923. 

— The Rdastrakiijas and their Times, 
Poona, 1934. 


— Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan, 
O.U.P. 1920. 

— The History of India as told by its own 
Historians, Vols. I, II, and III, 
London, 1866-77. 


— The Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of 
Delhi, London, 1871. 


— Hindu Revenue System. 


— Cambridge History af India, Vol. III, 
Cambridge, 1928. 
— The Life and Times of Sultan 


Mahmiid of Ghazna, Cambridge, 
1931, 
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Habibullah, A.B.H. — Foundation of Muslim Rule in 


India, Lahore, 1945.1? 


Dasharatha Sharma — Lectures on Rajput History and Culture. 
18. Periodicals. 


Of journals, besides those already mentioned in Section I, 


I have 


12. 


found the following very useful :— 
Rajasthana Bharati, Bikaner. 
Rajasthani, Bikaner. 

Marubharati, Pilani. 

Sodhapatrikd, Udaipur. 

Journal of the Numismatic Society of India. 
Indian Historical Quarterly. 

Journal of Indian History. 

Varadd, Gangidsar, Rajasthan. 
Varada, Bisat, Rajasthan. 
Rajasthani, Calcutta. 
Nagari-Prachaérini-patrikd, Banaras. 
Visvambhara, Bikaner. 


The bibliography was compiled before 1950. But wherever any 


new publication has been utilised, it has been mentioned in the relevant 


footnote, 


INDEX 


A 


Abhayachanda 24 

Abhayada 85* 

Abhayadeva 251, 308 

Abhayapala 22, 161 

Abhayatilakagani 54, 57, 58, 324 

Abhinanda, Gauda 324 

Abhira (Ahir) 67, 153, 208, 279 

Aba 3, 11, 58, 84, 123, 140, 158, 
159, 166, 173, 177, 184, 196, 
198, 199, pore 209, 263, 267, 
272, 295, 299, 324 

Abul Fazl 87, 112 

Achala 77 

Achalaraja 81 

Achalesvara 10, 196%, 197, 200 

Adhdi-din-kd jhomprd mosque 63, 71 

Aghata 39, 141 

AghateSvari 178, 263 

Agnikula 4, 7 

Ahichchhatrapura 12, 13, 27 

Ahila 143, 144 

Ain-i-Akbari 73%, 82*, 87%, 97%, 
102, 219, 333 

Ainul Mulk Multani 184 

Aizud Din Malik 183 

Ajayadeva 44, 46 

Ajayapala 78, 152%, 162 

Ajayaraja 44-49, 222, 256, 302, 305 

Ajayasimha (Ajayasi) 158, 161 

Ajmer (Ajayameru) 13%, 37, 39, 
46, 47, 495 58-61, 68, 68*, 69, 
74, 77-79, 82, 88, 96, 115-118, 
226, 242, 243, 255, 256, 290, 
324, 333 

Akhayaraja 245 

Akriresvara visaya 15 

Alauddin Khalji 123, 125, 128-131 
135, 180, 181, 184-186, 189, 197 
200, 220, 234, 290 

Alberuni 282, 301 


Alha 83 
Alhana 44%, 46*, 58, 59, 65, 142, 
148, 151-155, 161, 168, 193, 


205, 208, 209, 224, 257, 292, 297 
Altekar, A.S. 238, 240 
Alwar 82, 115 
Amaragangeya 73, 74, 81 
Ambada 76, 77 
Ambala 331 
Amb§fprasada 39 


Amir Khusrau 123, 132, 186 
mrapuri 121 

Amrtapala 257 

Arhvalda 77 

Anahilla 40, 144, 145 

Anahillapattana, Anahillapura—see 
Anhilwara 

Anaka, Analadeva, Anna See Arno- 
raja 

Analladevi 154, 161 

Ananta 27, 32* 

Anhilwara 36*, 100, 145, 147, 207, 
208 

Anirjita 20 

Annals and Antiquities of Rdjasthan, 
see Tod 

Antyajas 281 

Anuratnapradipa 22, 306 

ApabhramSsakdvyatrayi 46*, 48* 

Aparagafigeya—see Amaragangeya 

Arabs 16 

Aram Shah 170 

Arisiha (Arisimha of Mewar) 69 

Arisimha 78* 

Arjuna of Bhimarasa 123 

Arjuna of Malwa 124 

Arnoraja 47, 50-73, 74-76, 83, 120, 
151, 152, 156, 222, 226, 256, 
291, 302, 304, 305, 358, 359 

Arthasdstra, of Kautilya 21g 

Aryavarta, 68, 70, 220 

sala 164, 168 

Asaladevi 120* 

Asapuri 4, 35, 36* 

Asaraja (ASvaraja) 41, 146, 148 
149, 150, 151, 208, 209, 222 

Asosittana 39, 143 

ASvaka 150 

ASvapala 143 

Atmapdila 236 

Atmaprabha 31 

Auwa, Insc. 146 

Avadhanid 245 

Avanti 39, 44 

Avantisundari 9 


B 


Badauni 9g1* 
Badaval, Arjun 191 
Bad-Gijars 280 


* Words marked with an asterisk are to be found in footnotes. 
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Badla, Inscription 107, 

Bagada 115, 184, 252 

Baghera 68* 

Bahad 55 

Bahar Deo 132 

Bahadmer 168, 186, 230 

Bahauddin Aibak 120 

Bahi 67 

Bahtkadhikrta 227 

Bahman 27 

Bahram Shah 46 

Bahubalicharita 24 

Bahughrnd 263 

Baladhikarana 225 

Baladhipa 225, 233 

Balas 272 

Baladhipabhdvya 235 

Balanadeva (Valhana) 221 

Balaprasada 145 

Balarama 38 

Balban 337 

Balhana 224 

Bali 150, 263 

Baliraja 141, 207 

Ballala, of Chandavara 22 

Ballala, of Malwa 53, 59, Go, 
61, 209 

Ballalasena 70 

Balvan, inscription 121, 
132, 303 

Bamnera 155, 156, 158, 160, 229, 
237 

Bana 283, 295 

Banfafara 83 

Banaras 111, 116 

Banas 72, 126, 331 

Bappa 11* 

Bappabhatti 317 

Bappabhattis dricharita 317* 

Baradas 271 

Barah Grant 20 

Barani 128 

Barapa 35, 36, 37* 

Barman, (Sirohi) 197 

Bavris 165, 281 

Bayana 44* 

BBRAS 16* 

Bedla 4 

Bengal 28 

Bhadanakas 66, 72, 82, 86,97, 101, 
102, III 

Bhadra 7 

Bhadrajan 189 

Bhagavatas 61, 274 

Bhagwanlal Indraji 153 

Bhairava 264 

Bhallata 324 

Bhandagiarika 227, 245, 257 
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Bhandarkar, D. R. 7, 8,9, 27, 31%, 
32*, 41, 42, 52%, 159*, 172, 176, 
339, 340 

Bhanu 324 

Bharatap4ala 22 

Bharatesvara (Prthviraja IIT) 

Bharavi 316 

Bhartrpatta 20 

Bhartrvaddha I 15 

Bhartrvaddha II 15, 16,17, 18, 221 

Bhasa 324 

Bhatis 272 

Bhatiydras 279 

Bhattacharya, U. C. 107* 

Bhavabhiti 71, 302, 324 

Bhavanaga 88, 113* 

Bhavaviraha 314 

Bhavisayatta-kahd 314 

Bhayala 186 

Bhils 20, 281 

Bhillima, yddava 157 

Bhima 195 

Bhimadama 15 

Bhimadeva I, Chaulukya 35, 142, 144 
145, 146 

Bhimarasa 123 

Bhimsimha 126, 194 

Bhinamal (Bhillamala) 159, 167, 
178, 187, 235, 269, 323, 324, 
327, 336 

Bhitalavataka 209 

Bhiwani 82, 115* 

Bhoga 238, 247 

Bhois 278 

Bhoja, Khdndddhara 185 

Bhoja, natural brother of Hammira 
127, 128, 135 

Bhoja I, Paramara ruler of Malwa 
39, 40*, 42%, 145, 314 

Bhoja II, Paramara ruler of Malwa 
123, 124 

Bhojadeva of Varana 52 

Bhojakas 270 

Bhokta 229, 239 

Bhrgukachchha 15, 17, 142 

Bhitala, Karnata chief 237, 292 

Bhuvanaikamalla Chedi 225 

Biana 128 

Bijaditya 132 

Bijapur, Rajasthan 142 

Bijolia inscription 9, 11, 13,27, 28, 
39, 40, 42", 43*, 44, 45%, 47, 
49,51, 63, 73*, 74,75"; 

77, 78*; 

Bijolia, village 67, 74, 78, 257 

Bika Dahiya 190 

Biladuri 16* 

Birld Vidya Vihar Magazine 7* 

Bisa 277 


221 


Index 


Bisal 42, 63, 71, 1187 

Bisalderdso 42 

Bombay Gazetteer 76* 

Brahma 36*; worship of, 258 

Brahmagupta 323, 327 

Brahmanas; general duties, note 
19, 271 

Brahmani 263 

Briggs 93* 

Broach 15, 16, 17, 19, 169, 221 

Buddhisagara 321 

Buddhism 249 

Bulandshahr 51 

Bundelkhand 84, 102 


Cc 


Cambay 18 

Caste system 268 

Catalogue of Coins in Indian Museum 
(CCIM) 78* 

Catalogue of MSS. in Jaisalmer 
Bhandars 51*, 152* 

Catalogue of MSS. in the Library of 
the India Office 78* 

Catalogue of MSS, in Pattan Bhandars 
18, 43*, 47*, 48%, 62*, 6y*, 72* 

Cavalry 242 

Chachcha 143, 263 

Chachchiga, Paramdra general 44 

Chachigadeva 169, 173, 176, 179, 
180, 196, 236, 263, 336 

Chahada 53, 57, 58, 59 

Chahadadeva, Mahdkumara 120 

Chahadadeva, of Narwar 120, 263 

Chahadadeva, Sonigara 178 

Chahmana, Chahuvana 4, 7, 10, 20, 
31, 296 

Chahman Vasudeva 8 

Chaityavasins 54, 250 

Chakresvara 48 

Chialukya 36, 88 

Chambal 19, 111, 222 

Champa 123 

Champ4apuri 299 

Chamunda 264 

Chamundaraja 40, 41, 1435, 173 

Chamundaraya 158 

Chandala 281 

Chandaladevi 148 

Chandalesvara 149, 154, 292 

Chandamahiasena 19, 20 

Chandana 67 

Chandana, Paramira 164* 

Chandanaraja 31 

Chandavara 21, 22, 23 

Chand Bardai 3, 87, 97, 227, 304 

Chandel 31, 45*, 67, 97, 104, 273 

Chanderi 126, 184 
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Chandika 264 

Chandra 49 

Chandradeva 324 

Chandra Punir 92* 

Chandra, Sonigara 178 

Chandraraja I 28 

Chandraraja II 30 

Chandraraja III 38, 92* 

Chandrasekhara 6, 84, 87, 112, 123 

Chandra Siri 43 

Chandratilaka 305 

Chandravati 5, 10, 86, 88, 166, 168, 
196, 198, 202, 298 

Changa 123 

Charchari 255 

Chariots 242 

Charitrasundara 55, 60* 

Charla, inscriptions 106 

Chata-Bhata 227 

Chaturdeva or Chaturmirti 267 

Chaturvedi, B. K. 80 

Chauhdn-Chandrikd 4* 

Chauhdn-prasasti 7, 306 

Chaukadikad 234 

Chaukadikd-pravaha 234 

Chaulukya 3, 4, 18, 34, 37*, 38, 44, 
53, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 65, 67, 73, 76, 78, 84, 385, 
86, III, 140, 142, 151, 153, 
159, 163, 164, 168, 194, 221, 
246, 278 

Chaurdsiyd 246 

Chavada 271 

Chedi 39, 275 

Chinas 273 

Chirw4a insc. 172 

Chitrakita (Chitor) 60, 63, 67, 
73, 123, 249, 251, 253, 255, 279; 
308, 325 

Cholas 273 

Chorarajjuka 234 

Chronicle of the Pathan Kings of Delhi 
263% 

Chiadasama 

Coinage 337 

Commerce 334-35 

Courtesans 292 

Crooke, William 7 

Cunningham 72 
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D 


Dadhichaka 119, 143 
Dadhyas or Dahimas 268, 272 
Dahiyads 164, 193, 194 


Dana 235, 239, 247 
Danda 239 
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Dandandyaka 246 

Dandin 320 

Dani 239, 247 

Daradas 273 

Darjis 278 

Dantidurga 17, 113 

Darbhakaksa 228 

Dasabandha 237, 292 

Dasas 277* 

Dasdarnadhipati 84 

Daulatabad 30*, 102 

Daya 247 

Dayika 42 

Deccan 31 

Dehrasari 245 

Delhanadevi 148, 208, 209 

Delhi 11, 18, 24, 30, 51, 67, 68, 95*, 
g6, 101, 116, 119, 125, 126, 
130, 136, 170, 180, 183, 186, 
189, 190, 201, 242, 331, 333. 

Delhi Museum inscriptions 51, 67 

Delhi-Siwalik inscriptions 68, 70%, 
219 

Deoras (Devadas) 196, 197, 198, 
200, 201, 202, 271 

Depressed classes, Alberuni’s des- 
cription 282 

Desaladevi 31, 73 

Devabhata 82 

Devabodha 62 

Devada see Deora 

Devadatta 61 

Devadaya 237 

Devagiri 18, 157, 169, 221 

Devaladevi 55, 56 

Devapala 17, 18, 19 

Devaraja-Paramfara 164* 

Devasiri (Vadi Devastri) 46%, 311, 
12 

Devasiricharita 46*, 47*, 52* 

Devavardhanapura 209 

Devesvara 324 

Dhalop 150, 231, 234 

Dhanadeva 324 

Dhanap4ala 314 

Dhamdhaladeva, Chahaman 160 

Dhanasa 187 

Dhara (Dhar) 46, 70, 123, 124, 126, 


141, 148, 184, 209, 253, 
255 

Dhara, Hammira’s  court-dancer 
127, 293 

Dharavarsa, Abu Paramara 84, 85, 
99, 158, 159, 172 


Dharavarsa, Jalor-Paramara 
Dharkatas 277 
Dharmddhikarana 241, 246 
Dharmaghosa Siri 47, 62, 72, 256, 


164* 


395 ne 
Dharmaghosa-Stri-stuti 69 
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Dharmapéala 29 30 
Dharmasimha 127, 128, 134, 224, 


293 

Dhavala-Rastrakita 38, 42, 142 

Dhavalapuri (Dholpur) 19 

Dhillika (Delhi) 51 

Dhiranaga 305 

Dhod 46, 73 77 

Dholka 17, 18, 170, 171, 173, 176 

Dholpur 19, 221 

Dhruva 30* 

Dhribhata, Chauhan 16* 

Dhruvabhata Siladitya VII, Mai- 
traka 16* 

Dhihada 208 

Dhiartadkhyadna 313 

Dhisars 277 

Dikpdlas 264 

Dilvada 200, 263 

Dilwara insc. V. 1377, 196 

Dipamialika 299 , 

Dod 51 

Dodias 271 

Dohalikd 237 

Dombs:° 282 

Drammas 318 

Dravyapariksa of Pheru 342 

Dress 296 

Duddahi 44* 

Dangarpur 160 

Durdda 44* 

Durga 263 

Durlabhadevi 143 

Durlabharaja, Chaulukya 39, 142, 
143, 251 

Durlabharaja, of Pratabgarh 21 

Durlabharaja I of SAkambhari 28, 


2 

Durlabharaja II of Berean 38, 
42, » 143, 203 

Durlabharaja Til of Sakambhari 
41, 146 

Durlanghyameru 38 

Durranis 242 

Dusaja, Udaya 173 

Diasala 40 

Dussadhasddhantkas 225 

Dussddhyas 225 

Ditaka 226 

Duydsrayamahakdvya 37*, 38, 50, 52> 
53, 55, 59%, 60, 143%,209, 324 

Dynastic History of Ancient India, [, 
19, 28, 31, 142 


E 


Ekddasi 72, 298 

Ekalinga 298, 323 
Elephants 241 

Ellora DaSsavatara insc. 17 


Index 


Famine 346 

Fahien 283 

Farrukhi’s Ode 144* 

Fines 248 

Firishta 37, 39, 41, 90*, 115*, 116, 
129, 130 

Firdz Khalji 180 

Firazkth 93 

Food and Drink 297 

Forbes 201 

Forts 242, 243 


G 


Gadha, inscription 123 

Gadha Analliu 48 

Gadhaiya-kd-paisd 47 

Gahadaviala 21, 51*, 67, 83, 88, 93, 
97 99, IIl 

Gajasimha 154, 157 

Gambhita visaya 1 

Ganadharasdrdhasatakabrhadurtti 307, 
309 

Ganapati 25, 264 

Ganitasdra, of Sridhara 340, 343 

Garbharika 128, 135 

Gardabhapatra 241 

Garde 120* 

Garjana 46 

Gauda 28, 29, 30 

Gauri 154, 264 

Gautama 3 

Gayikarna 70 

Ghagsa insc. 172 

Ghazna 36*, 39, 45, 49, 88, 90, 93, 
11g, 146%, 159 

Ghaznavite 45, 62, 67, 69, 90, 358 

Ghiyadsuddin Muhammad 88 

Ghontavarsika (Ghofarsi) 20, 21 

Ghor 119 

Ghoris 93, 174 

Ghoshal, U. N. 238 

Girnar 64 

Girwar 72 

Godavari 299 

Godraha 168 

Godvad 157 

Gola 118* 

Gopala 120* 

Gopalachandra 92* 

Gopendraraja or Gopendraka 28 

Govinda 96*, 118 

Govindachandra 52* 

Govindapura insc, 271 

Govindaraja, (ruler of Delhi) g1, 95 

Govindaraja, Pratabgarh Chauhan 
20 
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Govindaraja I 30 

Govindaraja II 30 

Govindaraja III, Gandu 39 

Govindaraja IV 116 

Govindaraja, brother of Vigraha- 
raja II 38 

Govindaraja, of Ranthambhor 
116, 118 

Gradmasvdmin 234 

Gudapura 81, 82, 86, 242 

Guhilas 10, 168, 272 

Gijar 280 

Gujarat 17, 18, 34, 35, 41, 42, 44, 
52, 53, 57, 58, 62, 75, 76, 77; 
84, 89, 98, 99, 140, 143, 144, 
145, 147, 149, 156, 159, 161, 
163, 168, 169, 170, 174, 181, 
183, 192, 201, 221, 226, 232, 240, 
257, 276, 277, 291 

Gujarat-nd-aitihasika-lekha 16* 

Gunabhadra 305 

Gunachandra 47, 62, 31! 

Gunadhya 317 

Gurdas Saini 125 

Gurjara 8, 16, 35, 141, 157; 
170, 175, 209, 272, 280 

Gurjaratra 246 

Giva 118* 

Givaka I a1, 27, 28, 30, 33* 

Givaka II a1, 30, 33* 

Gwalior 102 

Gwalior, inscription of Bhoja 16, 
20*, 30, 40 


158, 


H 


Habib, Muhammad 185* 
Hael or halavada 343 
Halasadi 236 


Hammira (Amir) 209, 240, 303, 
359 
Hammira, of Ranthambhor 112, 


122, 123, 137, 220, 221, 267, 290, 
293, 299, 303, 307, 358, 360, 361 

Hammiramadamardana 17*, 18* 

Hammiramahakdoya 5, 6, 12, 28, 35, 
39, 41, 86, 90*, 92*, 95*, 110, 
116, 118", rat, 123, 126, 
130, 131*, 135*, 137*, 294 

Hammiraraso 4, 123 

Hansi 13*, 67, 73, 74, 96, 115, 219, 
228, 242 

Hansot Plates 15, 17 

Hanuman 318* 

Hanuman-nataka 318* 

Hapo 193, 195 

Haradima 15 
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Harakeli 71, 72, 302 

Haribhadra Siri 250, 251, 257, 292 
295, 308, 310 

Harihara 324 

Harischandra, founder of the Mandor 
Pratihara family 7, 272 

Harigana 324 

Haripala 41, 208, 209 

Hariraja 77, 80, 115-118, 228, 291 
293* 361 

Harischandra (Gahadavala) 111* 

Haritanaka 49 51, 334 

Hariyana 51, 62 

Harsa 243, 312, 324 

Harsa, Chandel 31 

Harsadeva 11! 

Harsa, inscription 12, 13, 15*, 21, 
30, 33, 34, 305 

Harsa, village 27 

Harsanatha (Harsa) 33, 293, 298, 
21 

Hare cok 101 

Hasan-Nizami 116, 118* 

Hastikundi 141, 142 

Heliodorus-yavana 274 

Hemachandra, Siri 53, 57, 58, 61, 
143*, 209, 256, 308, 310, 312, 
316, 322 

Hemachandra-S uri-Prabandha 54* 

Herat 118 

Himalayas 70 

Hindus 95 

Hindustan 45 

Hinduvata 128, 129, 135 

Hiradevi 190 

Hisham, Caliph 16 

Hissar 115* 

History of Bengal (Dacca University ) 
20* 

History of Kanauj (HK) 31*, 

Hodivala 115*, 189* 

Holi 299 

Humayiin 99 

Humbads 277 

Hina 271, 275 


Ibrahim of Ghazna 41 

Iksvaku 110 

Iltutmish 18, 169-171, 174, 337 
Indra, Rastrakita 87, 113* 
Indradityadeva 20, 32! 
Indraraja, Chauhan 20, 31, 221 
Infantry 242 

Interest 336 

suka 19 
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J 


Jadava 271 

Jagaddeva, Chauhan 61, 73, 75 
Jagaddeva, Pratihara 84, 85 
Jagara 135 

Jahada 227 

Jahazpur 73 

Jainism 249-258 


Jaipur 68 

Jaisalmer 144 

Jaita, Devada 182, 183, 187, 224 
Jaita, Ulicha 190 

Jaitra, Chauhan general 116 
Jaitrasimha, Dadhichaka 119 


Jaitrasimha of Mewar 172 
Jaitrasimha of Ranthambhor 121, 
122, 124, 222 


Jajadeva 128, 191, 135-137 

Jajapellas 120* 

Jaksadeva 178 

Jalaluddin Khalji 125, 126, 167 

Jalaluddin Manghbarni 172 

Jalhana 60 

Jalhanadevi 157, 158, 229 

jalor (Jabalipura) 10, 18,65, 126, 
159, 163-165,1 67, 170, 173-176, 
180, 184-190, date of fall, 192* 
197-200, 221, 225, 229, 231, 
242, 257, 278, 291, 303 

Jambiisar 17 

Jami-ul-Hikdyat 

jan 10 

Janardana 97, 325 

Jangaladesa 11, 12, 27, 78 

Jarava, mahamdtya 178 

Jaswant 198 

Jat 115*, 280 

Javalipura see Falor 

Gurjara king 16 

Jauhar 290 

Jayachandra a1 

Jayamadhava 324 

Jayamangala 304 

Jayanaka 62, 97, 223, 243, 303, 324 

Jayapura 228 

Jayaratha 304 

Jayasimha II, Param&ara 121, 124 

Jayasimha (Siddharaja) 43, 52, 53. 
57, 64, 76, 147-150 

Jayasimha Suri 57, 65* 

Jayatsimha 19 

Jayatsiha of Nadol 150,157-160,229 

Jejakabhukti 83, 86, 88, 98, 111 

Jendrarajesvara 146 

Jenduraja (Jesaladeva, Jendrapala, 
Jindraraja) 145, 149 


94 


Index 


Jethva 181, 272 

Jhain 125, 129 

Jhamphaithaghatta 121 

Jhamvera 156 

Jijhoti see Jejakabhukti 

Jinachandra Siri 256, 312 

Jinadatta Siri 61*, 255, 256*, 304, 
395 

Jinamandana 55, 59*, 156 

Jinmata 43, 263 

Jinapala 80, 83, 84, 85, 97*, 101, 
167, 305, 320 

Jinapati Siri 82, 257, 304, 309 

Jinaprabha Siri 102 

Jinaraksita 46 

Jinavallabha 34, 255, 256, 304, 309, 


24 

Jinesvara Sari 231, 311 

Jodharaja 123 

Jojaka see Jojala 

Jojala (Jojaladeva), ruler 139, 147, 
223, 292 

Jojala, minister 165 

Jonaraja 41, 73, 76*, 77*, 81* 

Judiciary 240, 241 


K 


Kachhwaha 119, 121, 272 
Kadambas 10 

Kadambavasa 81*, 89, 220, 224 
Kadi grant 36* 

Kahars 278 

Kaimasa see Kadambavasa 
Kaira 88 

Kakka 17 

Kalachuri 77 

Kadlasvartipakulaka 255 

Kalavati 30 

Kalidasa 71, 174, 302, 316, 317, 


323 

K4alindi 51 

Kaliijara 84 

Kalka 74 

Kamadeva 299 

Kamalladevi 195 

Kamialuddin Gurg 186, 189 

Kadmasttra 279 

Kambojas 273 

Kammaga 10! 

Kanakachala 165 

mane 21, 34, 51*, 98, 101, 111, 
11 

Karfichanadevi 52, 56, 61 

Kandhal 190 

Kanhadadeprabandha 220, 245, 271, 
276, 283, 335 

Kanhadadeva (Deora) 2o1 


Kianhadadeva of Jalor 168, 180, 
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181-193, 197-199, 220-222, 231, 
242, 293, 327, 358-360 
Kanhasvami 191 
Kaniska 274 
Kantha village 58 
Kantimati (Samyogita) 112 
Kanyakubja 31, 33* 
Kanyanayana 255, 298 
Kap4likas 261, 262 
Karahed (Karahetaka) 178, 298 
Karamitah 88 
Karauli 122* 
Kardamakhata 33, 34 
Karim-ud-din Malik Hamzah 12* 
Karkarala 121, 123 
Karkaralagiri 121 


Karna Chaulukya, Trailokyamalla 
41, 42, 146, 147 

Karnal g1 

Karndta-bhasa-bhisana 31* 

Karnati 81* 

Karptradevi 77, 81, 223, 226 

Karp iramaiijari 296 

Karra 128 

Karttikeya 264 

Kasahrada 89, 99, 158, 162, 298 

Kathiawar 181 

Katudeva 150 

Kautilya 241 

Kavibandhava (Vigraharaja IV) 71 

Kavindrabandhu (Yasovira) 174 

Kayadran 158 

Kayastha 279, 327 

Kelhana 59, 65, 138, 154-159, 161, 


164, 209, 222, 224, 229, 237* 
Khandilla 123 
Khapparakhana 171* 


Kharataragachchha 61, 98*,25!I- 
256, 292 

Kharataragachchhapattavali 83, 84, 
85, 97*, 101, 167, 173", 195, 
219, 223, 293, 299, 312, 325, 


339 
Khatris 279 


Khattakipa 228 

Khazar 8, 9, 280 

Kheda 167, 168 

Kheladitya 225 

Khindrapala 146 

Khommana 20 

Khudala 187 

Khusrau Malik 69*, 99* 

Khusrau Malik Taj-ud-dowlah 74*, 


go 

Khusrau Shah 69 

Kielhorn 31*, 38, 68*, 71, 175*, 
176*, 199*, 302* 

Kilhana 74, 228 

King 219-222 
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King’s Court 240 

Kinsariya 38, 267 

Kiradti’ 78*, 89, 151*, 154*, 158, 
163, 168, 295 

Kiratakipa see Kiradia 

gs ie 17*, 18*, 52, 56, 78, 
109 

Kirtipala, of Devavardhanapura 208 

Kirtipala (Kitad) of Jalor 65, 
138, 142, 154, 158, 161-165, 
167, 209, 360 

Kivarli 158 

Kohram 96, 228, 242 

Koil 116 

Konkana 76 

Konow, Sten 15*, 16* 

Koreta 154 

Kota-Biindi 121* 

Kothari 245 


Ktsna 220 
Krsnaraja of Aba, 145 
Krsnaraja, husband of Kuméara- 


pala’s sister 56 
Ksatriyas 272, 276 
Ksemendra 323 
Ksirasvamin 283 
Ksitipala (Ksmapala) 11, 32 


Kumarapfala, of Tribhuvanagiri 
256 
Kumiarapala, Chaulukya, 52-66, 


70, 71, 76, 149*, 150, 151-156, 
164, 165, 168, 208, 257, 293, 294 
Kumdrapdlacharita 65*, 272, 276 
Kumdadrapaladevaprabandha 56*, 156* 
Kumdrapdaladevacharita 56*, 59, 64* 
Kuméarasimha 154, 162 
Kumarikdkhanda 12*, 101* 
Kumbha, Afahdradnd 202, 272 
Kumhars 278 
Kumvarasimha (Kumvarasi) 158, 
161, 229 
Kumvaravihara 65*, 164, 166 
Kuntadhara’ 246 
Kuntapala 64, 65, 153, 164 
Kirma 121! 
Kuruksetra 299, 334 
Kusa 51* 
Kus4na 275 
Kyadm Khan Raso 10, 14 


L 


Laéga 236 

Lahore 49 
Lakhanapala 158, 161 
Lakheri 121* 
Lakkana, poet 306 
Laksmana 38 
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Laksmana, founder of the Nadol 
branch 33, 138-140, 207, 257, 281 

Laksmana Deora 197 

Laksmanasvamin 139, 147 

Laksmi 143, 264 

Laksmidevi 178 

Laksmidhara 95*, 100*, 224, 324 

Lakulisa 262 


Lalitavigrahardja (ndtaka) 69, 71, 
73, 219, 220, 298, 303, 359 

Lalrai, insc. 158 

Land-tax 247 

Lata 16, 17, 36%, 168 

Latahrada 154 

Lavanaprasad, Lavanyaprasada 
17, 18, 169 

Lavanyakarna (Linakarana , Deora 
197-201 


Lekhapaddhati 219, 232, 236*, 237*» 
240, 247 

Lemchis 277 

Liladevi 166 

Local Self-Government 230-234 

Lohars 278 

Lubb-ut-tawarikh-i-Hind 90* 

Linavarman (Lina), see Lavanya- 
karna 

Lundha, Lundhagara, Lumbha 
197-201 

Lini, River 168 

Luntigadeva 6, 138 


M 


Madana 299 
Madanabrahmadeva 164, 168 
Madanapala Tomara 68 
Madanaplahe coins 68* 
Madanapur, inscr. 83 
Madhava 21 

Madhudvis 219 
Madhyadesa 30, 68 
Madhyaka 231 

Madra 50 

Maga Brahmanas 270* 


Magha 174, 291, 295, 316, 323, 327 
Mégha-mahdkavya see Sisupdlavadha 
Mahabharata 175, 279 

Mahdjana 230, 231 

Mahamantrin 224 

Mahanasimha 277 

Maharastra 123 

Mahavira '154, 165, 238 
Mahendra, of Nadol 38, 142-143 
Mahendrapala 20, 32* 
MaheSvara 165 
Maheévaradama 15 

Mahesvaris 276 


Index 


Mahibaladevi 158 

Mahindra 207 

Mahipa, Devada 187 

Mahipala I, Pratihara 32* 

Mahipala, Tomara 67* 

Mahiravana Vaghela 193 

Mahisamardini 263 

Mahisarama 19 

Mahmid, of Ghazna 36*, 39 

Mahobia 83*, 84 

Maitraka 16* 

Majumdar, R. C. 29 

Maladeva 188, 190 

Malayagiri Siri 308 

Malayavarman, of Gopagiri 119* 

Malik Mir 195 

Malik Naib 188 

Malik-un-Nawwab 122 

Malladeva 111 

Mallavadin 310* 

Mallikarjuna 76, 77 

Malwa 17, 18, 30, 40-44, 48, 50, 53, 

. 57, 59-62, 69, 119, 121, 124, 
139-142, 192, 201, 209, 221, 252 

Mammata 320 

Manahsiddhi-kari 74 

Manavasimha 166, 173, 196 

Mandalgarh (Mandalakrta) 
123, 306 

Mandalika 245 

Mandalika, Paramara 146 

Mandapa 121 

Mandapikad (Mandavika) 232, 246 

Mandavyapura see Manudor 

Mandawar 13* 

Mandor 7, 142, 149, 151, 154, 157, 
158, 167, 170, 185, 229, 242, 
272 

Manda 184 

Manghbarni, Jalaluddin 

Manglana 118 

Manikyachandra Suri 246 

Manu 273 

Manusmrti 276, 278 

Maravesa 172 

Marot 123*, 228, 291 

Maru 67, 101, 141, 173 

Marubhdrati 79*, 107* 

Marukotta see Marot 

Marwar 18, 39, 141, 152, 168, 169, 
172, 174, 181, 186, 240 

Masahani 245 


733 


172 


Masiid 67* 

Masid III, Imvad-ud-daulah 43 

Matangas 40, 41, 46, 146, 
282 

Cava: Gtrjara-Pratihara 
280 


Mau 83* 
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Maytra 324 

Mayirasarman I! 

Medas 139 

Medhatithi 276, 278 

Meghadiita 316 

Mehras 278 

mehta 245 

Mehta, P. S. 

Mers 159 

Merta 189 

Mewar (Medapata) 11%, 18, 39, 
47*, 66, 72, 73, 140, 160-165, 
168-175, 181, 201 

Mihira Bhoja 16 

Mihirakula 274 

Milachchhrikdra 171* 

Minds 281 

Minhaj-us-Siraj 12, 120 

Ministry 223, 226 

Mirat-i-Jahan-Numa 90* 

Mirzapur Gazetteer 111* 

Misrana, Stiryamalla 4 

Mitaksard 276 

Mlechchha 19, 24, 40, 68, 274 

Modhs 277 

Mohardjaparajaya 57 

Mohils 85 

Moklana 189 

Molhana, Ajayasi 188 

Molhana, Lin Karan 191 

Morajhari 74 

Mughals 164 

Muhammad 125 

Muhammad Bahlim 12*, 46 

Muhammad bin Bakhtyar 30 

Muhammad Ghori 20, 45*, 68, 
88, 89, 93-96, 99, 115, 116, 156- 
160, 162, 243, 359 

Muhammad Shah, neo-Muslim 
leader 126, 128, 131, 135, 182%, 
184, 293 

Muhammad Ufi 94 

Mukutavardhand 245 

Milaraja Chaulukya 34-37, 
58, 140, 142 

Miliga 176 

Multan 8, 93, 144, 157 

Munideva 315* 

Munja 141 

Munshi, K. M. 280 

Munakhtab-ut-tawarikh 90 

Murari 319 

Mutgi insc, 157 


32; 


N 


Nadlai, Naddulai Naddaladagika 
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38, 40, 64, 65, 149, 150, 155, 
65, 156, 161, 230, 236, 257 
Nadol, Naddula 33, 89, 138, 141- 
143, 145, 148-160, 161, 162, 
167, 170, 173, 174, 194, 200, 
208, 209, 221, 224, 228, 231, 

236, 241, 242, 257, 267, 


292 

Nagabhata I, Nagavaloka 15 

Nagabhata II 15%, 21, 27, 28 

Nagadamana 82* 

Nagadeva 82* 

Nagara (Brahmana) 78, 269 

Nagar 252, 269 

Nagaraja 143 

Nagari-pracharinipatrika 46* 

Nagarjuna 81, 82, 82*, 97 

Nagda 171 

Nagor 13*, 45, 52, 66, 84, 85, 120, 
242, 255 

Nahar 176 

Nahar, Malik 185 

Nahata, Agar Chand 46* 

Nahura 148, 149 


Nainsi 65, 162*, 164, 165, 168,193, 


194, 293 


Nainsi’s Khyat 4, 138, 139, 154, 162*, 


168, 193, 194, 225 
Naisadhakdvya 149* 
Namalladevi 197 
Nana 160, 298 
Nanana 65, 207 
Nandivardhana 298 
Narabhata 263, 298 
Naradeva 13, 28 
Narayana Nirvana 50 
Narapati, minister 299 
Narapati, Soni 277 
Narapura 40 
Naravarman, Paramara 44, 

48, 49, 50, 208, 209, 253 
Narayanabhatta 324 
Narhad inscription 203 
Narmada 36* 

Narwar 252 
Nasiruddin 23, 119, 

122 
Nasrat Khan (Nisurata Khan) 126, 

128, 135, 181, 183 
Nausari 16 
Navasdhasdnkacharita 4, 5 
Nayachandra Siri 123, 124, 126%, 

132, 135, 137, 265 
Nazim 36* 

Nidhéna 237 
Nikumbhas 272 
Nilakanta Sastri 138 
Nirbhayabhima 167 
Nirvana-Narayana 50* 
Nizami, Hasan 95, 96 


44*, 
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Nizamuddin 37 
Nrpa 13, 28 
Nrsimha, Kalachuri 77 


O 


Ojha, G. H. 3, 5,41, 110, 151, 
207 

Omens 266 

Ornaments 295* 

Osia 298 

Oswals 277 


Pp 


Parigrahi 232, 233 
Parbatsat 165 
Parimala 141 
Padalipta 314 
Padamsi 193 
Padmaladevi 151 
Padmalesvara 151 
Padmachandrachiarya 312 
Padmanabha 187, 302 
Padmaprabha 321 
Padmasri 324 
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